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TO  MY  MOTHER 


FOREWORD  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

I  AM  aware  that  when  this  novel  is  published, 
certain  people  will  probably  be  offended.  The 
inducement  offered  by  this  prospect  is,  however, 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  offence  will  have  to 
be  entirely  due  to  imagination,  because  no  refer- 
ence is  intended,  or  ever  has  been  intended,  to  any 
persons  alive  to-day. 

The  book  has  to  do,  among  many  other  things, 
with  a  public  school,  and  was  written  immediately 
after  I  left  "  Martinsell."  There  were  certainly 
characters  there,  if  I  had  chosen  to  reproduce  them, 
that  would  have  offended  anybody.  They  have  been 
left  to  the  obscurity  they  deserve.  But  I  should 
not  only  be  grieved  as  a  man,  but  insulted  as  an 
artist,  if  anybody  tried  to  take  away  whatever 
small  credit  I  may  claim  for  having  created  Paul 
Trevelyan,  and  to  those  who  are  offended  by 
fancied  resemblances  I  can  only  say  :— 

"  Your  rage  is  the  rage  of  Caliban  seeing  his  own  face 
in  the  glass." 

And     that,    I     grant     you,    is    not     an    original 
remark. 

B.  N. 
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Book  the   First 


THE  PRELUDE 

"  I  was  not  indeed  ignorant  of  the  flowers  nor  the 
vine,  but  the  cypress  and  the  hemlock  overshadowed  me 
night  and  day." 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 


CHAPTER  I 

AN   END    AND    A   BEGINNING 

PAUL  looked  in  the  glass  and  laughed  hope- 
lessly. He  heard  his  mother's  footsteps 
going  drearily  down  the  stairs ;  a  door  slammed  in 
the  distance,  and  all  was  silent  again.  He  stayed 
very  still,  and  was  half  mesmerized  by  the  sound 
of  the  gas  just  above  his  head.  It  made  a  monot- 
onous noise  that  was  hoarse  and  sickly,  but  perhaps 
it  was  better  to  have  that  than  no  noise  at  all. 
Paul  felt  he  wanted  noise ;  he  wanted  to  scream, 
but  his  tongue  was  tied  and  his  throat  was  choked. 
The  window  blind  flapped  out  sullenly  into  the 
room  and  relapsed  back  against  the  wall,  and  only 
the  weary  sound  of  the  gas  broke  the  silence. 

This  was  his  last  day  at  home.  It  was  rather 
hard  to  realize — this  day  that  he  had  been  dread- 
ing for  years  was  here  at  last,  and  he  had  only 
a  few  more  hours  of  freedom.  With  all  his  soul- 
Paul  had  fought  against  going  to  school,  but  it 
had  been  no  good.  "  You  must  go ;  you'll  love 
it  when  you  get  there,"  his  relations  had  said. 
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"  Paul  is  far  too  effeminate,"  his  uncle  preached 
constantly.  "  It's  ridiculous  that  he  should  be 
at  home  all  the  time,  dressing  himself  up,  acting 
and  dancing  and  playing  the  piano.  The  boy 
will  grow  into  a  monstrosity  if  you  don't  look  out," 
and  Paul  remembered  wondering  what  sort  of  a 
monster  school  would  save  him  from  growing 
into.  "  Oh  !  of  course  he  must  go,"  said  a  female 
relation.  "  Paul  will  grow  into  a  man  and  make 
such  nice  friends."  But  "  niceness  "  only  meant 
having  several  thousand  a  year  after  all,  and  any- 
way Paul  didn't  particularly  want  to  grow  into 
a  man.  He  thought  it  would  be  rather  exciting 
to  remain  as  he  was.  Only  his  mother  had  wanted 
him  to  stay,  and  many  a  time  he  had  buried  his 
head  in  her  dear  shoulder  and  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  to  be  away  from  her  for  so  long.  For 
it  was  his  mother  who  up  to  then  had  been 
everything  in  Paul's  life.  His  father  had  died 
when  he  was  a  small  child,  and  he,  the  only  son, 
had  stayed  with  his  mother  and  had  never  gone 
to  a  private  school.  Together  they  had  been  to 
Paris  and  the  Riviera,  and  a  long  stay  in  London 
had  given  Paul  a  certain  maturity  in  mental, 
and  backwardness  in  physical,  things,  compared 
to  other  boys  of  his  own  age.  JHe  knew  how  to 
talk,  but  he  couldn't  shout ;  he  could  dance,  but 
he  couldn't  run ;  and  whereas  he  felt  quite  capable 
of  entertaining  a  whole  host  of  his  mother's  friends, 
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he  felt  at  a  loss  beside  a  boy  who  had  lived  his  life 
in  terms  of  balls. 

Paul  loved  his  mother  passionately.  She  had 
been  his  true  educator ;  she  it  was  who  had  encour- 
aged him  in  the  eccentricities  which  most  people 
misunderstood,  but  she  and  a  few  others  recog- 
nized as  a  form  of  genius.  She  was  symbolical 
of  the  dawn  just  as  of  the  night,  for  she  it  was 
who  drew  aside  his  blinds  in  the  morning  and 
whom  he  hugged  before  going  to  bed.  And  now, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  unreservedly  as  he 
realized  that  to-morrow — to-morrow  he  would  be 
alone. 

He  wandered  slowly  round  the  room  saying 
good-bye  to  all  the  little  things  he  loved.  Sud- 
denly he  noticed  a  small  black  lump  on  the  bed. 
It  turned  out  to  be  Pasht,  his  kitten.  It  looked 
up  at  him  with  sleepy  eyes,  and  put  out  a  limp 
paw.  Paul  closed  his  eyes  and  rubbed  his  face 
in  its  short  black  fur.  How  cold  its  tiny  nose 
was  against  his  forehead  !  Oh,  God,  how  awful 
to  have  to  say  good-bye  to  this  true  faithful  Pasht 
that  •  he  had  loved  for  at  least  six  weeks  !  He 
put  him  down  and  stared  at  the  bed.  Would  he 
have  a  bed  at  Martinsell  ?  He  supposed  they  did 
have  them  there,  but  was  by  no  means  sure  about 
it.  They  might  not.  They  mightn't  have  carpets, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  games.  None  of 
the  things  that  he  loved,  all  the  things  he" hated— 
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he  was   going   to   lose   all,  and  he  was  afraid   he 
would  find  a  great  deal. 

And  he  had  been  such  a  great  lover  in  a  Rupert 
Brookeian  way ;  he  loved  every  little  thing  in  his 
room,  however  absurd.  The  ornaments  on  the 
mantelpiece  may  have  been  ugly,  but  they  were 
adorable.  The  cat  holding  a  ball,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  like  him  when  he  smiled;  the  little 
man  in  a  glass  case  full  of  water,  which  produced 
snow  when  you  shook  it,  the  pictures  of  cats  all 
over  the  wall  (Baudelaire  did  not  love  cats  more 
than  Paul  did);  the  beloved  bed  with  its  eider- 
down of  pale  satin.  He  threw  himself  on  it  and 
wept.  And  by  and  by  when  he  had  cried  himself 
tired  he  put  out  the  light  for  the  last  time  and 
for  the  last  time  crept  into  a  friendly  bed.  He 
was  beyond  tears  now  and  sank  slowly  into  a 
troubled  sleep.  Later  on,  the  door  opened  softly 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  crept  in  and  silentty  kissed 
him  on  his  hot  forehead  and  touched  his  curling 
hair.  For  her,  too,  it  seemed  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Of  the  last  farewells,  the  railway  journey,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.  Needless  to  say,  the  deadly 
accident  that  Paul  longed  for,  to  precipitate  him- 
self and  his  mother  and  his  play-box  (which  he 
regarded  with  secret  hostility)  to  instant  des- 
truction, did  not  take  place,  and  at  three  o'clock 
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he  got  out  sadly  at  a  little  country  station,  and 
walked  down  the  hill  with  his  mother,  as  in  a 
dream.  Two  hours  more  and  he  would  be  alone. 
Two  hours — was  he  born  for  this  ? 

They  reached  the  long,  broad,  straggling  High 
Street,  with  its  little  red-roofed  houses  and  its 
air  of  old-world  gloriousness,  and  went  into  a  shop 
to  buy  a  few  things  to  eat.  But  Paul  was  too 
sick  to  eat,  he  could  only  stare  with  dry  eyes  at 
the  mother  they  were  going  to  take  away  from 
him ;  he  could  only  swallow  lump  after  lump  till 
his  throat  was  sore  and  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  One 
dreadful  item  had  to  be  got,  a  ring  to  put  keys 
on,  together  with  a  brass  name-plate  with  his  name 
and  number  thereon  (apparently  he  was  con- 
sidered a  convict  already).  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had 
forgotten  this — it  was  the  only  thing  she  had 
forgotten — and  they  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  negligence.  Paul  considered 
expulsion  probable,  and  secretly  hoped  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  His  mother  said  she  would 
speak  to  the  "  Dame."  She  said  the  word  as 
though  it  were  some  highly  technical  term  which 
required  a  great  effort  of  pronunciation — Paul 
merely  nodded  and  walked  on.  He  was  dreading 
the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  saw  him- 
self in  imagination  set  up  on  a  pedestal  for  all  to 
see  and  mock  at.  They  then  got  some  sardines, 
which  were  for  Paul's  tea — the  idea  depressed 
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them  so  much  that  they  both  had  to  leave  the 
shop  or  they  would  have  burst  into  tears. 

Eventually  they  reached  the  school.  And  Paul 
looked  through  a  huge  gate  of  iron  and  stone  on 
to  the  place  that  was  to  be  so  much  to  him  in  his 
life. 

He  saw  a  very  large  square  court  with  a  row 
of  trees  up  the  centre  that  were  already  yellow- 
ing with  the  coming  of  autumn.  Facing  him, 
two  hundred  yards  away  on  the  further  side,  was 
a  large  building  of  mellow  red  brick  (which  he 
learned  afterwards  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones), 
with  a  tall  porch  of  grey  stone  pillars.  All  round 
the  court  were  buildings  like  these,  all  dull,  creeper- 
covered,  old  brick  walls,  broken  now  and  then  by 
a  cluster  of  arches,  and  on  the  right  by  the  school 
chapel.  There  was  an  air  of  peace  and  benefi- 
cence over  the  whole  place,  silent  except  for  the 
noise  of  the  rooks  cawing  on  a  huge  Saxon  mound 
that  reared  its  tree-crowned  crest  behind  A 
House. 

They  went  into  the  Porter's  lodge  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  John  Bull-like  man  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heather.  Paul  stared  in 
amazement  at  both  of  them.  The  lady  appeared 
to  have  her  hands  permanently  clasped  one  on 
top  of  the  other  in  front  of  her  stomach,  and  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  out  "  'Eather  "  in  a 
squeaky  voice  when  she  desired  the  presence  of 
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her  spouse.  The  latter  showed  Paul  and  his 
mother  over  the  Chapel,  and  here  they  were 
favourably  impressed,  because  Martinsell  Chapel 
is,  of  course,  by  far  the  finest  school  chapel  in  the 
world.  After  Chapel  they  saw  the  "  Dame," 
and  Paul  was  given  a  college  cap  which  he  longed 
to  pull  over  the  eyes  of  the  unsuspecting  Mrs. 
Barker,  and  handed  over  his  keys  for  his  things  to 
be  unpacked.  And  they  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Paul's  house-master, 
whom,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  rather  liked.  He 
was  tall  and  fair,  had  blue  eyes,  and  was  very 
manly  and  charming,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
a  sense  of  humour.  Yes,  Paul  felt  they  would 
get  on. 

And  then  they  wandered  out  of  the  school  again, 
both  thinking  of  the  same  thing  and  both  dread- 
ing to  say  it.  The  time  was  up ;  it  wasn't  even 
a  question  of  two  hours  more — mother  and  son 
must  part.  They  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the 
road — all  Paul's  heart  swelling,  his  breath  com- 
ing in  little  short  gasps,  his  tongue  tied. 

"  Oh,  Paul,  I  shall  have  to  go  now,  I  shall  have  to. 
It  won't  be  as  bad  as  you  think,  I  know  it  won't, 
and  I  shall  see  you  again  in  three  months  ..." 

She  couldn't  say  any  more,  but  Paul  gave  her 
one  passionate,  last  little  hug,  and  turned  and 
walked  quickly  out  of  sight.  All  the  time  he 
longed  to  run  back  for  just  two  more  minutes 
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with  his  mother;  he  could  have  walked  to  the 
station  with  her  if  he  had  liked,  but  he  felt  it 
would  be  too  much  to  bear.  Resolutely  he  turned 
into  the  Court  and  tried  to  forget  what  had  been. 
For  him  the  new  life  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DRIFTING 

IT  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Paul's  fifth  day  at  school,  and  he  was  sit- 
ting on  his  play-box  in  the  stone  basement,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  decaying  apples  and  spilt  Quaker 
Oats,  trying  to  forget  the  noise  of  the  class-rooms 
up  above.  He  had  not  dreamt  before  that  any 
life  could  offer  such  torture  as  that  which  he  was 
leading,  and  as  he  thought  over  the  last  few  days, 
he  had  to  realize  that  the  old  Paul  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  that  he  had  to  assume  a  character 
which  he  despised  and  dreaded.  From  the  pocket 
of  his  black  coat  he  drew  a  school  almanack  and 
looked  up  at  it  drearily. 

"  Friday,  19th.     School  returns. 
Saturday,  20th. 

Sunday,  21st.     Preacher  :  Rev.  William  Tem- 
ple. 

Monday. 
Tuesday.     Half-holiday." 

Four   shaky   pencil   lines   were   scrawled   through^ 
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the  first — those  days  were  done  with,  at  any  rate, 
and  he  could  hardly  believe  that  any  others  could 
be  worse.  Well,  at  midnight  to-night  he  would 
be  able  to  cross  off  the  Sunday  (he  took  it  as  a 
point  of  honour  that  a  day  should  not  be  crossed 
off  till  it  was  finished  with  in  all  its  horrible  en- 
tirety), but  even  then  there  were  two  more  pages 
of  dates  to  be  pencilled  through.  He  turned 
over  the  pages  and  looked  at  the  host  of  days  of 
October,  November  and  December  and  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  person  he  would  be  at  the  end  of 
it  all.  Probably  he  would  have  died,  possibly  he 
would  have  lived  and  gained  success  after  success 
— he  might  even  be  Captain  of  the  Fifteen.  He 
did  not  yet  fully  realize  what  the  Fifteen  was — 
apparently,  however,  the  Fifteen  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  school ;  no  one  seemed  to 
talk  of  much  else.  He  had  heard  more  about 
games  in  the  last  two  days  than  ever  before — 
and  to-morrow  he  would  have  to  play  them  again. 
That  he  dreaded  more  than  anything  else — his 
first  attempt  had  been  anything  but  a  success. 
He  looked  round  the  gloomy  basement  where 
he  was  sitting.  A  flickering  gas  jet  shed  an  un- 
certain light  on  the  situation,  and  faintly  lit  up 
Paul's  pale  and  rather  childish  face.  All  round 
the  wall  were  ranged  play-boxes — fat,  thin,  short, 
long,  black,  white — every  description  of  play-box. 
Paul  opened  his  tenderly — the  thing  he  had 
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hated  was  about  the  one  thing,  besides  his  desk, 
which  he  could  call  his  own.  He  took  out  a  biscuit 
and  ate  it  with  a  dry  mouth — he  only  wished  he 
could  be  a  biscuit  or  something  that  could  snuggle 
away  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  play-box  and  stay 
there  till  term  was  over.  The  photo  of  his  mother 
was  lying  on  the  top,  looking  up  at  him.  He 
took  it  up,  locked  the  play-box  and  walked  quickly 
upstairs,  through  the  passage  and  out  into  the 
dark  court. 

To  such  a  pitch  had  the  first  few  days  brought 
him.  His,  of  course,  was  a  much  harder  position 
than  that  of  most  boys.  To  most  boys  their  first 
term  at  a  public  school,  especially  in  a  Junior 
House,  is  merely  a  freer  and  more  virile  edition 
of  the  life  they  led  at  their  private  school.  They 
have,  from  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  been  accustomed 
to  living  away  from  home ;  they  have  learnt  their 
games;  they  have  had  the  code  of  morals  and 
manners  drummed  into  them  with  sufficient  force 
to  rub  away  any  individuality  they  might  have 
possessed.  With  Paul  it  was  utterly  and  entirely 
different.  He  had  never  been  away  from  home 
before ;  he  was  an  only  son.  Some  will  say  he  was 
a  fool,  others  would  say  he  was  a  genius.  Both, 
at  so  early  a  stage,  would  be  wrong. 

When  he  was  a  small  child  of  about  six,  he  had 
started  to  show  symptoms  which  caused  alternate 
waves  of  pride  and  alarm  to  surge  through  the 
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Trevelyan  household.  He  had  romanced.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  long  story  which  he  told,  with 
daily  elaborations,  about  certain  Pink  Ladies  he 
apparently  had  met.  These  ladies — the  number 
was  not  specified — he  used  to  meet  at  the  most 
various  times,  clothed  entirely  in  pink.  They  had 
pink  eyes,  pink  hair,  pink  everything,  and  they 
used  to  drive  up  and  down  (along  the  sea-shore 
was  one  of  their  favourite  places)  in  a  pink  car- 
riage drawn  by  pink  horses.  The  pink  peculiar- 
ities of  these  particular  females  were  a  daily  topic 
of  conversation,  until  finally  Mrs.  Trevelyan  an- 
nounced at  the  breakfast  table  that  she  had  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  round  at  ten  o'clock,  whereupon 
they  would  drive  to  see  the  Pink  Ladies.  Paul 
had  then  immediately  risen  from  the  table,  and, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  his  six  years  could  muster, 
gone  from  the  room.  Five  minutes  later  he  came 
slowly  down  the  stairs  with  terrible  news.  The 
Pink  Ladies,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  all  been 
drowned.  He  had  just  had  a  letter  to  say  so. 
Needless  to  say,  the  carriage  was  countermanded, 
and  fresh  waves  of  pride  swept  through  the 
maternal  breast. 

His  music,  too,  had  been  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors in  his  life.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  he 
started  to  discover  Chopin,  with  miraculous  effect. 
He  would  play  for  hours,  shutting  himself  up  in 
one  room  all  the  morning,  practising  an  etude  or 
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a  nocturne,  dashing  upstairs  at  intervals  to  bring 
down  his  mother  to  listen  to  a  cadenza  he  had 
just  made  perfect,  or  a  melody  which  he  thought 
particularly  beautiful.  It  was  then  that  he 
started  to  improvise,  a  thing  which  indeed  he  did 
far  too  much.  He  would  run  out  after  dinner  and 
dance  about  on  the  lawn  in  the  summer,  and  then 
dash  up,  leaping  over  the  old  stone  balustrades 
and  through  the  big  open  windows  of  the  music 
room  to  strike  a  chord,  and  shudder  with  delight. 
Then  he  would  start  to  sing  in  a  high  treble  of  a 
curious  and  almost  metallic  sweetness,  making  up 
words  which  sounded  like  Italian,  accompanying 
himself  in  the  dark.  And  there  was  always  an 
invisible  audience  that  he  sang  to,  so  that  elab- 
orate bows  to  the  dark  and  empty  corners  of  the 
salon  were  necessary  when  he  could  play  no  more. 
Perhaps  all  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  effem- 
inate. What  of  it  ?  When  the  complicated 
and  mysterious  question  of  sex  and  its  degrees 
has  been  settled,  some  light  will  have  been  thrown 
on  people  like  Paul.  To  those  people  who  say 
that  Paul  was  behaving  unnaturally  for  a  boy, 
there  is  only  one  answer.  That  is,  that  the  only 
word  in  the  English  language  that  is  necessarily 
meaningless  is  "  unnatural."  For  Paul  to  do 
what  he  did  was  absolutely  natural,  he  was  far 
more  spontaneous,  far  more  natural  than  the 
youths  who  were  engaged  in  calling  each  other 
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"  swots  "  or  "  sneaks,"  and  learning  how  to  field 
and  how  to  play  various  games  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  heartily  disliked.  There  are  various 
forms  of  seeking  exercise  :  dancing  in  the  moon- 
light round  an  old  pond  of  lilies,  cool  and  closed 
hours  past,  was  Paul's.  No  doubt  it  needed  a 
personality.  And  that  is  a  thing  of  another  class 
to  the  various  bundle  of  foolish  and  disagree- 
able tendencies  that  the  modern  Britisher  terms 
"  guts."  One  is  of  the  soul,  the  other  of  the 
stomach,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. 

And  so,  when  Paul  found  himself  suddenly 
taken  out  of  the  path  which  he  had  been  singing 
his  way  along,  and  hurled  into  the  centre  of  a 
modern  public  school,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  was  more  than  usually  miserable  ?  The 
tragedies  of  youth  are  always  the  greatest  trage- 
dies of  any,  for  when  we  are  young,  experience 
has  not  yet  shown  us  Life  in  its  true  proportions. 
Paul  had  in  him  qualities  which,  properly  used, 
would  have  won  admiration  and  commanded 
respect  from  any  community,  a  s*chool  not  ex- 
cepted.  But  thrown,  as  he  was,  without  warn- 
ing into  the  centre  of  a  rowdy  but  well-disciplined 
mass  of  young  barbarians,  he  felt  he  was  all  eccen- 
tricity, and  was  forced  to  realize  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  was  a  nobody.  And  instead. of 
fighting,  clenching  his  teeth  and  throwing  back 
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liis  chin  in  the   orthodox  manner,   he   was  just 
extraordinarily  depressed. 

In  these  last  few  days  he  had  tried  to  make 
friends.  He  had  been  placed  in  the  Modern  Shell, 
a  boring  form  under  a  conscientious  young  clergy- 
man, with  a  large  Adam's  apple  and  a  passion  for 
cold  baths,  and  he  discovered  a  youth  named 
Temperley,  who  seemed  inclined  to  the  same  de- 
pression as  Paul.  As  they  were  in  the  same  house, 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon  they  had  gone  for  a  walk 
together,  up  to  the  Forest.  Paul  loved  the  Forest 
and  said  so,  but  didn't  find  Temperley  very 
responsive.  He  was  a  good-looking  boy,  fair- 
haired,  with  big  grey  eyes  and  a  very  red,  rather 
loose  mouth,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  a  sulky 
English  hero.  He  had  a  brother  in  the  school 
who  was  a  "  blood,"  a  prefect  in  the  Fifteen 
and  consequently  entitled  to  wear  grey  trousers 
or  "  barns,"  a  word  which  Paul  regarded  with 
hostility.  Temperley  had  come  to  Martinsell 
expecting  to  partake  at  once  of  the  full  cup  of  seni- 
ority which  his  brother  enjoyed,  and  was  armed 
with  a  host  of  technical  terms  which  Paul  found 
particularly  revolting.  He  talked  loudly  about  t 
"  kishs,"  the  cushion  in  which  it  is  the  habit  to 
carry  one's  books :  how  it  must  be  carried  under 
the  left  arm,  with  only  a  quarter  of  the  kish  pro- 
truding forwards.  He  alarmed  Paul  by  telling 
him  he  must  get  a  "  tolly,"  but  appeased  him  by 
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explaining  that  this  was  only  a  milk  jug.  He 
dilated  on  the  eccentricities  of  "  new  bugs,"  for- 
getting that  he  was  a  "  new  bug  "  himself,  and 
waxed  sarcastic  over  any  wretched  youth  who 
thrust  his  coat  back  when  putting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  (a  privilege  of  third-termers  in  "  Upper 
School "),  or,  most  heinous  crime  of  all,  went 
about  with  his  coat  open. 

Against  such  an  array  of  knowledge  Paul  felt 
abashed.  He  liked  Temperley  ;  he  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  and  an  air  of  open-air  freshness 
and  camaraderie  that  Paul  found  particularly 
appealing.  But  though  he  felt  that  they  had 
qualities  which  were  capable  of  developing  into 
a  real  friendship,  in  the  back  of  his  mind  he  realized 
that  with  all  his  own  instincts  being,  as  they  were, 
warped,  and  having  to  act  a  part  for  which  he  had 
no  enthusiasm,  such  a  friendship  as .  they  now 
enjoyed  could  only  be  temporary  and  would  melt 
away  as  soon  as  Temperley  came  into  his  own. 
This  was  indeed  exactly  what  happened. 

"  You're  exactly  like  a  boy  that  used  to  be  at 
our  privy,"  said  Temperley. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  was  always  dancing  about  and  design- 
ing dresses."  "  He  was  a  Count,"  he  added  by 
way  of  explanation,  as  if  Counts  were  particularly 
terpsichorean. 

"  Was  he  nice  ?  "  said  Paul. 
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Temperley  looked  at  him  irritably.  "  Why  do 
you  always  talk  about  chaps  being  '  nice '  or 
'  nasty '  ?  It  isn't  done." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it's  done  or  not.  If  you 
don't  know  what  '  nice  '  means,  you  ought  to." 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  strained,  and 
they  soon  wandered  back  again,  over  the  slow  old 
river,  through  the  wet  meadows,  into  Court,  and 
so  back  to  House. 

Temperley  branched  off  suddenly.  Paul  felt 
curiously  lonely. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  have  tea  with  my  brother. 
Sorry  you  can't  come ;  "  and  with  that  he  van- 
ished into  the  crowd  of  strange  and  hostile  faces 
that  clustered  round  the  entrance  to  the  studies. 

On  his  way  to  his  brother,  Temperley  encoun- 
tered a  third-termer  who  asked  him  where  he  had 
been. 

"  Oh,  out  with  Trevelyan,"  he  replied,  flattered 
at  being  addressed  by  such  a  veteran. 

'  What,  that  chap  who  made  such  an  awful 
fool  of  himself  on  scrum  practice  yesterday  ?  Why 
the  hell  d'you  go  out  with  such  a  washout  ?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  looking  for  you  to  ask  you 
to  go  out  myself,"  he  added  with  condescension. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  thanks 
frightfully  all  the  same.  Trevelyan  is  a  bit  of  an 
ass,  I  must  say."  The  third- termer  vanished. 
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Somehow  Temperley  hadn't  looked  upon  Paul 
as  an  ass  before.  He  had  liked  his  smile,  his  new 
way  of  looking  at  things,  his  talk  of  men  and 
women  and  music  and  the  stage.  But  now,  with 
a  career  before  him,  could  he  afford  to  hang  on 
to  some  one  whom  a  third-termer  described  as  a 
"  washout "  ?  Temperley  was  only  human ;  he 
had  only  the  courage  of  an  opinion  that  had  been 
formed  in  a  typical  private  school.  Yes,  Tre- 
velyan  must  be  dropped. 

And  in  house,  Paul  was  writing  a  tragic  little 
letter  home  to  his  mother. 

"  A  HOUSE, 

"  THE  COLLEGE, 

"  MARTINSELL. 
"  September  23rd,  1912. 
"  MY  DEAREST  MABIRD, — 

"  I  have  settled  down  a  bit  more,  but  every- 
thing is  very  awful.  There  is  absolutely  nowhere 
to  go  to  be  alone ;  the  only  place  is  in  bed,  which 
is  very  hard  and  uncomfortable.  We  get  up  at 
half-past  six  and  have  to  work  for  an  hour  before 
breakfast — I  tried  to  get  some  cocoa  but  there 
is  never  any  left. 

"  I  have  made  one  friend  which  makes  things  a 
bit  better — a  boy  called  Temperley.  We  go  out 
walks  together. 

"  This  house  is  too  hideous — I  never  thought 
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such  a  horrible  place  could  exist.  I  suppose  term 
will  be  over  some  time — oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  get 
measles  or  something.  Do  come  up  quickly — 
ninety-three  more  days. 

"  Ever  your  very  loving 

"  PAUL,    x  x." 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   TRAGIC   COMEDIANS 

O  LOWLY  the  clock  struck  six.  It  was  a  dark 
O  morning  about  a  month  after  Paul  had 
begun  his  first  term,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
started  to  think.  It  wasn't  a  very  attractive 
process — he  was  bottom  of  his  form ;  he  was 
feeling  rotten  altogether,  he  hadn't  got  a  friend, 
he  felt  that  Temperley  cordially  disliked  him 
now. 

It  was  a  Sunday — thank  God  for  that,  there 
would  be  no  games  to  play,  and  he  wouldn't  have 
to  get  into  flannels — but  what  would  there  be  to 
do,  anyway  ?  Outside,  he  knew  everything  was 
cold  and  dreary,  the  branches  of  the  trees  in 
Court  dripped  sullenly  all  through  the  night  and 
shivered  in  the  cold  morning  wind,  the  icy  air 
blew  in  from  an  open  window  just  over  his  head 
and  mournfully  swept  into  his  tired  eyes  and 
made  him  shiver.  All  round  bovinity  snored 
supreme.  Paul  turned  to  face  a  hopeless  dawn. 

The  day  passed  as  usual,  the  usual  shivering 
chapel,  spent  in  trying  to  subdue  a  cough,  the 
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inevitable  pressed  beef  and  "  College  bolly  "  for 
lunch,  the  same  utter  loneliness.  After  lunch 
Paul  drifted  into  A  House  class-room  and  sat 
down.  His  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  seek- 
ing some  one  to  go  for  a  walk  with.  They  rested 
instinctively  on  Temperley — but  no — Temperley 
was  going  for  a  walk  with  two  A  House  bloods, 
he  had  leapt  up  in  the  social  scale  with  unprece- 
dented speed — and  expressed  his  full  contempt 
for  Paul  now.  Dearmoor  was  the  next  person 
that  met  his  gaze.  But  Dearmoor  shouted  all 
day  long  and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  games, 
and  Paul  never  could  remember  for  more  than 
five  minutes  who  was  the  Captain  of  the  Fifteen, 
and  why  there  was  a  Fifteen,  anyway.  He  sup- 
posed it  must  be  necessary  for  something  or  so 
many  people  would  not  worship  it,  but  what  was 
the  reason  for  its  aggressive  existence  he  failed  to 
understand.  Oh,  Lord  !  Was  there  no  one  who 
took  any  interest  in  him  ?  Paul  almost  wept. 
And  then  he  suddenly  saw  Rice  sitting  over  in  a 
corner,  and  though  his  heart  didn't  leap  at  the 
prospect,  he  felt  that  he  could  at  least  endure  a 
walk  with  him. 

Rice  was  a  strange  youth  with  a  fat  face,  and 
spectacles,  known  by  the  irreverent  name  of  Ma 
Barker.  He  was  in  no  way  an  attractive  youth ; 
most  people  cordially  disliked  him,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  always  brushed  his  teeth.  He 
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had  rather  a  squeaky  voice  and  a  habit  of  blush- 
ing unbecomingly. 

To  this  youth  Paul  found  himself  in  his  deso- 
lation drifting  more  and  more  as  the  term  went 
on.  One  Sunday  afternoon  the  house  had  to  go 
for  a  walk  from  half-past  two  till  a  quarter-past 
three,  the  method  of .  signifying  this  being  that  a 
slip  of  paper  was  handed  down  at  lunch  with 
the  cryptic  sentence :  "  House  out  of  bounds  2.80 
till  3.15.  Take  great  coats."  Paul  was  feeling 
thoroughly  depressed,  and  he  walked  with  Rice 
because  there  was  no  one  else  who  wanted  to  walk 
with  him. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark  afternoon.  The  trees  in 
Court  were  still  dank  from  last  night's  rain ;  the 
rooks  flew  noisily  from  tree  to  tree,  croaking  out 
their  dirge-like  song  to  the  winds.  And  together 
the  two  set  out  through  the  gates  and  on  to  the 
road.  At  first  they  just  wandered  along  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  uttering  staccato  re- 
marks at  intervals,  but  eventually  Rice  became 
more  intimate. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  the  term  would  end  !  "  he  said. 

Paul  brightened.  "  So  do  I.  Think  of  it ;  six 
more  weeks." 

"  I  know— isn't  it  awful  ?  "  A  pause.  "  I  say, 
don't  you  hate  school  ?  " 

Paul  was  so  surprised  that  he  almost  fell  down. 

"  Good  Lord,  do  you  hate  it,  too  ?  Of  course 
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I  simply  loathe  it,  but  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
person  who  did.  I'd  always  been  afraid  to  say 
so  to  anyone  else." 

Rice  expanded. 

"  You  know  I'm  most  frightfully  homesick. 
I'm  sure  it's  most  frightfully  bad  for  one.  I  hate 
all  the  boys  here — they're  so  noisy.  And  com- 
mon," he  added  as  an  afterthought. 

"  And  the  games,"  Paul  said.  "  Why  should 
you  be  forced  to  play  the  beastly  things  if  you 
don't  want  to  ?  They  make  me  utterly  miser- 
able." 

And  so  the  ball  started  rolling.  They  had 
really  nothing  fundamental  in  common — nothing 
except  a  great  misery  and  emptiness.  With 
Paul  it  was  lack  of  love,  lack  of  beauty;  with 
Rice,  lack  of  comfort  and  easiness.  They  went 
on  to  all  the  delights  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Paul  waxed  enthusiastic  over  dancing;  Rice  said 
he  could  eat  thirteen  ices  without  being  sick. 
They  talked  of  women — Paul  loved  their  sym- 
pathy, their  beautiful  clothes,  their  love  of  chil- 
dren and  their  soft  voices ;  Rice  liked  them  because 
they  weren't  in  the  habit  of  calling  you  a  bloody 
fool  if  you  didn't  happen  to  be  proficient  at 
chasing  a  beastly  bit  of  leather  about  a  field,  or 
of  kicking  you  violently  on  the  unsung  and  unre- 
corded parts  if  your  person  appeared  to  them  to 
be  lacking  in  attraction. 
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"  I  say,  it  is  priceless,  you  being  like  this,"  said 
Paul.  "  I  wish  you  were  in  my  dormitory." 

"  Can't  you  possibly  get  into  mine  ?  Away 
from  that  beastly  crowd  in  M  ?  "  said  Rice. 

"Well,  they're  better  than  your  lot,"  Paul 
replied.  "  How  about  Lock  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know."  The  sky  suddenly  seemed 
darker  again,  the  wind  more  cold.  They  grew 
conscious  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  would 
be  in  a  noisy  class-room,  learning  with  tired  eyes 
of  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  St.  Paul,  drink- 
ing milk  out  of  not  over- clean  mugs  and  munching 
biscuits  with  stolid  resignation.  Paul's  mind, 
which  had  been  warmed  by  the  thought  of  light 
and  comfort  and  affection,  shrunk  back  to  its 
shell,  and  he  turned  from  his  dream  to  grim 
reality. 

"  Anyway,  what's  the  use  of  it  all  ?  "  he  said  ; 
"  it's  bound  to  be  beastly,  anyway.  When  I 
leave  this  place — and  I  suppose  I  shall  do  some 
day — I  shall  never  come  near  it  again.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  destroy  it."  (How  he  was  going  to 
do  this  he  didn't  know.)  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  wish  I 
were  dead." 

Together  they  entered  the  noisy  building. 
Every  one  was  getting  out  their  books,  rushing 
about  with  mugs,  carrying  biscuit  tins,  banging 
desks,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  They 
separated,  and  Paul  went  slowly  to  his  desk. 
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His  desk  was  rather  a  precious  thing  to  him.  It 
was  the  only  place  he  had  to  himself,  besides  his 
bed,  in  the  school.  He  used  to  think  of  it  as  a 
little  house  into  which  his  soul  could  retire  when 
things  were  particularly  harassing.  It  had  about 
a  dozen  school  books  in  it,  some  pens,  an  odd  bit 
of  indiarubber,  a  copy  of  Nosh's  Magazine,  and 
a  few  notebooks.  But  he  loved  every  little  cor- 
ner of  it.  "  This  is  mine,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  withdrew  spiritually  into  a  corner,  under  a 
copy  of  Borchardt's  Arithmetic.  That  was  the 
essence  of  Paul's  misery,  having  nowhere  where 
he  could  be  alone,  nowhere  to  sing  to  himself  and 
to  hear  what  the  silence  had  to  say  to  him.  At 
home  he  had  always  danced  before  going  to  bed ; 
he  had  danced  like  a  mad  thing.  He  had  dressed 
up  and  acted,  and  stood  very  still  in  some  strange 
pose  in  front  of  a  flickering  candle.  When  his 
voice  was  still  unbroken  it  had  been  of  an  excep- 
tional beauty,  and  he  had  sung  all  day  long 
songs  out  of  French  and  Italian  opera,  improvis- 
ing an  accompaniment  as  he  sang.  And  now 
his  voice  was  breaking  he  felt  like  one  who  has 
been  gazing  into  a  still  pool  that  is  suddenly 
ruffled  and  broken  by  the  wind,  he  felt  as  though 
the  strings  of  his  clear  soul  were  gone  to  rust. 
But  even  then,  had  he  been  at  home,  he  would  have 
acted  and  played  and  gone  through  all  the  emo- 
tions of  life,  He  would  have  run  out  of  the  house 
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on  summer  nights  to  watch  the  moon,  and  wor- 
shipped it  till  he  sank  almost  exhausted  on  the 
grass,  and  in  the  winter  he  would  have  gone  lonely 
walks  in  the  Devonshire  lanes,  and  come  home 
to  entertain  hosts  of  his  mother's  friends.  They 
always  seemed  to  admire  him  so  much.  They 
loved  his  jokes  and  his  playing. 

And  this  was  the  boy  who  found  himself  with- 
out a  friend  in  the  house,  regarded  as  a  non- 
descript because  he  could  not  play  games  and  did 
not  descend  to  lower  means  of  making  himself 
notorious.  It  was  certainly  hard. 

"  Trevelyan,"  shrieked  a  raucous  voice,  "  what 
the  hell  d'you  mean  by  sitting  on  my  kish  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sitting  on  your  stinking  kish,"  said 
Paul,  forgetting  that  his  questioner  was  a  third- 
termer  and  he  only  a  first. 

"  Oh,  you  think  my  kish  stinks,  do  you  ?  "  said 
the  pleasant  youth,  banging  aggressively  the  end 
of  the  form  on  which  Paul  was  sitting.  "  Talk 
about  coxy  new  bugs."  Bang,  bang,  crash ! 
"  What  d'you  mean  by  it,  eh  ?  " 

Paul  tried  to  appear  bored,  but  he  was  exceed- 
ingly angry  and  yet  afraid  to  become  the  centre 
of  more  red-faced  third-termers.  His  tormentor 
warmed  to  his  work. 

'  You're  too  ruddy  coxy,  you  know;  I  think 
you'd  better  turf  down  basement." 

Paul  took  no  notice,  but  went  on  reading.    His 
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coolness   was   the   occasion   for   an   exceptionally 
loud  bang  on  the  form  on  which  he  was  sitting 
and  he  was  almost  upset  altogether. 

"  D'you  hear  me  ? — turf  down  basement.  Or 
perhaps  "  —this  being  added  as  an  exceptionally 
grim  hint — "  you'd  prefer  to  come  to  library." 

Now  turfing  down  basement  was  a  custom  pecu- 
liar, thank  God,  to  A  House.  It  was  a  privilege 
of  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  house 
for  three  terms  or  more,  and  consisted  in  making 
your  victim  walk  down  the  long  flight  of  stone 
steps  and  then,  regardless  of  anti-climax,  come  up 
again.  It  was  not  a  particularly  noble  revenge, 
but  it  was  a  sure  safeguard  to  the  physically 
weak  who  had  been  in  the  house  some  terms.  All 
such  a  one  had  to  do  when  he  was  being  molested 
was  to  say,  "  Turf  down  basement  ten  times," 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  solemn  pro- 
gress of  his  enemy  up  and  down  a  flight  of  sordid 
stairs.  The  penalty  for  refusal  to  do  this  was 
"Library"— to  be  more  precise,  three  strokes  of 
the  cane  in  a  barn-like  room,  surrounded  by  yell- 
ing youths,  and  it  was  this  that  Paul's  tormentor, 
held  out  as  the  final  penalty  for  a  refractory  new 
bug. 

But  Paul  was  in  a  tragic  mood — he  felt  he  could 
bear  his  sorrows  if  he  could  but  make  them  noble 
and  dignified.  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  be 
tortured  in  a  Roman  hall,  than  snubbed  in  a 
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Bloomsbury  boarding  house ;  he  would  prefer 
execution  to  apologizing  to  one  whom  he  despised. 
And  although  there  wras  nothing  particularly 
noble  in.  being  beaten  in  a  silly  little  room,  sur- 
rounded by  silly  little  youths  (for  that  is  what^ 
in  essence,  robbed  of  their  superficial  powers,  he 
perceived  them  to  be),  the  prospect  was  neverthe- 
less infinitely  preferable  to  walking  foolishly  up 
an  ugly  flight  of  stairs,  like  a  convict  or  a  white 
mouse. 

So  he  decided  to  get  it  over,  and,  without  look- 
ing at  his  enemy,  got  up  and  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  watch  the 
little  comedy.  Library  was  already  packed  with 
a-  rowdy  audience,  and  immense  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  as  Paul  was  shouldered  in  and  shown 
where  to  bend  over.  He  took  no  notice  of  any- 
one but  went  to  a  form  and  bent  over  to  receive 
three  stinging  blows  as  gracefully  as  he  could. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  look  aesthetic  when 
one  is  being  beaten.  Pathos  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  backside,  and  a  cynical  smile  does  not  reflect 
itself  in  the  hindquarters.  So  Paul  made  his 
way  out  with  "  Coxy  new  bug  "  ringing  in  his  ears, 
followed  by  "  My  word,  those  were  some  juicy 

ones ;   sappy  blows,  my  God." 

*        *  *  *  * 

Upstairs  in  his  warm  and  cosy  room,  Mr.  Har- 
greaves  was  indulging  in  Futurism,  chortling  over 
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the  tit-bits  in  Ezra  Pound.  "  When  I  consider 
the  habits  of  dogs,"  he  was  reading,  "  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  man  is  the  superior  animal."  "  When 
I  carefully  consider  the  habits  of  man,  I  confess, 
my  friend,  I  am  puzzled." 

Paul,  too,  was  puzzled  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

"  MONOTONE  " 

ONE  by  one  the  days  were  crossed  off  from 
the  almanack  and  the  term  drew  to  its  close. 
Things  had  been  going  on  in  much  the  same  way, 
and  Paul  was  still  miserable,  feeling  that  he  would 
never  fit  into  his  new  surroundings.  He  was, 
indeed,  too  unhappy  to  appreciate  all  the  little 
tragedies  and  comedies  that  were  going  on  around 
him  in  A  House  and  the  rest  of  the  school. 

A  public  school  is  a  place  of  paradox.  It  is  a 
hotbed  of  romance,  a  desert  of  materialism.  In 
it  the  angels  and  the  brutes  flourish  together ;  all 
that  is  stupid  and  base,  all  that  is  lofty  and  ideal, 
are  there  for  your  choosing.  It  is  yours  to  open 
its  gates  or  yours  to  wait  for  ever  outside.  It 
can  be  heaven  and  it  can  be  hell ;  and  worse,  it 
can  be  surburban. 

And  all  round  Paul,  while  he  was  being  so 
miserable,  a  thousand  little  dramas  were  being 
acted  all  the  time,  while  he  stood  in  the  middle, 
Hamlet-like,  forced  to  soliloquize  on  details  which 
he  loathed,  forced  to  grabble  after  balls  in  the 
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mud,  unappreciated  and  hated.  Had  he  been 
older  he  would  have  found  his  set — there  were 
many  just  then  at  Martinsell. 

At  the  top  of  the  school  were,  of  course,  the 
Sixth,  a  cheery  lot  of  young  men,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  dull  but  sound  scholars,  and  one  or  two 
brilliant  dilettantes.  One  may  carp  at  the  educa- 
tive value  of  a  classical  education,  but  if  one  wants 
to  do  that  one  shouldn't  have  gone  to  a  public 
school,  at  least  with  any  success. 

The  intellectuals  of  the  school  were  grouped 
more  or  less  by  general  consent  in  the  history 
specialists.  Here  the  flag  of  intellectualism  was 
kept  bravely  flying  by  the  dozen  or  so  members 
who  clustered  round  "  the  Stoat,"  as  the  specialist 
Master  was  called.  It  would  be  good  if  those 
who  talk  so  glibly  of  the  universal  stupidity  of 
the  public  school  boy  could  have  taken  a  glance 
at  the  activities  of  this  little  body.  They  would 
have  heard  furious  discussion  on  the  Marxian 
Theory  of  Value;  they  would  have  heard  essays 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun  from  boys  of 
sixteen.  An  impassioned  debate  on  the  French 
Symbolists  would  be  followed  by  a  sound  treatise 
on  Proportional  Representation  from  a  youth  who 
looked  as  though  he  had  only  just  resigned  a 
seat  in  the  Heavenly  Choir.  Worshippers  of 
Anatole  France  jostled  eager  explorers  into  Baude- 
laire, and  the  aphorisms  of  Bernard  Shaw  were 
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distinctly  old-fashioned  in  this  Jittle  band  of  eager 
thinkers. 

And  the  way  in  which  the  history  specialists 
were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  school  is  in  itself 
significant.  They  were  looked  upon  with  envy 
but  almost  invariably  with  respect.  Boys  in  the 
Sixth  and  in  the  higher  Forms  would  see  them  read- 
ing Walter  Pater  or  Francis  Thompson  arid  say,  "  I 
wish  to  goodness  I  had  time  to  read  more  of  that." 
-  And  their  epigrams,  which  may  have  been  shallow 
but  were  at  least  amusing,  were  echoed  surrep- 
titiously by  many  who,  when  they  had  been  able 
to  find  time  from  their  Greek  and  Latin  elegiacs, 
had  found  relaxation  in  the  boisterousness  of  G.  K. 
Chesterton. 

Of  the  Sixth  Form  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
indeed  all  the  upper  forms  were  run  on  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Sixth  itself.  It  was  only  in  the 
superficial  atmosphere  of  the  school  that  one  was 
struck  by  the  omnipotence  of  athleticism.  Every 
School  book  that  has  been  written  during  the 
last  few  years  has  talked  of  nothing  but  games, 
games,  games — a  school,  we  are  told,  is  a  mixture 
of  vicious  young  barbarians  whose  minds  are  bent 
on  nothing  but  fifteens  and  house  matches,  through 
which  crowd  of  undesirables  the  pale  intellectual 
escorts  his  soul  with  difficulty,  being  lucky  if  he 
ever  gets  through  it  with  a  soul  at  all.  This  idea 
is  as  false  as  it  is  uninteresting.  It  is  true  that 
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for  the  first  terms,  as  Paul  was  to  discover  to  his 
sorrow,  games  were  considered  the  touchstone  of 
intelligence,  almost  of  decency,  but  after  that  a 
boy  gets  from  a  public  school  what  he  brings  to 
it.  If  he  brings  a  brain  it  will  be  cultivated,  if 
he  brings  none  he  will  probably  become  Captain 
of  the  Eleven. 

The  loom  of  youth  is  a  loom  which  must,  please 
God,  be  well  woven,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  loom  of" youth,  not  of  life.  A  man 
will  write  a  book  on  a  public  school  after  he  has 
left  it,  and  he  will  judge  it  from  the  dizzy  heights 
of  twenty-one,  when  he  is  just  tasting  life  for  the 
first  time.  And  he  will  think  of  his  life  at  school 
as  one  in  which  he  always  held  the  great  brain- 
power which  he  now  thinks  he  has,  forgetting 
that  when  he  first  went  to  school  he  was  an  angelic 
child  who  sang  a  shrill  treble  in  the  choir,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  could  not  spell.  School  is 
not  necessarily  an  athletic  desert,  nor  an  orgy  of 
vice,  although  it  can  be  either.  So,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  can  any  community.  It  is  a  pilgrimage 
—one  enters  its  gates  alone,  shy,  empty-handed 
and  afraid,  and  one  comes  out  laughing,  shout- 
ing and  with  glad  eyes,  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
friends  ;  with  one's  arms  full  of  the  flowers  of 
five  great  years. 

And  Paul,  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  was  given  furiously  to  think.  Let  us  con- 
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sider  his  position.  It  was  the  end  of  the  winter 
term,  and  he  had  made  his  depressing  journey 
through  it  at  last,  having  in  no  way  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  He  had  made  one  friend, 
if  friend  he  could  be  called,  Rice;  he  had  done 
moderately  well  at  work  and  he  had  absolutely 
failed  in  games.  Looking  back  over  those  three 
months,  he  had  a  vision  of  a  dull,  drab  period  of 
monotony,  in  which  all  his  instincts  seemed  to 
have  been  stunted,  and  looking  forward  he  saw 
a  long  and  endless  chain  of  To-morrows,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  imagined  that  he  would  emerge 
an  old  man,  hard  and  horny,  with  a  cricket  bat 
in  one  hand  and  a  hockey  stick  in  the  other. 

The  term  was  practically  done  with  now,  and 
Paul  could  hardly  believe  that  in  two  days  he 
would  be  at  home.  The  play-boxes  had  all  been 
packed  up.  Exams,  were  over,  and  all  that  now 
remained  was  the  end  of  term  concert  and  the  last 
chapel.  On  the  last  day,  during  lunch,  a  notice 
was  passed  down  the  table  :  "  Walk  to  station 
to  buy  tickets,  take  overcoats."  Paul  went  up 
to  Rice  after  all,  and  said,  "  You're  walking  with 
me,  aren't  you  ?  "  Rice,  however,  had  got  tired 
of  Paul ;  in  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  rather  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  rugger,  with  the  result  that 
school  no  longer  presented  such  horrors  to  him 
as  on  former  occasions,  and  he  preferred  to  walk 
with  some  one  more  fitted  to  his  present  more 
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exalted  condition.  "  Sorry,  I'm  walking  with 
Fletcher,"  he  said,  and  turned  his  back.  So  Paul 
was  left  to  walk  alone,  there  being  literally  no 
one  else  whom  he  felt  inclined  to  walk  with. 

When  he  had  got  his  ticket  there  was  nothing 
to  do  till  Chapel,  which  was  at  6.30.  So  he  decided 
to  go  for  a  long  walk  in  the  Forest.  He  set  out 
briskly  and  climbed  the  hill,  soon  getting  clear  of 
the  boys  who  were  going  more  slowly,  arm  in 
arm,  sauntering  along  in  couples.  He  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  Forest  and  plunged  in.  It  was  a 
clear,  frosty,  winter's  afternoon,  and  the  sun  shone 
clear  and  bold,  streaking  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  huge  elms  and  beeches  with  yellow  light. 
The  tree  trunks  were  of  an  almost  gaudy  green 
at  the  bottom,  where  they  were  covered  with  moss, 
and  the  ground  carpeted  with  dead  leaves,  moss 
and  fallen  twigs,  which  crunched  agreeably  when 
one  trod  on  them.  Paul  loved  the  delicate  melan- 
choly and  majesty  of  the  Forest  now ;  he  loved  it, 
he  thought,  better  in  the  winter  than  at  any  other 
time.  True,  when  he  was  to  see  it  a  shimmering 
and  enchanted  land  of  golden  green,  on  a  silent 
spring  morning,  he  would  say  it  was  most  beautiful 
then ;  just  as  in  October,  when  the  leaves  were  a 
pageant  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  he  had  stood  under 
them  and  had  told  the  trees  how  wonderful  he 
thought  they  were.  And  now,  as  he  stood  in 
the  clear  cold  light,  he"  spoke  to  them  again. 
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He  wandered  on,  forgetting  the  time,  taking  off 
his  cap,  trying  to  forget  he  was  clothed  in  black. 
But  the  fact  that  the  sun  was  already  sinking 
warned  him  that  he  ought  to  be  looking  out  ftfr 
the  road  if  he  was  not  to  be  lost.  He  turned  off 
down  a  little  path  that  led  to  the  right,  and  came 
to  an  open  space  in  the  forest  which  he  hadn't 
discovered  before,  carpeted  with  springy  turf  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  stray  bushes  of  gorse 
and  brown  bracken ;  and  as  he  walked  on,  he 
noticed  the  road  through  the  trees,  and  just  off 
the  road  an  old  house,  rambling  and  gabled, 
with  a  railed-off  garden  stretching  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  Now  he  had  found  the  road, 
Paul  wondered  if  he  could  get  tea  at  the  house 
— he  had  a  vague  idea  that  all  houses  supplied 
tea. 

He  walked  up  the  garden  path  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  A  maid  opened  it.  "  Can  I  get  tea 
here  ?  "  said  Paul,  rather  abashed  at  seeing  so 
tidy  an  interior.  The  maid  looked  puzzled.  "  Do 
you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Carstairs  ?  "  Paul  thought 
that  as  he  had  started  he  might  as  well  see  Mr. 
Carstairs  as  anyone  else,  so  he  said  he  would  like 
to,  very  much.  Following  the  maid,  he  was  led 
through  a  low  old  corridor,  hung  with  hunting 
prints,  to  a  large,  airy  sitting-room,  where  a  fire 
was  burning  cheerfully.  "  What  name  shall  I  say, 
sir  ?  "  "  Trevelyan,  please."  The  door  closed 
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and  he  was  left  alone.  He  felt  rather  sorry  he 
had  come  now,  and  wondered  what  on  earth 
Mr.  Carstairs  would  think.  However,  this  was 
really  rather  a  jolly  room.  Big  green  curtains 
hung  by  the  side  of  two  tall  French  windows  look- 
ing out  on  to  the  edge  of  the  Forest.  The  furni- 
ture was  dark  oak,  and  all  over  the  room  pewter 
and  old  copper  plates  and  vessels  echoed  the 
glowing  flames  of  the  log  fire.  Some  Durer  prints 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece  and  a  big  book-case 
loomed  invitingly  from  the  further  corner  of  the 
room,  while  earthenware  bowls  filled  with  Christ- 
mas roses  were  placed  on  a  table  next  the  wall. 
Paul  had  hardly  time  to  look  round  before  the 
door  opened  and  a  man  of  about  thirty  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  parson,  with  an  extremely 
pale  but  remarkably  beautiful  face  that  showed 
at  once  a  sense  of  humour  and.  a  strict  asceticism. 
He  smiled  pleasantly  at  Paul. 

"  Good  afternoon — er — Trevelyan." 

Paul  blushed. 

"  I  say,  you  know,  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
think  of  me,  sir,  but  I'd  been  out  a  walk  in  the 
Forest  and  ..." 

"  You  wanted  some  tea  ?  " 

"  Well,  thanks  most  awfully.  You  see,  I  didn't 
know  that  this  was  a  private  house — I  mean  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  place  where  they  were  used 
to  giving  tea  ..."  He  paused. 
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"  So  it  is,"  said  Carstairs,  smiling.  "  I  say,  do 
sit  down." 

Paul  sat  down  on  a  big  leather-covered  sofa. 

"  You  come  from  College,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Carstairs,  lighting  his  pipe. 

"  Yes,  we  break  up  to-morrow,  and  I've  just 
been  buying  my  ticket  home." 

"  Have  you  been  there  long  ?  " 

"  This  is  my  first  term." 

"  You're  in  A  House,  then  ?  " 

Paul  frowned.     "  Yes." 

"  Things  seem  rather  strange  at  first  ?  " 

"Oh,  frightfully— I  loathe  A  House."  He 
looked  up  shyly,  and  seeing  that  Carstairs  looked 
sympathetic,  "  in  fact,  I've  simply  loathed  this 
term." 

"  I'm  sorry' — that's  bad,  ycvu  know.  I  was  at 
Martinsell  myself,  and  I  remember  I  ran  away 
my  first  term.  I  was  so  miserable.  But  then 
they  were  a  much  rougher  lot  than  they  are  now 
— I  don't  know  though,"  he  added,  "  I  suppose 
human  nature's  much  the  same  now  as  it  was 
then — fifteen  years  ago." 

"They're  all  such  fools,"  said  Paul.  "They 
never  think  of  anything  but  games.  And  all  the 
absurd  things  you  have  to  do — keeping  your  coat 
done  up,  carrying  about  those  idiotic  cushions." 
'  You  know,  you're  rather  like  what  I  was  at 
your  age.  I  expect  I  simply  hated  everything, 
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I  didn't  make  any  friends  at  first,  I  was  a  fool  at 
games.  And  then,  you  know,  when  I'd  been  there 
a  year,  somehow  things  got  different.  I  settled 
down  more,  and  got  more  privileges.  I  got  inter- 
ested in  my  work.  And  I  found  friends — that's 
the  thing,  you  know,  to  find  friends."  He  paused 
— some  cinders  fell  out  and  glowed  on  the  hearth. 
Paul  watched  them  smoke  and  turn  grey  and  cold. 
Carstairs  went  on :  "  And  you  see,  somehow, 
when  I  had  to  leave,  I  found  that  I  loved  the 
place  more  than  I'd  ever  loved  anything  else  on 
earth.  I  cried  more  bitterly  when  I  had  to  go  than 
when  I  had  first  come  :  you  don't  think  me  a  fool  ?  " 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

"  And  that's  really  why  I  came  down  here. 
You  see,  I'm  vicar  of  this  little  parish  round  Had- 
ley,  and  it's  only  about  two  miles  from  Martin- 
sell.  I  feel  I  must  be  near  the  place — it  keeps 
one  young." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Paul.  "I  don't  feel  I 
could  ever  get  to  like  this  place.  You  see,  there'll 
always  be  games,  and  it's  always  cold  and  miser- 
able. Besides,  I  want  to  be  at  home.  What  on 
earth's  the  use  of  having  a  home  or  a  mother  if 
you're  never  allowed  to  see  them  ?  I  simply 
hate  everything  here.  I  couldn't  ever  get  to  like 
it — it's  impossible." 

Carstairs  smiled  rather  sentimentally.  "  I 
wonder,"  he  said. 
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The  door  opened  and  tea  was  brought  in.  A 
great  copper  teapot,  and  china  covered  with  rough, 
old-fashioned  blue  roses.  A  little  jar  of  Devon- 
shire cream,  some  home-made  strawberry  jam, 
and  steaming  brown  eggs  and  new  bread  and 
butter  made  Paul  feel  extremely  hungry. 

"  I  say,  this  is  perfectly  splendid,"  he  said. 

Carstairs  smiled. 

"  But  can  you  tell  me  the  time  ? — Chapel's  at 
six  to-night,  ypu  know." 

"  Of  course  it  is — no — there's  heaps  of  time. 
I'm  driving  into  Martinsell  myself,  and  I'll  put  you 
down  at  the  gates  at  a  quarter  to.  Now  help 
yourself." 

They  both  did  so.  Paul  felt  happier  than  he 
had  done  for  a  long  time — the  warmth,  the  com- 
fortable room  and  the  feeling  of  homeliness  which 
there  was  over  everything  made  him  confide  in 
Carstairs  and  tell  him  all  his  trouble.  They  talked 
about  everything  at  school.  Paul  told  him  about 
Temperley,  and  Carstairs  said  he  would  like  to 
see  him,  because  he  felt  sure  that  he  and  Paul 
would  make  it  up.  He  seemed  very  interested 
in  Temperley.  And  then  they  talked  about  every- 
thing under  the  sun — music,  dancing,  Paris,  Lon- 
don— and  Paul  was  genuinely  sorry  when  they 
had  to  leave  the  room  and  go  outside  to  a  cold 
dog-cart,  and  drive  through  the  dark  Forest 
towards  the  school  again. 
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When  he  said  good-bye  to  Carstairs  at  the  gates, 
he  wished  he  could  do  something  to  show  that 
he  was  really  grateful. 

*  You  know,  you've  cheered  me  up  most  enor- 
mously, sir,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  And  I  think  I  can  say  the  same  of  you.  Look 
here,  next  term  mind  you  come  along  and  make 
yourself  really  at  home.  And  perhaps  I'll  have  a 
piano  by  then,  and  you'll  be  able  to  play  it.  Good- 
bye, I  must  be  off  now." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Paul.  He  turned  and  walked 
slowly  across  Court  into  Chapel. 

During  all  the  service  he  wondered  whether  it 
was  possible,  as  Carstairs  had  said,  that  one  day 
he  would  come  really  to  love  Martinsell.  Some- 
how in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  felt  he  couldn't. 
What  he  had  seen  of  the  school  had  shown  him 
all  that  he  hated  and  nothing  of  that  which  he 
loved.  He  watched  the  bloods  in  the  choir  sing- 
ing, "  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing,"  and 
he  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  who  were 
leaving.  And  he  smiled.  What  fools  they  were, 
what  utter  fools  !  When  he  came  to  sing  that 
hymn  for  the  last  time  he  would  shout  it  out  so 
that  all  the  Chapel  should  hear,  and  see  how  glad 
he  was  to  go. 

However,  during  the  concert,  when  he  was 
sitting  wedged  in  between  two  vociferous  third- 
termers,  listening  to  the  college  orchestra  playing 
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Schubert's  unfinished  symphony,  he  wondered 
whether  he  couldn't  become  a  hero  by  some  other 
method  than  that  of  athleticism.  Why  shouldn't 
he  become  so  great  a  pianist  that  the  whole  school 
would  fall  down  and  worship  him  ?  He  didn't 
see  why  it  shouldn't  be  possible,  and  looked  round 
the  huge  building  with  approval.  Yes,  Upper 
School  was  certainly  a  fitting  place  for  a  dramatic 
triumph.  The  lofty  ceiling,  the  huge  boards  on 
the  walls  covered  with  the  dusty  names  of  bygone 
scholars,  the  raw  gas  jets  that  shed  a  bright  light 
on  the  seething  mass  of  boys'  faces — all  would 
form  a  suitable  background  for  him  to  come  slowly 
on  the  stage,  bow,  brush  back  his  hair  (which  was 
daringly  long),  and  sit  down  and  play  a  marvellous 
concerto  of  his  own  composition.  He  sang  the 
airs  softly  to  himself,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
in  his  excitement. 

"  For  God's  sake  stop  that  filthy  row,"  said  one 
third-termer,  punching  him  in  the  ribs. 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  glory  take  your  beastly 
feet  off  my  kish,"  interpolated  the  other. 

Paul  fell  from  his  dreams  to  reality  with  a 
crash.  "  Sorry,"  he  said.  That  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  turned  his  heart  to  stone.  Oh,  what 
was  the  use  of  anything  ?  The  rest  of  the  concert 
he  sat  silent  and  gloomy,  longing  for  to-morrow 
when  he  would  be  at  home,  where  at  least  he 
could  do  things  without  being  kicked  or  snubbed. 
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And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  they  started  to 
sing  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  he  crept  out'  and  went 
straight  upstairs  to  dormitory.  He  got  into  bed 
and  listened  wearily  to  the  shouts  of  revellers  in 
Court,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  when  dor- 
mitory started  to  fill  with  boys  in  various  states 
of  exuberance. 

"  Hullo,  Trevelyan !  "  cried  Blake,  a  small 
second-termer,  who  slept  next  to  Paul.  "  What's 
the  matter  ?  " 

Paul  secretly  rather  liked  Blake.  He  was  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  "  I've  got  rather  a  headache," 
he  said. 

"Hard  luck,"  said  Blake,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  and  starting  to  undress. 

Paul's  heart  warmed  at  the  sympathy  and  they 
started  to  talk  of  the  holidays. 

"  I'm  going  to  Paris,"  said  Blake.  "  Expect  I 
shall  have  rather  a  priceless  time." 

Paul  knew  Paris  well,  and  waxed  enthusiastic. 
He  told  Blake  to  go  to  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
the  Cafe  de  Luxembourg  in  the  Rue  Georges. 
"  Oh,  it's  a  perfectly  wonderful  place — a  wonder- 
ful orchestra,  and  dancing  while  you  have  dinner. 
But  the  person  who  really  ought  to  tell  you  about 
Paris  is  a  man  I  met  this  afternoon  called  Car- 
stairs.  He  knows  it  inside  out,  and  was  telling 
me  .  .  ." 

Blake    interrupted    in    the    middle    of    getting 
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into  his  pyjamas.  "  D'you  mean  the  Vicar  of 
Hadley  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;   why,   d'you   know  him  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord,  no — I  don't  know  him,  I  know 
of  him,  though — so  do  most  people ;  you  see  he's 
rather  a  notorious  blighter." 

Paul  sat  up  in  bed.  "  Notorious — why  on 
earth  ?  " 

"  What,  haven't  you  heard  all  the  fuss  there's 
been  about  his  being  allowed  to  be  vicar  ?  " 

"  No  ;    why  was  there  a  fuss  ?  " 

''  Well,  if  he's  a  pal  of  yours  I'm  sorry  I  men- 
tioned it,  but  I  think  you  might  as  well  know. 
You  see  he  was  at  Martinsell,  himself." 

"  I  know,"  said  Paul  rather  impatiently.  "  He 
told  me  all  about  it." 

"  But  I  don't  suppose  he  told  you  he  was 
bunked,  did  he  ?  " 

Paul  gasped.  "  Good  Lord,"  he  said,  and  rubbed 
his  head  against  the  pillow. 

He  thought  hard  for  a  minute. 

And  then — "  By  the  way,  what  was  he  bunked 
for  ?  " 

But  Blake  appeared  not  to  hear  him,  and  ran 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  And  Paul, 
wondering  if  he  was  himself  the  only  sane  person 
in  the  world,  turned  over  and  sank  into  a  dream- 
less sleep. 
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MRS.  TREVELYAN  leaned  over  the  break- 
fast table  and  waited.  It  was  about  a 
week  before  the  end  of  the  holidays,  and  she  and 
Paul  had  spent  them  in  a  glorious  time  in  Lon- 
don, staying  in  the  house  that  her  husband  had 
left  her  when  he  died.  It  was  a  typical  January 
day,  a  light  yellow  fog  obscured  the  park  outside 
the  window,  and  even  the  big  fire  and  the  electric 
lights  left  the  room  a  little  chilly.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock  but  Paul  was  not  down  yet,  although 
from  time  to  time  strange  noises  were  heard  over- 
head which  showed  that  he  was  at  least  getting 
up.  Eventually  some  particularly  loud  bangs 
occurred,  and  the  door  burst  open  and  Paul  rushed 
in. 

He  dashed  to  his  mother  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 
"  Awfully  sorry  to  be  late,  mother,"  he  said,  and 
sank  down  into  his  seat. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  down," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Paul  helped  himself  to  porridge.  "  I  know 
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but  if  you  only  knew  how  wonderful  it  is  to  be 

able  to  lie  in  bed  again He  frowned,  and 

then  broke  into  a  smile  again — a  smile  which  sel- 
dom left  him  when  he  was  at  home. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 

his.     "  I  know — I  wish  you  could  always  get  up 

late."     Paul  swallowed  some  coffee.     "  I  suppose 

I  shall  have  to  get  those  beastly  clothes  and  things 

-for  my  play-box,"  he  said. 

"  I  know — -I've  just  been  reading  this  dreadful 
book  they've  sent." 

"What's  that?"  said  Paul.  "Oh,  the  Blue 
Book,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  is  blue — I  wonder  why  they  chose 
such  an  ugly  blue.  It  gives  a  list  of  your  form 
and  you  come  sixth.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
where  you  were  ?  You  billy,  you  never  seem  to 
tell  me  anything  about  your  school." 

"  My  dear  Mabird,  why  should  I  ?  It's  all  cold 
and  hard  and  beastly." 

"  Poor  Paul !  " 

He  took  up  the  book  and  looked  at  the  list  of 
Masters. 

"  Oh,  here's  that  beast  Allsop,  who  tries  to 
teach  me  French.  I  loathe  him." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  looked  up.  "  You  know,  you 
were  rather  silly  about  him.  You  wrote  me  most 
awful  things  on  a  postcard  about  him — it  was  him, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 
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"  I  believe  it  was." 

*  Yes — well,  you  simply  mustn't  write  any  more 
like  that — you  said  he  was  an  idiot." 

"  So  he  is." 

"  And  was  hideous." 

"  He  is — too  hideous  for  words." 

"  And  that  he  beat  his  wife.  Paul,  how  do 
you  know  he  beats  his  wife  ?  " 

"  I  don't — but  he  obviously  does." 

;'  Well,  I'm  afraid  you'll  get  into  dreadful  trouble 
if  you  write  it  on  a  postcard." 

Paul  looked  at  the  Blue  Book  again.  "  Well, 
anyhow,  next  term  will  be  better.  I  shall  be  in  a 
higher  form.  And  then  it  will  be  hockey.  We've 
got  to  get  a  hockey  stick  this  morning." 

'  Well,  we'd  better  go  out  now — it's  after  eleven." 

"  All  right.  I  don't  want  one  with  a  rubber 
handle — it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge." 

However,  shopping  that  day,  especially  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's,  was  great  fun,  and  the  assistants  at 
Mme.  Louise  did  not  quickly  forget  the  boy  who 
sat  down  with  perfect  complacency  on  the  sofa 
to  choose  his  mother's  hats.  "  My  dear  Mabird, 
it's  idiotic  for  you  to  wear  a  toque ;  look  here  !  " 
He  seized  a  black  picture  hat,  crowned  with 
ospreys,  from  the  hand  of  an  astonished  matron 
and  put  it  on  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  head.  "  There  1  " 
— he  turned  to  the  little  group  who  were  serving 
them,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  "  Que  madame 
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est  ravissante  !  "  The  hearts  of  the  black-robed 
women  were  his  from  that  moment.  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan  pretended  to  try  to  stop  these  eccentricities, 
but  in  reality  she  was  proud  of  them.  At  lunch, 
at  Claridge's,  it  was  the  same.  Elaborate  and 
serious  discussions  as  to  the  menu  delighted  her 
no  less  than  the  waiter,  and  Paul  held  forth  in 
broken  English  on  the  varieties  of  hors  d'ceuvre 
which  he  wished  to  eat,  waving  his  hands  about 
and  showing  all  the  finesse  of  an  accomplished 
gourmet. 

"  Don't  you  make  them  laugh  at  school  ?  *' 
she  said. 

Paul  shook  his  head  scornfully.  "  I  never  say 
anything  at  school ;  they  wouldn't  understand." 

The  rest  of  the  holidays  passed  like  this — both 
of  them  trying  to  forget  till  the  last  minute  that 
the  holidays  were  practically  over.  However, 
the  last  day  came  eventually  and  Paul  found 
himself  on  the  platform  saying  "  Good-bye  "  before 
he  realized  that  he  had  to  go  at  all. 

The  train  glided  off  and  he  watched  the  black 
buildings  flying  past  and  the  country  getting  more 
and  more  green.  Paul  loved  travelling  by  train, 
especially  when  he  was  alone  in  the  carriage — 
he  would  sing  and  act,  having  passionate  conver- 
sations with  the  rack,  and  heart  to  heart  talks 
with  the  cushions  on  the  seats.  He  drew  down 
the  window— it  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  the 
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fields  were  already  growing  dark  and  mysterious. 
Somehow  he  felt  he  ought  to  be  much  sadder  than 
he  actually  was  ;  at  present  he  seemed  to  have 
built  round  him  a  barrier  created  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  last  four  weeks — they  had  had  a 
soporific  effect  which  was  dulled  still  more  by  the 
steady  rhythm  of  the  train.  He  lay  back  and 
smiled,  the  cold  air  blowing  in  and  playing  with 
his  hair.  Fragments  of  tunes  fitted  themselves 
into  the  rushing  of  the  wheels,  the  ever-changing 
lines  of  hills  standing  out  against  the  coming 
night  were  a  gorgeous  pageant  of  colour,  like  a 
drop-scene  on  an  immense  stage.  Paul  wished 
the  train  would  go  on  for  ever,  that  it  might  sail 
round  the  earth  and  then  rush  off  into  space, 
carrying  him  on  a  wild  and  solitary  journey  through 
the  clouds.  He  had  visions  of  the  rocking  car- 
riage whirling  through  space  on  some  dawn  in 
years  to  come,  with  thousands  of  golden  baby 
stars  floating  past  the  blank  windows.  He  saw 
himself  lean  out  and  gather  quantities  of  them 
and  make  them  into  a  glistening  bouquet,  like 
buttercups.  How  ripping  !  He'd  never  thought 
of  stars  as  flowers  before.  He  looked  up  and 
began  to  talk  to  the  rack  about  it  all,  and  then, 
suddenly,  he  saw  his  hockey  stick  and  fell  once 
more  with  a  crash.  Beauty,  then  bathos — always 
the  same.  Was  that  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life  ? 
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"  Martinsell,"  shouted  a  porter,  and  Paul  grasped 
his  things  and  got  out  with  a  sinking  sensation 
on  to  the  dark  platform. 

"  Hullo,  Trevelyan  !  "  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 
and,  looking  round  with  a  little  glad  start,  he  saw 
it  was  Temperley.  He  looked  very  flushed  and 
happy,  and  carried  a  hockey  stick — his  bowler 
was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  was  chatting 
easily  to  Debley,  a  popular,  easy-going  boy,  much 
senior  to  him.  It  was  nice  of  Temperley  to  notice 
him  like  that,  and  Paul  instinctively  felt  a  desire 
to  walk  back  with  him  down  the  long  dark  road 
to  the  town,  w^th  its  tiny  twinkling  lights  ;  but 
he  didn't  feel  equal  to  walking  with  Debley. 
Besides,  Temperley  probably  didn't  want  to  see 
him  after  all.  So  he  gripped  his  bag  more  closely 
and  walked  down  the  hill  by  himself. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  with  bright  stars  shining 
like  little  hard  jewels  in  the  sky.  All  around 
him  were  boys  hurrying  along  carrying  their  hockey 
sticks  and  bags  with  "  necessities  for  the  first 
night,"  walking  in  trios  or  in  pairs,  shouting  out 
greetings  to  one  another.  Now  and  then,  a  boy 
—usually  smaller  than  himself  and  never  particu- 
larly prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  school — would 
call  out  to  him  and  he  would  answer  with  some 
light-hearted  remark  ;  but  an  inevitable  feeling 
of  depression  was  settling  over  him,  and  as  he 
walked  along  the  broad  street,  with  the  chatter- 
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ing  groups  of  men  and  women  in  the  doorways, 
and  his  tired  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  began  to  ask 
himself  what  he  was  really  going  back  to.  Who 
was  there  who  would  be  sorry  if  he  didn't  ever 
come  back  at  all,  if  he  went  and  threw  himself 
there  and  then  into  the  Kennet  ?  Well,  at  any 
rate,  there  was  Rice,  he  thought — and  he  only 
wished  he  were  there  then.  But  he  knew  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  that  his  friendship  with  Rice  was 
a  cul-de-sac  ;  it  could  lead  nowhere.  He  was  a 
splendid  companion  when  one  was  depressed  ;  he 
would  always  laugh  at  one's  jokes  and  he  never 
felt  awkward  with  him.  But  he  knew  that  he 
would  never  love  him  as  himself.  He  would 
never  feel  that  utter  harmony  which  is  so  wild 
an  exultation,  that  he  had  felt  once  or  twice  with 
.  .  .  with  whom  ?  Who  was  it  that  his  thoughts 
invariably  turned  to  when  he  was  near  the  Beauti- 
ful ?  When  Music  lifted  him  out  of  the  world 
and  made  him  want  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  praise 
God  ;  who  was  it  that  he  wished  to  sing  to  ?  When 
he  laughed,  in  whose  face  was  it  that  he  longed 
to  see  the  answering  smile  ?  And  before  him, 
clear  and  fair,  rose  up  the  image  of  Temperley, 
his  hands  on  his  muddy  hockey  stick  ;  his  arm 
in  Debley's,  throwing  him  a  casual  "  hullo  !  "  in 
the  dark  little  station  he  had  come  from. 
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"  C'est  une  dure  loi,  mais  une  loi  supreme 
Vieille  comme  le  monde  et  la  fatalite 
Qu'il  nous  faut  du  malheur  recevoir  le  bapt£me 
Et  qu'a  ce  triste  prix  tout  doit  etre  achet6. 

"  Les  moissons  pour  murir  ont  besoin  de  rosee 
Pour  vivre  et  pour  sentir  1'homme  a  besoin  de  pleurs, 
La  joie  a  pour  symbole  une  plante  brisee 
Humide  encore  de  pluie  et  couverte  de  fleurs." 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET 

THE  public  schools,  thank  God,  are  as  hard 
on  the  youthful  poet  as  on  the  youthful 
prig,  and  the  discipline  endured  by  the  former 
goes  a  long  way  towards  the  prevention  of  the 
latter.  And  that  discipline  is  not  the  dreadful 
destructive  thing  that  most  school  books  would 
have  us  believe,  it  is  a  healthy  influence  which 
is  just  what  is  wanted  by  a  clever  boy  such  as 
Paul — it  stops  the  dilettanteism  which  would 
otherwise  be  in  danger  of  swamping  what  is  really 
valuable  in  a  boy's  mind.  Poetry,  true  poetry, 
like  originality  which  really  is  original  and  not 
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merely  dullness  distorted  into  the  bizarre,  is  not 
worth  much  if  it  is  so  fragile  and  exotic  a  flower 
that  a  kick  in  the  back  will  make  its  devotees 
cast  it  regretfully  aside,  and  a  smack  on  the  head 
make  them  forget  that  they  ever  loved  it.  Byron 
was  a  rebel  at  school,  he  loathed  it  as  much  as  he 
loathed  England ;  Shelley  had  a  miserable  time — 
largely  through  his  own  fault — but  school  does 
not  seem  to  have  stopped  their  singing.  And  it 
was  the  same  with  Paul — if  he  had  never  gone 
to  school  he  would  have  grown  into  a  prig  of 
the  first  water,  probably  gone  to  the  Slade  Art 
School  and  have  published  a  series  of  coloured 
and  precious  poems  bound  in  pale  green,  and 
published  at  his  own  expense. 

But  Paul  was  gradually  learning  his  lesson. 
He  was  beginning  to  realize  that  though  aesthetes 
of  fourteen  may  be  very  charming,  their  charm 
is  not  always  so  apparent  to  other  boys  of  their 
own  age  as  it  is  to  themselves.  He  began  to  see 
that  if  he  wished  to  be  happy  he  must  adapt  him- 
self more  and  more  to  the  ways  of  others  and  do 
things  which  before  he  had  looked  upon  as  degrad- 
ing, such  as  playing  games,  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self in  them,  and  singing  in  dormitory.  Dormitory 
was  indeed  where  he  first  started  to  emerge. 
Pyjamas  seemed  to  lend  themselves  to  his  mood 
more  than  the  staid  black  which  he  had  to  wear 
in  the  daytime,  and  running  round,  jumping  over 
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beds,  chasing  and  being  chased,  he  lost  all  the 
old  self-consciousness  which  he  still  occasionally 
suffered  from  at  other  times. 

Dormitories  were  amusing  places.  In  A  House 
there  were  six,  each  containing  about  fifteen  boys. 
The  general  impression  was  rather  cheerless — 
bare  boards,  big  windows  which  always  seemed 
to  be  open  to  the  snow  as  well  as  to  the  sun,  a 
long  washing  stand  containing  a  blue  basin  for 
each  boy,  and  ranged  down  the  walls  iron  bed- 
steads, each  covered  with  a  scarlet  counterpane, 
known  as  "  College  Redder,"  which  was  all  the 
colour  which  the  room  possessed.  Every  night, 
at  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  they  started  to  fill 
with  shrieking  boys,  who  continued  shrieking  till 
9.15,  when  a  bell  rang  and  they  knelt  down  (rather 
out  of  breath)  to  pray.  After  their  souls,  and 
incidentally  their  lungs,  were  thus  relieved,  renewed 
excitement  was  the  order  of  the  night  until  at 
9.30  "lights  out"  was  sounded.  The  captains  of 
dormitory  then  lined  up,  looking  very  pink  and 
clean,  in  their  pyjamas,  to  say  good-night  to  the 
housemaster,  and  all  the  house  was  silent. 

A  House  was  always  noisy.  There  must  have 
been  something  magic  about  it,  Paul  used  to  think, 
because  a  boy  would  wander  across  Court  towards 
it  looking  entirely  quiet  and  decorous,  and  as 
soon  as  he  set  his  foot  in  the  stone  porch  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  would  rise  from  his  lips  and  often  con- 
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tinue,  with  short  breaks,  for  a  period  of  several 
hours.  And  Dormitory  was  the  place  where  the 
shriekers  were  most  of  all  in  evidence,  especially 
on  Saturday  nights,  because  then  dormitory  con- 
certs were  held  in  which  everyone,  except  the 
captains,  had  to  sing.  One  night  towards  the 
end  of  the  term,  on  a  bitterly  cold  night  of  March? 
Paul  lay  back  and  listened  to  a  recitation  by 
Windermere,  a  strange  boy  with  an  amazing  talent 
for  mimicry.  "  I  was  standin'  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,"  he  began  in  a  broad  Lancashire  dialect, 
and  a  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  interesting 
remark  ;  his  effort  was  a  great  success.  After 
that,  Spencer,  a  mild  and  retiring  youth  who 
sparkled  only  when  he  was  in  a  cold  bath,  was 
called  upon  to  sing.  He  demurred  feebly. 

"  But  I  say,  I  sang  last  week." 

Acland's   gruff  voice   answered  from  a  corner 
of  the  room. 

"  What  did  you  sing  ?  '^ 

"  Two  Eyes  of  Grey." 

"  Damn  rotten  it  was,  too.     Come  on,  you've 
got  to  sing  again." 

"  But  honestly,  Acland,  that's  all  I  know." 

'  Well,  I  told  you  to  get  a  song  ready,  didn't 
I?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  why  the  dickens  didn't  you  ?  " 

''  Well — they  didn't  send  them  from  home." 
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"  I  can't  help  that ;  either  you  sing  or  you  come 
and  be  beaten." 

Spencer  was  very  worried.  Fortunately  it  was 
in  the  dark,  but  still,  darkness  didn't  make  beat- 
ing any  less  painful.  Should  he  sing  ?  No — he 
couldn't.  He  put  up  a  bit  more  of  a  fight. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  it's  my  fault." 

"  Whose  fault  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  My  father  didn't  send  the  songs,"  replied 
Spencer  peevishly. 

"  Well,  I  can't  beat  your  beastly  father,  can 
I  ?  Come  over  here." 

Muffled  sounds  of  a  boy  getting  out  of  bed, 
subdued  giggles  from  the  rest  of  the  dormitory, 
three  sharp  blows  with  a  cane,  hurried  steps  back 
to  bed  and  then  the  tragedy  was  over. 

Acland  pursued  his  pitiless  task. 

"  Now,  Trevelyan,  you're  one  of  our  star  per- 
formers, what  are  you  going  to  sing  ?  " 

Paul  didn't  feel  exactly  inspired  by  this  prelude, 
and  didn't  feel  sure  of  his  audience. 

"  Well,  do  you  mind  something  in  Italian  ?  " 
he  said. 

"Swank,"  said  Acland.  "Good  Lord,  I've 
never  seen  such  arrant  swank.  Look  here,  are 
you  a  second  or  third-termer  ?  " 

"  Second." 

"  Only  a  second-termer  and  sings  Italian.  Good 
Lord !  " 
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Paul  thought  this  very  childish.  "  I  didn't 
know  Italian  was  a  privilege  of  third-termers," 
he  said,  rather  astonished  at  his  own  boldness. 

"  If  you're  trying  to  be  sarcastic  you'll  follow 
Spencer,"  said  Acland  darkly  ;  "  what's  the  song  ?  " 

"  The  Prologue  to  Pagliacci." 

"  Good  Lord,  what  ?     Say  it  again." 

Paul  sighed.  "  The  Prologue  to  Pagliacci — 
Scotti  sings  it." 

Acland  felt  slightly  nonplussed.  "  Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  all  right,  then.  Shall  we  have  it, 
Spencer  ?  " 

"  Rather.     He  sings  jolly  well." 

"  All  right,  then.  Only,  look  here,  Trevelyaiis 
if  you  say  anything  shady  or  anything  bad  in 
Italian,  I  shall  beat  you.  D'you  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul,  and  sang  the  opening  bars. 
Dormitory  was  all  attention  then.  He  had  heard 
Scotti  sing  the  song  in  Paris  and  remembered 
having  his  heart-strings  torn  out  by  the  terrific 
passion  he  put  into  it,  and  although  Paul's  voice 
was  naturally  still  undeveloped  he  knew  how  to 
sing.  He  forgot  all  Dormitory,  all  House — every- 
thing— he  wept  with  Pierrot,  he  danced  with 
Columbine,  the  tragedy  of  Pagliacci  was  for  a 
moment  his  own.  He  sobbed  out  the  words  : 

"  E  voi  puitosto,  che  le  nostre  povere  gabbane 
d'istrioni,  le  nostr'anime  considerate,  poiche  siam 
uomini  di  carne  e  d'ossa  .  ."  but  when  it  came 
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to  "  Andiam  !  Incominciate  !  "  he  shouted  out 
the  words  in  English  at  the  top  of  his  voice— 

44  Ring  up  the  curtain  !  " 

Dormitory  never  clapped  as  it  did  then,  and 
other  dormitories  joined  in  and  shouts  of  "  Encore ! " 
were  echoed  all  over  the  building.  Paul  was 
pleased,  if  a  little  embarrassed,  and  realized  more 
than  ever  the  fact  that  if  a  boy  can  do  something — 
no  matter  what  it  is — at  school,  he  will  sooner  or 
later  come  into  his  own.  It  is  true  that  very 
young  boys,  not  only  at  school  but  all  over  the 
world,  can  appreciate  only  physical  courage  and 
talent,  but  it  is  a  strange  intelligence  that  con- 
demns the  public  school  system  because  of  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  extreme  youth,  which  is 
after  all  primeval  and  instinctive. 

Yes,  Dormitory  was  amusing  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  Among  other  strange  youths,  it  contained 
one  Bardsley,  whose  main  penchant  in  life  appeared 
to  be  a  love  of  beating  people.  He  had  been  in 
the  house  a  long  time,  and  consequently  possessed 
an-  artificial  superiority  over  those  who  were 
physically  more  robust  than  he  himself.  He  would 
go  out  walks  by  himself,  gazing  with  round  eyes 
at  the  hedges  and  occasionally  darting  up  to  pick 
off  a  particularly  supple  piece  of  willow,  and 
would  wend  his  way  back  to  house  in  utter  con- 
tentment, making  it  whistle  through  the  air  as 
he  went.  One  day  Mr.  Hargreaves  happened  to 
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be  strolling  past  dormitory  in  which  Bardsley 
was  changing  by  himself,  and  he  heard  sounds  of  a 
violent  flagellation  going  on  inside,  and  looking 
in,  observed  Bardsley  dancing  round  and  round  a 
pillow  which  was  hung  over  the  end  of  the  bed 
beating  it,  with  eyes  glistening  with  excitement. 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  "  he  said.  Bards- 
ley paused  for  a  minute,  crimson  with  embar- 
rassment. "  Giving  him  some  juicy  ones,  sir," 
he  said,  and  then  glanced  at  the  pillow  again. 
The  limp  mass  of  feathers  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  resumed  his  operations  while  Mr.  Har- 
greaves  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  shrug  and 
a  smile.  He  had  been  a  housemaster  too  long 
to  be  surprised  at  any  eccentricities  of  human 
nature. 

And  thus,  day  after  day  went,  and  gradually 
Paul  grew  to  dislike  the  place  a  little  less.  He 
still  longed  passionately  for  home  ;  he  still  resented 
having  to  be  at  school  at  all,  but  the  fierce  hate 
which  had  marked  his  first  term  was  turning  more 
and  more  into  a  mildly  hostile  toleration.  Friends 
were  still  what  he  wanted  more  than  anything, 
and  those  he  had  still  to  find.  Beyond  Carst airs, 
his  friend  in  the  Forest,  there  was  no  one,  besides 
Temperley,  in  whom  he  took  any  interest  at  all, 
and  Temperley  and  he  were  not  on  speaking 
terms  now.  Love  is  very  near  to  hate. 

Carstairs,  however,  was  a  sure  help  in  trouble. 
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After  his  conversation  with  Blake,  Paul  had  felt 
rather  dubious  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  to 
see  him,  but  sheer  loneliness  had  driven  him  to 
his  house,  and  as  he  had  always  been  so  charming 
and  so  sympathetic,  Paul  had  tried  to  forget  the 
rumours  about  him,  although  one  day  he  felt  he 
would  find  out  for  himself  whether  they  were 
true  or  not. 

He  was  having  tea  with  him  one  day  towards 
the  end  of  the  term  and  had  been  playing  the 
piano.  Carstairs  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire, 
listening. 

"  I  say,  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  "  you  play  Chopin 
extraordinarily  well.  Have  you  made  it  up  with 
Temperley  yet  ?  " 

Paul  did  not  see  the  connection.  He  did  a 
glissande  up  the  piano  and  twirled  round  on  the 
music  stool. 

"  No,  I  haven't ;    he  hates  me." 

"  And  there's  no  one  else  ?  " 

"  No  one." 

Paul  put  on  the  soft  pedal  and  played  some 
Debussy  chords  in  the  treble.  A  cluster  of  scarlet 
berries  trembled  elusively  in  a  bowl  on  the  piano, 
and  from  the  darkness  of  the  other  end  of  the 
room  came  back  faint  reflections  of  the  fire's 
glowing  gold,  caught  by  a  tiny  bronze  reproduc- 
tion of  Rodin's  "Ange  De"chu." 

14 1  still  hate  every  thing,"  he  said  dreamily,  "  the 
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hardness,  the  cold,  no  friends  and  nowhere  to  be 
alone.  That's  the  essence  of  the  whole  beastly 
thing,"  he  spoke  passionately  now,  "  nowhere  to 
be  alone,"  and  a  smashing  discord  echoed  what 
he  felt,  with  an  indignant  rush  of  whole  tone 
arpeggios. 

As  he  left  Carstairs  that  afternoon  he  stopped 
for  a  minute  in  the  hall.  A  cold  blast  of  wind 
rushed  in  and  a  few  wet  leaves  swirled  through 
the  open  door.  He  stood  shaking  hands  with 
Carstairs,  his  hair  blown  by  the  breeze,  shivering 
a  little  in  the  bitter  cold. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  see  you  again  till  next  term — this  term's 
almost  over  now,  thank  Heavens." 

Carstairs  took  his  hand  and  held  it. 

'  Very  well.  But  mind  you  come  next  term, 
won't  you  ?  I  shall  miss  you  very  much  if  you 
don't." 

"  Of  course  I'll  come." 

"  And  Paul  .  .  ." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ever  swear  ?  " 

Paul  blushed  slightly.  "  How  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  do  you  ever  say  damn,  and  words 
like  that  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't ;    why  should  I  ?  " 

Carstairs  smiled  and  looked  out  into  the  Forest. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Somehow  I  think  you'd 
play  Chopin  better  if  you  did." 

And  on  his  way  back,  as  the  wind  tore  and 
raged  through  the  tree  trunks,  and  grey  clouds 
scurried  across  the  sky,  Paul  was  again  given 
furiously  to  think. 


END   OF  BOOK   I. 
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MODULATIONS 

"  Non  e  colpa  del  Sol,  se  1'orba  fronte 
Nol  vede,  quando  scende  e  quando  poia 
Ma  della  condizion  malvagia  e  croia  " 

DANTE  :    La  Vita  Nuova 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    SECOND    STEP 

IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  1913,  Dr.  Peregrine 
Storey's  House  at  Martinsell  bore  much  the 
same  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  school  as 
Athens  at  the  period  of  her  prime  to  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  hegemony.  It  was  cock  house  at 
everything,  and  had  been  so  for  nearly  three 
years.  Dark  rumours  floated  about  the  rest  of 
the  school  that  Storey  was  a  baby-snatcher 
whose  habit  it  was  to  wander  surreptitiously  round 
England  making  a  tour  of  the  private  schools 
and  securing  any  promising  athletes  in  embryo 
for  his  own  house.  It  was  indeed  curious  that 
such  inevitable  success  should  invariably  crown 
the  efforts  of  his  boys — the  house  was  after  all 
the  same  size  as  any  of  the  others,  and  beyond 
an  esprit  de  corps  which  was  extraordinarily  keen, 
there  was  little  which  should  make  the  laurels 
fall  so  thickly  on  Down  House  (as  it  was  then 
called).  Perhaps  the  explanation  was  to  be  found 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Peregrine  himself — he  was 
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one  of  those  muscular  Christians  in  whom  the 
muscles  are  so  highly  developed  that  they  almost 
obscure  the  Christianity. 

And  it  was  this  house  that  Paul  had  to  enter 
when  he  returned  for  the  summer  term,  not  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  trepidation. 

"  What  house  are  you  going  into  ?  "  used  to 
be  a  favourite  question  in  A  House,  and  when 
he  replied  "  Storey's,"  the  invariable  result  was 
for  his  questioner  to  double  up  with  laughter 
as  though  it  were  a  huge  joke.  And  when  Paul 
arrived  at  Martinsell  on  a  gusty  evening  in  April, 
and  set  out  for  his  new  dwelling-place,  he  felt 
almost  as  miserable  as  when  he  first  joined  the 
school,  although  he  took  care  not  to  show  it  now. 

All  the  A  House  bloods  seemed  to  be  going 
into  Storey's  this  term,  and  Paul  only  wished 
that  he  had  some  friends  among  them.  How- 
ever, when  he  reached  house,  he  saw  Temperley, 
Spencer  and  Acland  all  waiting  outside  Storey's 
door  in  a  state  of  utter  panic,  so  it  seemed  to  him, 
and  as  he  came  smiling  along  he  was  greeted  by 
them  all — a  thing  which  he  had  not  expected. 

"  Hullo,  Trevelyan  1  I  didn't  know  you  were 
coming  into  this  house,"  said  Acland. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  rather  funny,  isn't  it  ?  "  replied 
Paul. 

"  Why  on  earth  did  you  ?  You're  no  good  at 
games." 
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"  No,  but  then  it's  the  best  house,  after  all." 
He  caught  Temperley's  eye. 

They  were  motioned  in  and  stood  silently  in 
front  of  Storey,  who  took  their  health  certifi- 
cates, one  by  one,  and  opened  them.  In  each 
was  a  note  from  the  boys'  parents,  setting  forth 
the  particular  eccentricities,  delicacies  and  pen- 
chants of  their  sons,  which  the  Doctor  looked 
at  wearily  and  threw  aside.  Paul's  envelope  how- 
ever contained  only  a  health  certificate — nothing 
else.  Storey  raised  his  eyes. 

"  Well — er — Trevelyan,  you're  the  first  boy  this 
term  whose  people  haven't  plagued  me  with  an 
account  of  all  their  ridiculous  fads.  You  must 
have  either  a  very  careless  or  a  very  remarkable 
mother." 

Paul's  heart  warmed.  "  She  is,  sir,  quite 
amazing." 

The  adjective  was  unusual.  Storey  looked 
at  him  curiously. 

"  Sit  dowfi,  please."     They  sat  down. 

He  went  to  the  mantelpiece  and  then  delivered 
the  oration  which  he  gave  to  all  new  boys. 

"  Well,  I  always  say  very  much  the  same  thing 
to  boys  coming  into  my  house,"  he  began.  ;'  You've 
left  A  House  now,  and  I  want  you  to  leave  behind 
you  all  the  ideas  which  you  had  there  and  try  to 
learn  a  new  set  of  traditions."  He  paused.  "  The 
chief  thing  you'll  notice  here  is  a  great  deal  more 
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freedom — in  your  games  and  your  work,  wherever 
you  are — and  I  want  you  to  see  that  you  use 
that  freedom  properly,  and  for  the  reason  it  was 
given  you — to  develop  your  initiative.  My  idea 
is,  and  has  always  been,  to  leave  things  to  my 
boys  as  much  as  possible  ;  the  house  is  virtually 
run  by  the  captains — I  merely  supervise.  And 
you  will  obey  the  captains  in  everything,  please, 
just  as  you  would  obey  myself.  They  are  acting 
for  me.  And  don't  come  to  me  and  complain 
about  them,  or  about  any  silly  little  thing  you  may 
not  like — that  was  all  right  in  A  House,  but 
here  it  is  your  job  to  look  after  yourself,  and  I 
haven't  time  to  'play  the  part  of  a  nurse. 

'  You  know  the  school  motto — '  Virtute  studio 
ludo.'  Well,  you  can  interpret  that  how  you 
please — personally,  I  take  it  to  mean  '  Pluy  hard, 
work  hard'  '  (Paul  noticed  the  transposition  of 
the  two  verbs),  "  and  that's  what  you've  got  to 
do  in  this  house.  Slackness  doesn't  pay.  You 
must  realize  that  at  once. 

'Thank  you,  that's  all  I  want  to  say.  Good 
luck  to  you." 

He  turned  his  back  on  them  and  opened  a 
book  while  the  four  boys  trooped  out.  Every- 
one looked  very  impressed  except  Paul— he  found 
it  hard  to  be  affected  by  a  speech  of  that  des- 
cription and  was  engaged  in  thinking  how  much 
better  he  could  have  done  it  himself. 
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The  next  item  on  the  programme  was  to  go  to 
dormitory.  In  Down  House — or  as  it  was  called 
D  House — there  are  two  dormitories,  each  con- 
taining about  thirty  boys,  big  airy  rooms,  with 
glass  doors  at  the  end  leading  to  elaborate  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  hot  and  cold  showers,  and  all 
that  a  fastidious  jeunesse  dorie  can  desire.  Tem- 
perley  and  Spencer  went  to  the  bottom  one,  Paul 
and  Acland  to  the  top.  They  stood  outside  the 
door  a  minute. 

'  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  I  don't  know  ;    ought  we  to  go  in  ?  " 

''  Why  ever  not  ?  "  School  convention  never 
sank  very  far  into  Paul's  mind.  He  pushed  open 
the  door  and  they  walked  in,  and  appropriated 
two  beds  at  the  end  of  the  room.  No  one  else 
was  in  dormitory,  the  school  bloods  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  arriving  till  the  last  minute. 
They  wandered  slowly  round  the  room. 

"  By  Jove,  this  is  where  Rufus  sleeps,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Acland,  standing  in  front  of  a  bed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Who  is  Rufus  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord,  Trevelyan,  you  are  an  extra- 
ordinary chap.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Fifteen 
last  year  and  would  be  next,  if  he  hadn't  crocked 
himself  up.  He  isn't  coming  back  this  term, 
though." 

"  Oh,"  said  Paul.     Rufus  did  not  interest  him. 
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"  Let's  go  down  and  see  if  we've  got  promotions." 

"  All  right." 

They  went  across  to  the  school  notice  board, 
and  peered  at  the  board,  lit  by  a  flickering  lamp, 
where  all  the  lists  of  promotions  for  the  term  were 
hung.  Paul  knew  he'd  got  a  move  up,  but  was 
not  prepared  to  discover  that  he  had  been  given 
a  double  promotion  which  landed  him  in  Modern 
V  2 — only  two  forms  away  from  the  Sixth  and  a 
study. 

Acland,  however,  had  to  stay  where  he  was. 
"  I  wish  I  were  brainy,  like  you,"  he  said. 

"It  is  nice,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Paul. 

Acland  roared  with  laughter.  "  You  are  a 
weird  chap,"  he  said.  Paul  liked  Acland. 

Dormitory  was  exciting  that  night,  especially 
when  the  bloods  began  to  arrive.  They  all  turned 
up  very  beautifully  dressed  in  their  plain  clothes, 
but  the  arrival  of  Ashton  and  Beaufort,  the  dor- 
mitory captain  and  prefect  respectively,  created 
quite  a  sensation.  Ashton  was  dressed  in  a  per- 
fectly fitting  lounge  suit  of  pale  grey,  with  dove- 
coloured  spats,  and  a  grey  bowler ;  but  Beaufort, 
with  his  delicate  check  trousers  with  their  broad 
black  stripe,  his  white  waistcoat,  his  wonder- 
fully made  short  black  coat,  with  a  white  rose 
in  the  buttonhole,  and  to  crown  it  all  a  black 
satin-lined  cloak  flung  carelessly  over  his  shoulder, 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  approval. 
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"  Beau,  old  thing,  you've  really  excelled  your- 
self," said  Ross,  who  was  absurdly  fond  of  him. 

Beaufort  bowed  gracefully.  "  Storey  asked 
me  if  I  was  trying  to  emulate  Basil  Hallam," 
he  replied. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  already  done  so."  He 
was  delightfully  pleased  with  himself,  delightfully 
affected.  And  after  all,  youth  would  not  be 
natural  if  it  did  not  pose. 

Ashton  came  round  with  a  cup,  collecting  shil- 
lings for  soap-tax.  He  came  to  Acland.  "  What's 
your  name  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Acland." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  played  outside  three-quarter  in 
A  House  v.  S.O.B.'s,1  didn't  you  ?  " 

Acland   flushed.     "  Yes,"   he   replied. 

"  You  ought  to  be  useful,  then."  "  And  yours  ?  " 
turning  to  Paul. 

"  Trevelyan." 

"  What  do  you  play  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  good  at  anything 
in  that  way." 

"  Aren't  you  ?  That's  a  pity.  In  any  case, 
give  me  a  shilling  for  soap." 

He  spoke  so  charmingly  that  Paul,  by  mistake, 
dropped  a  sovereign  into  the  cup.  Ashton  noticed 
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it  after  he  had  reached  the  next  bed,  and  came 
back. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  are  you  made  of  money  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry."  Paul  gave  him  a 
shilling. 

"Vague  child,"  murmured  Ashton,  and  wan- 
dered on  humming. 

Acland  was,  of  course,  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight  at  the  fact  that  his  games  were  already 
starting  to  tell,  and  Paul  somehow  felt  much 
happier.  These  older  boys  seemed  so  far  more 
intelligent,  more  human.  And  they  seemed  to 
have  more  manners.  Ashton's  "  Vague  child  " 
had  a  timbre  which  savoured  of  the  true  critic, 
and  was  certainly  not  hostile. 

The  more  Paul  saw  of  the  house  as  the  ^  first 
few  days  passed  by,  the  more  he  liked  it.  How- 
ever, when  he  saw  his  name  down  for  a  game  of 
cricket,  he  was  again  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  despair. 

Needless  to  say,  his  efforts  were  a  failure.  He 
didn't  know  where  to  stand,  and  when  told  to 
go  to  cover-point,  proceeded  with  extraordinary 
alacrity  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  when  a 
ball  came  to  him  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  throwing  it  far  enough  to  reach  the  wicket. 
He  hated  cricket.  How  absurd  it  was  to  stand 
in  the  boiling  sun,  waiting  for  an  ugly  ball  to 
descend  upon  one  at  rare  intervals  I  It  wasn't 
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as  if  the  ball  were  attractive,  or  as  though  one 
could  sport  with  it  delicately  when  one  had  once 
caught  it;  no,  it  had  to  be  hurled  away  at  once 
as  though  it  were  an  evil  thing.  And  Paul  never 
could  throw  a  ball.  As  he  grew  older  he  divided 
the  world  into  two  classes — those  who  can  throw 
balls  and  those  who  can't.  And  after  the  game, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  was  beyond  hope  and 
.wouldn't  probably  have  to  play  any  more,  he  felt 
glad  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  category. 

In  form,  too,  he  felt  far  more  at  his  ease.  The 
Reverend  Charles  Upton  was  his  form  master, 
and  Paul  regarded  him  with  intense  amusement. 
He  was  a  fat  little  man,  an  old  Etonian,  who 
had  a  habit  of  appearing  at  morning  school  in 
shorts  and  a  straw  hat.  Rumour  had  it  that 
he  could  not  blow  his  nose,  and  had  to  go  to  Lon- 
don once  every  term  to  have  it  specially  blown, 
with  much  eclat,  by  a  specialist.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  his  sniffs  were  certainly  as  loud 
as  they  were  frequent  and  were  most  distracting 
to  those  who  were  not  initiated.  However,  weird 
though  he  was,  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
One  day  a  boy  brought  in  a  quantity  of  sneezing 
powder  which  reduced  the  whole  form  to  impo- 
tence in  thirty  seconds,  including  Upton  himself. 

"  Who  did  that  ?  " 

A  torrent  of  sneezes  was  his  only  reply. 

"  You  have  thirty  seconds.  If  by  then  the 
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culprit  has  not  owned  up,  the  whole  form  will 
appear  before  the  Master  "  (the  headmaster  was 
always  known  as  the  Master  at  Martinsell)  "  at 
twelve  minutes  to  nine  to-morrow,  Tuesday, 
morning." 

So  sharp  and  precise  was  the  indictment  that 
the  offender  did  own  up. 

"  Ha  !     Come  here." 

He  came. 

"  Trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  are  you  ?  " 
The  stS&v  hat  was  perched  at  a  particularly  jaunty 
angle.  "  Foster,  open  the  door  and  let  him  out." 

The  boy  was  not  out  of  the  room  before  he 
appeared  to  be  forgotten,  and  Upton,  who  had 
been  talking  about  Bismarck,  launched  into  his 
usual  torrent  of  worship,  a  torrent  which  August, 
1914,  swept  round  to  flow  with  equal  facility 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Yes,  Upton  was  cer- 
tainly a  character,  and  as  term  went  on  Paul 
grew  to  like  him  in  spite  of  his  abrupt  manners. 
As  yet  he  had  not  started  to  ask  himself  if  he 
was  being  taught  anything.  The  excitement  of 
the  new  house,  the  mere  fact  that  he  at  last  felt 
comparatively  at  ease,  were  enough  to  stop  any 
awkward  inquiries  of  that  nature.  Time,  no 
doubt,  would  show,  but  for  the  present  he  was 
content  to  drift  with  the  rest,  and  drift  he  did. 
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"  Here  are  many  different  people 
All  roaring  with  one  voice, 

Beware  ! 

Go  not  too  near  ! 
Or  you  will  lose  your  voice 
And  roar  with  them." 

T.  EABP 

DRIFTING  is  a  pleasant  enough  occupation 
at  a  public  school,  but  for  him  who  drifts 
alone  it  is  inclined  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  And 
Paul  was  still  without  friends.  As  the  pale  amber 
sunlight  of  May  turned  to  the  gold  of  June,  as 
day  by  day  went  by  and  he  did  his  work  in  M.V. 
2,  occasionally  fagged  at  the  nets,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  played  the  piano  and  thought  of  the 
holidays,  Paul  began  to  feel  more  and  more  lonely. 
Why  was  he  without  a  real  friend  in  the  school  ? 
Temperley  was  rapidly  becoming  close  friends 
with  people  to  whom  Paul  could  never  hope  to 
aspire,  and  they  mutually  avoided  each  other  now 
and  continued  to  do  so.  Paul  felt  inclined  to 
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hate  Temperley  at  times— he  seemed  to  have  no 
sympathy  whatever. 

"  I  believe  you'd  rather  play  the  piano  than 
cricket,"  said  a  big,  brainless  youth  called  Lans- 
downe  in  changing  room  one  day. 

Paul  was  horrified  at  this  appalling  insinuation. 

"  No,  of  course  I  wouldn't,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  ever  play  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  no  good  at  it."  Paul's  grief 
was  particularly  bitter  when  he  saw  that  Tem- 
perlejgMiad  been  the  instigator  of  the  remark, 
and  he  and  Lansdowne  were  chuckling  over  it 
together.  Acland,  however,  was  charming,  but 
then,  he  was  after  all  only  an  athlete.  He  took  a 
fatherly  interest  in  Paul,  of  whom  he  was  really 
extremely  fond,  but  their  friendship  could  only  be 
superficial,  and  both  of  them  were  bored  to  tears 
if  ever  they  went  out  a  walk  together.  It  was 
not  till  about  half-way  through  the  term  that 
Paul  rubbed  up  against  Harrington.  He  was  a 
boy  who  had  been  in  Field  House  now  for  three 
terms,  was  moderately  good  at  most  games  and 
was  a  brilliant  classical  scholar,  turning  out  Latin 
elegiacs  as  easily  as  he  wrote  English,  and  under- 
standing JEschylus  as  comprehensively  as  most 
boys  understand  Three  Weeks.  But  what  ap- 
pealed to  Paul  most  about  him  was  a  certain  dry 
humour  in  which  they  both  could  indulge. 

They  were  both  in  the  choir  and  it  was  at  a 
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choir  supper  that  they  first  met.  Paul  was  sit- 
ting next  to  him,  feeling  comparatively  happy 
after  turtle  soup  and  salmon,  drowned  in  quantities 
of  delicious  mayonnaise,  and  he  read  out  the  next 
item  on  the  menu. 

"  '  Poulet  saute  '—good." 

Harrington  swallowed  a  large  piece  of  salmon) 
snorted,  and  said  with  a  giggle, "  Bounding  Chicken." 
It  is  that  sort  of  thing  which  makes  friendships. 
And  they  took  to  going  about  more  and  more 
together,  going  down  to  Napper's  and  roaring 
with  laughter  because  the  ices  were  a  funny  shape, 
or  some  one's  hat  was  on  crooked.  They  invented 
words,  too,  which  for  a  short  time  applied  to  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  "  Common "  was  one  of 
these. 

"  A  common  man,"  Harrington  would  say  after 
narrating  something  which  the  Master  had  done 
which  he  disapproved  of. 

"  What  a  common  meal!"  was  their  invariable 
comment  on  the  school  lunches.  Even  the  Bible 
was  not  safe — Moses  was  swept  away  as  being 
common — while  the  commonness  of  Eve  was  such 
#s  could  not  be  mentioned  in  polite  society. 

Harrington's  very  face  made  one  laugh.  It 
was  very  pale  and  aristocratic,  with  a  rather 
hooked  nose  and  a  queer,  twisted  mouth.  His 
hair  invariably  stuck  on  end  and  he  had  false 
teeth — in  fact  a  veritable  gargoyle.  A  great 
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sensation  was  caused  in  the  Sixth  one  day  when 
he  had  been  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  face 
for  some  time.  The  Master  grew  annoyed. 

"  Harrington,  I  cannot  have  you  laughing  like 
that ;  take  your  handkerchief  from  your  mouth." 

Harrington  did  not  obey. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  The  voice  was  like  a 
pistol  shot,  so  much  so  indeed  that  Harrington 
pulled  the  handkerchief  away  from  his  mouth  with 
such  vigour  that  a  set  of  pearly  white  teeth  flew 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  stayed  there, 
glimmering  as  evilly  as  the  teeth  in  Poe's  story 
of  Berenice,  while  Harrington  gaped  at  the  con- 
vulsed form  with  a  mouth  as  toothless  as  any 
witch. 

But  in  a  person  like  that,  how  could  Paul  find 
anything  more  than  an  amusing  companion  ?  It 
was  not  that  his  uglinesss  put  him  off — he  had 
after  all  been  violently  in  love  with  many  ugly 
things,  from  the  devils  on  Notre  Dame  to  his 
old  nurse,  but  the  general  atmosphere  which 
Harrington  carried  with  him,  apart  from  his 
mechanical  scholastic  brilliance,  was  entirely 
superficial;  it  was  like  living  on  Tit  Bits — very 
charming  for  a  short  time,  but  apt  to  be  exhaust- 
ing. And  he  did  not  understand  Paul  properly. 
One  day  he  found  him,  as  was  indeed  his  habit, 
sketching  the  head  of  a  girl  on  a  piece  of  paper,  a 
delicate  little  sketch  with  a  touch  of  Beardsley 
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in  it.     Harrington  looked  at  him  very  solemnly. 

"  Why  do  you  draw  those  common  things  ?  " 
he  said. 

Paul,  as  usual,  burst  out  laughing. 

".Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  It's  very  bad  for  you.  Seriously  it  is.  I 
know." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    I've  done  my  prep." 

"  I  know — but  it  is  bad  for  you,  Trevelyan." 
(They  never  called  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names.) 

Paul  was  annoyed  but  Harrington  really  was 
serious.  He  really  did  think  that  Paul  would  go 
to  the  dogs  if  he  continued  in  this  way.  Paul 
took  it  good-humouredly,  but  such  episodes  as 
that  made  him  more  than  ever  keep  his  mouth 
closed  on  any  subjects  that  were  close  to  his 
heart. 

In  fact  he  felt  generally  ennuye.  In  literature 
he  was  just  at  that  stage  where  one  feels  that 
what  one  has  been  reading  has  been  like  a  long  wet 
Sunday  afternoon  when  everybody  is  bored  because 
nothing  is  happening  and  when  they  would  be  more 
bored  if  anything  did  happen.  It  was  largely 
because  he  had  been  feeding  himself  entirely  on 
lyric  poetry — if  he  had  paid  more  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  in  M.V.  2  and  had  really  tried 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  they 
were  doing,  he  might  have  done  himself  consider- 
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able  good.  As  it  was,  he  would  wander  off  to 
Reading  Room  with  Harrington,  and  pull  out  the 
poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe — read  the  "  Bells  " 
and  the  "  Raven  " — miss  the  beauty  of  them  and 
roar  with  laughter.  And  certainly  some  of  the 
verses  were  not  without  their  element  of  the 
comic. 


Presently  my  soul   grew   stronger,   hesitating   then    no 

longer, 
"Sir,"  said  I,  "or  madame,  truly  your   forgiveness    I 

implore, 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came 

rapping, 
And    so    faintly   you    came    tapping — tapping   at   my 

chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I   heard  you"— here  I  opened 

wide  the  door: 

Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

;A   common   bird,"   Harrington  remarked. 

He  would  read  Love  in  the  Valley  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  and  Adonais  and  most  of  Shelley 
still  pleased  him,  but  after  a  time  he  would  grow 
weary  of  it,  and  push  the  book  away  and  stay 
for  hours  leaning  with  his  head  on  his  hand  till  a 
bell  clanged  and  he  had  to  wake  up  to  go  in  to 
tea  or  work.  It  was  the  same  in  music— he  would 
improvise  for  hours,  becoming  more  and  more 
dissatisfied,  doing  himself  no  good  whatever.  The 
sweetness  of  Chopin  cloyed  and  he  had  no  patience 
to  play  a  Beethoven  Sonata. 
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The  ennui  of  a  long,  hot  summer  term  closed 
in  on  him;  he  felt  inclined  to  kick  himself,  to 
practise  scales  with  unprecedented  violence,  to 
learn  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  by  heart,  and 
then,  that  the  purging  of  his  soul  might  be  com- 
pleted by  the  purging  of  his  body,  go  out  on  to 
the  downs  and  breathe  deeper  and  deeper  breaths 
and  feel  the  wind  and  rain  on  his  face  and  on  his 
hair. 

It  was  largely  to  overcome  this  ennui  that  he 
decided  to  go  in  for  a  prize.  There  were  always 
a  good  many  going  at  Martinsell,  and  the  one 
that  seemed  to  him  most  suitable  at  the  time 
was  one  based  on  the  Life  and  Letters  oj  Erasmus. 
The  very  sound  of  Erasmus  sounded  pleasant  to 
Paul's  ear,  surfeited  as  it  was  with  the  sickly 
sounds  of  "  Adonais,"  "  Dorian,"  and  the  like, 
and  he  bought  the  book  at  once  and  went  up  to 
interview  Mr.  O'Rane,  who  was  running  the  prize. 

Mr.  O'Rane  was  one  of  the  most  exceptional 
men,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  at  Martinsell. 
He  was  ^an  Irishman,  very  short,  with  a  face 
rather  like  Julius  Caesar,  and  bright,  sharp  eyes. 
He  usually  wore  a  pair  of  old  grey  flannel  trousers 
and  a  flannel  shirt  (the  boys,  with  characteristic 
lack  of  consideration,  used  to  say  that  he  wore 
his  pyjama  jacket  all  day  long),  and  an  old  Norfolk 
jacket.  Paul  loved  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  him ; 
he  had  in  him  something  sincere  and  yet  uncanny 
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the  very  essence  of  the  peat  bogs  seemed  to  hover 
about  him,  his  furtive  little  smile  was  like  that 
of  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  pale  and  mysterious,  beckon- 
ing to  travellers  in  the  night. 

But  it  was  his  house  that  was  most  fascinating 
of  all.  Mr.  O'Rane  dwelt  in  a  Roman  Villa ;  not 
an  original  one,  but  one  which  he  had  had  built  for 
him  when  he  came  to  Martinsell.  The  villa  was 
caHed  Kills  Curragh,  and  its  surroundings  and 
general  environment  made  it  look  much  as  Brutus 
would  have  done,  armed  with  pipe  and  shillelagh, 
down  by  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  or  Antony,  clothed 
for  the  Senate,  melancholily  contemplating  a 
shamrock  where  the  mountains  of  Mourne  roll  down 
to  the  sea.  However,  it  was  a  perfectly  charming 
place  ;  goats  roamed  in  and  out  of  the  little  marble 
hall,  known  as  the  Atreum,  a  tame  raven  made 
dirge-like  noises  from  the  flat  roof,  and  wherever 
one  stepped  there  was  always  the  chance  of  step- 
ping on  a  pig.  And  Mrs.  O'Rane,  otherwise  known 
as  Mary,  how  charming  she  was  !  Rushing  in 
and  out  of. the  villa,  followed  by  her  small  son,  a 
young  devil  with  angel's  eyes  and  hair  like  soft 
yellow  silk,  she  was  the  soul  of  the  place,  though 
hardly  a  Roman  matron.  Paul  fell  in  love  with 
the  whole  household. 

And  Padsy— that  is  what  the  College  affec- 
tionately called  him— was  just  the  sort  of  mental 
stimulant  he  needed  at  that  time;  for  Padsy, 
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in  spite  of  all  his  eccentricity,  was  a  Scholar  of 
Balliol  and  no  fool.  He  was  very  helpful  about 
Erasmus,  and  asked  Paul  what  he  read. 

"  Oh,  well,  I've  been  reading  chiefly  Swinburne 
and  Poe  and  all  the  Romantics  lately." 

Padsy  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  Oh !  and  what 
age  are  you  ?  " 

"  Fifteen." 

'  Well,  that  shows  some  promise."  Padsy's 
eyes  twinkled.  "  Are  you  a  musician  ?  " 

Paul  was  surprised.  "Yes,  sir;  how  did  you 
know  ?  " 

"  Well,  Swinburne  and  Poe,  you  know."  He 
smiled.  "  I'm  not  musical  myself,  but  I  can 
understand  what  you  mean.  But  aren't  you 
rather  tired  of  them  just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  rather."    Paul  sighed. 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  it's  rather  like  living  on  pepper- 
mint creams  if  you  only  read  that  sort  of 
stuff." 

Paul  laughed.  He  felt  the  remark  was  very 
true. 

Padsy  got  up  and  searched  in  a  big  bookcase 
just  over  a  little  Roman  bath. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  this  ?  "  he  said.  Paul 
looked  at  it.  It  was  Lowes  Dickinson's  Modern 
Symposium. 

"  No,  I  haven't,  sir." 

Padsy  smiled  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
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"  Well,  take  it  home  and  think  about  it.  Of 
course,  it's  rather  advanced,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  just  how  it  strikes  you." 

Paul  murmured  his  thanks  and  went.  What 
a  dear  Padsy  was  !  He  read  the  book  and  found 
it  rather  dull;  read  it  again  and  thought  there 
was  something  in  it ;  the  third  time  he  felt  he  had 
learnt  more  and  thought  more  about  it  than  about 
almost  anything  he  had  ever  read.  The  book, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  short  speeches  by  every 
type  of  man  that  exists,  from  the  Tory  to  the 
anarchist,  the  cynic  to  the  poet,  was  enormously 
stimulating.  He  told  Padsy  about  it.  The  little 
man's  eyes  sparkled  more  than  ever. 

"  And  what  man  do  you  like  best  out  of  the 
whole  bunch  ?  "  he  said. 

Paul  thought  a  minute.  "  I  think  the  poet, 
sir." 

'  The  poet — yes.  You  feel  you  want  to  love 
everything  in  the  world,  good  and  bad  ?  " 

Paul  looked  down.  "'I  feel  I  could— some- 
times— sir." 

Padsy  sighed.  "Well,  you  might  do  worse," 
he  said — "you  might  do  much  worse." 

Paul  stayed  to  tea.  And  afterwards,  when  he 
played  a  Chopin  Nocturne  and  Debussy's  "  Jar- 
dins  sous  la  pluie  "  to  Mary,  he  felt  already  as 
though  he  had  got  a  good  deal  of  the  taste  of  the 
peppermint  creams  out  of  his  mouth. 
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There  were  no  other  competitors  in  for  the 
prize,  and  as  Paul  did  quite  well,  he  was  awarded 
it.  He  wondered  what  he  should  get.  The  system 
at  Martinsell  allows  boys  to  choose  exactly  what 
books  they  like  and  to  have  them  bound  or 
left  in  their  original  bindings  and  stamped  with 
a  gold  crest.  Paul' hated  nothing  more  than  the 
inevitable  "  half  calf "  of  the  ordinary  school 
prize  ("  quarter- elephant "  as  Harrington  called 
it),  and  so  decided  to  have  his  merely  stamped. 
He  got  the  works  of  Francis  Thompson  and  A 
Modern  Symposium. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  naturally  delighted.  She 
felt,  of  course,  like  all  mothers,  that  now  Paul 
had  got  this  he  would  be  famous  throughout  the 
school.  Needless  to  say,  however,  no  one  took 
the  faintest  interest. 

July  came  in  with  its  unbearably  hot  days  and 
its  burning  blue  skies,  and  only  three  weeks  remained 
to  the  end  of  term  concert  and  Prize  Day.  Paul 
traversed  the  town,  accompanied  by  Harrington, 
in  search  of  rooms  for  his  mother.  Nothing  seemed 
good  enough — they  spent  the  majority  of  the 
time  dashing  into  obscure  houses  and  coming 
out  again  about  two  minutes  later,  roaring  with 
laughter,  nothing  having  been  accomplished. 
However,  eventually  they  did  hit  on  a  house  that 
really  was  rather  charming,  kept  by  an  old  lady 
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who  was  rather  deaf,  and  therefore  dangerous  to 
those  whose  sense  of  the  comic  is  unduly  developed. 
It  looked  out  on  to  the  High  Street  and  had  big, 
low-roofed  rooms  with  floors  of  that  delicious 
unevenness  that  is  almost  equivalent  to  intoxica- 
tion. The  furniture  was  dark  oak,  and  there 
were  no  horse-hair  sofas  or  pictures  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  prime  of  life,  both  of  which  facts 
were  an  instant  recommendation.  They  secured 
the  rooms,  and  emerged  into  the  street  roaring 
with  laughter. 

'  You  are  an  old  idiot,"  said  Paul ;  "  I  wonder 
she  didn't  turn  us  out  when  she  saw  your  face. 
However,  you're  coming  to  breakfast  with  me  on 
Sunday,  aren't  you  ?  And  Acland  as  well  ?  " 

"I  should  love  to,"  Harrington  snorted  with 
inward  mirth. 

Prize  Day  came,  bringing  with  it  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
Paul  felt  happier  than  he  had  ever  felt  before 
at  Martinsell  when  he  dashed  up  the  stairs  of 
the  house  he  had  engaged,  and  saw  his  mother 
standing  at  the  top,  cool  and  beautiful,  with 
outstretched  arms. 

"  Oh,  Paul — how  wonderful  it  is  to  see  you  !  " 

He  gave  her  a  huge  hug. 

"  And  how  well  you're  looking.     I'm  sure  this 
place  must  be  good  for  you." 

Paul  frowned,  and  then  laughed.     "  Oh,  I  don't 
know ;  don't  let's  talk  about  it.     Mother,  you're 
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going  to  stay  till  the  end  of  term,  aren't  you  ? 
How's  Pasht  ?  " 

"  Of  course   I  am.     Pasht  is   not  very  well." 

Paul  got  up  anxiously.  "  Oh,  mother,  he's  not 
ill,  is  he  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  not  exactly  ill.  But  his  nose  is 
hot,  and  they  always  say  when  their  noses  are 
hot  that  they're  ill,  don't  they  ?  " 

She  was  delightfully  vague,  but  Paul  looked 
relieved. 

"  Pasht 's  nose  always  is  hot,"  he  said.  "  Pasht 
isn't  an  ordinary  cat." 

Lunch  that  day  was  perfect.  They  had  it 
together  in  a  big  queer  old  dining-room,  full  of 
musty  books  (chiefly  copies  of  the  Leisure  Hour 
for  1857),  and  big  bowls  full  of  hollyhocks  and 
geraniums. 

"Look  here,  I've  got  practically  nothing  to 
do  all  day  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  think- 
home  the  day  after  that." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  sighed.  "  Yes,  but  only  for 
seven  weeks." 

Paul  sighed,  too.  "  I  wish  I  could  sleep  here 
to-night,"  he  said.  "  You  know  your  coming 
down  makes  it  much  worse,  having  to  go  back 
to  those  beastly  bare  dormitories." 

However,  as  they  strolled  up  to  the  match,  he 
felt  absurdly  happy.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  looking 
elusively  beautiful  in  a  frock  of  French  grey  that 
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had  been  made  by  Redfern,  and  a  delicate  black 
hat  crowned  with  white  ospreys.  Paul  felt  very 
proud  of  her  as  she  trailed  after  him  through 
the  crowd,  and  yet  ,in  a  strange  sense  he  felt 
that  he  liked  her  better  when  she  was  at  home ; 
not  that  she  was  any  the  less  beautifully  dressed, 
but  because  she  seemed  then  more  completely 
his.  He  felt  angry  with  the  masters'  admiring 
glances.  But  pride  eventually  overcame  the 
rest  of  his  feelings. 

Acland  passed  by.  Paul  called  out  to  him: 
"  I  say,  this  is  my  mother.  Mother,  let  me  intro- 
duce Acland." 

He  was  looking  very  fresh  and  pink  in  the  yellow 
and  black  of  his  house  colours,  which  he  had  just 
won,  and  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  on  the 
spot.  The  next  hour  went  pleasantly  by ;  the 
band  played  "lolanthe,"  everything  seemed  glitter- 
ing and  noisy  and  amusing ;  the  only  people  who 
were  silent  were  the  boys  who  were  playing.  They 
retired  to  a  tent  and  ate  quantities  of  ices.  Har- 
rington suddenly  appeared  and  was  introduced, 
but  had  to  dash  off  again  in  a  minute. 

"  Is  that  Harrington  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

'  Yes,  mother ;    why  ?  " 

"  But  he's  so  hideous.  Paul,  why  do  you  make 
friends  with  such  hideous  boys  ?  " 

Acland  blushed  deeply.  "  Oh,  how  dreadful  of 
me  !  Surely  you  must  know  I  wasn't  thinking 
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of  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  all  contrition,  and 
pushed  masses  of  strawberries  and  cream  on  to 
his  plate.  They  all  laughed.  Acland  had  to  go 
after  that,  but  just  as  he  was  going  he  murmured 
to  Paul: 

"  Your  mother  is  an  angel  on  earth,  old  boy." 

Paul  smiled.     What  a  dear  Acland  was  ! 

More  introductions,  including  Storey,  who, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  said,  was  a  bore,  although  she 
won  his  heart  in  two  minutes ;  and  then  they  went 
home,  and  talked  for  hours  as  only  mother  and 
son  can  talk. 

That  night  dormitory  seemed  noisier  than  ever, 
and  the  talk  of  shop  sounded  unusually  harsh 
and  unsympathetic.  Thank  God,  term  was  nearly 
over. 

Beaufort  stopped  Paul  on  his  way  to  bath- 
room. 

"  Trevelyan,  was  that  your  mother  you  were 
with  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"Yes;    why?" 

"  You  funny  kid — why  do  you  always  say 
'  why '  ?  Anyway,  you  ought  to  have  introduced 
me." 

Paul  looked  puzzled.  "  I  won't  say  why  again," 
he  said,  "  but  I  should  like  to  know." 

Beaufort  laughed. 

Breakfast  the  next  morning  with  Acland  and 
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Harrington  was  ideal.  They  walked  down  after 
prayers  at  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  down  the 
old  broad  High  Street,  still  dim  with  morning 
mist,  and  got  to  the  house  feeling  ravishingly 
hungry.  Sunlight  streamed  in  on  the  bare  oak 
table  and  the  old  silver  coffee-pot— never  had 
yellow  eggs  and  bacon  tasted  so  delicious. 

"  If  only  school  were  always  like  this  it  would 
be  more  bearable,"  said  Paul. 

Acland  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  I  didn't 
know  you  felt  like  that,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  chimed  .in.  "  Of  course  he 
does  ;  he  hates  it." 

Paul  was  embarrassed.  "  Well,  anyway,  I  don't 
show  it  if  I  do— do  I  ?  "  he  said  to  Acland. 

"No,  of  course  you  don't.  You  always  look 
as  cheery  as  anyone  in  house." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  smiled.  How  brave  her  son 
was  ! 

After  breakfast  they  went  upstairs  and  played 
the  pianola,  dusty  old  rolls  of  the  "  Dollar  Prin- 
cess," which  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  this 
abode  of  chintz  and  lavender. 

Harrington  got  hold  of  the  Leisure  Hour  and 
read  out  bits  that  made  every  one  roar  with 
laughter.  One  story  came  out  before  he  knew 
what  he  was  saying— about  a  girl  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  and  left  a  note  for  her  grandfather 
saying : 
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"  I  am  one  of  God's  sheep  who  has  gone  astray 
from  the  fold. 

"  Your  granddaughter 

"  LIZZIE." 

Every  one  laughed,  but  felt  a  little  awkward. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  relieved  the  situation. 

"  She  was  probably  very  ugly,"  she  said.  That 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  by  like  a  flash,  and 
Paul  had  to  go  back  for  Chapel.  The  Concert 
was  taking  place  immediately  after,  and  he  was 
to  meet  his  mother  in  Upper  School.  He  felt 
so  happy  at  the  end  of  term  and  the  general 
excitement,  that  he  could  not  listen  to  the  service. 
He  felt  furious  at  the  sentimentality  of  "  Lord, 
dismiss  us  with  Thy  Blessing,"  and  in  his  fury 
tore  a  big  bit  out  of  the  page  with  his  thumb- 
nail. In  after  years  he  looked  at  the  torn  space 
wistfully  and  wondered  why  he  had  done  it. 

The  service  over,  a  general  melee  ensued,  and 
every  one  rushed  headlong  across  the  dark  court 
to  get  seats.  Paul  went  more  slowly  ;  he  had  got 
places  reserved  for  his  mother  and  himself.  He 
waited  impatiently  at  the  door.  Where  was  she  ? 
He  hoped  she  wouldn't  be  late.  The  orchestra 
were  already  tuning  up. 

Eventually,  however,  she  did  appear,  and  even 
Paul  felt  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  more 
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lovely.  She  was  wearing  a  wonderful  gown  of 
very  dull  green  with  an  overmantle  of  black. 
A  heavy  buckle  of  dull  silver  at  one  side  made 
the  skirt  fall  in  a  ripple  of  shimmering  black  and 
green.  A  tiny  cluster  of  big  diamonds  crowned 
her  hair,  tinged  as  it  was  with  grey ;  a  faint  scent 
of  lavender  hung  around  her  like  a  mist. 

Together  they  went  slowly  in,  up  the  centre, 
and  sat  down,  as  luck  would  have  it,  next  Beau- 
fort, who,  like  every  one  else,  was  dumb  with 
adoration.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  sighed.  She  still  knew 
how  to  manage  her  entrances  and  exits. 

The  concert  was  great  fun,  Beaufort  was  intro- 
duced and  they  got  on  together  amazingly  well. 
Acland  and  Harrington  were  a  little  shy  but 
thoroughly  happy. 

•'  Why  aren't  you  playing,  Paul  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I'm  not  well  enough 
known." 

"  How  silly  they  are  !  This  boy  is  a  dear,  but 
so  dreadful."  She  referred  to  the  painstaking 
efforts  of  the  senior  prefect  to  play  Schubert's 
"Marche  Militaire  "  in  time.  However,  he  failed, 
producing  a  march  which  certainly  was  not 
military.  "And  that  isn't  such  an  advantage 
as  it  sounds,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

The   final   song   was    sung,    "We're   all   going 
home  in  the  morning."   Auld  lang  syne  was  shouted 
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out,  cushions  hurled  about.  They  went  home. 
Paul  said  good-bye  to  his  mother  at  the  dark 
gates. 

"  I'll  be  down  for  breakfast  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  "  and  then  we  can  go  home  by  the  midday 
train." 

She  kissed  him,  and  turned  to  go,  then  hesitated 
a  minute. 

"  Paul,  dear,  you  haven't  told  me  if  you  liked 
my  dress." 

Paul  laughed.  "  But,  mother,  of  course  I  think 
it's  perfectly  beautiful;  so  did  every  one — they 
absolutely  fell  in  love  with  you.  I  was  awfully 
proud  of  you  ;  but  then  I  don't  care  what  you 
wear  really — I  should  love  you  in  anything." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  smiled  and  got  into  her  car. 
And  that  night  in  the  lonely  little  room  of  chintz 
and  lavender,  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
she  wondered  if  what  he  had  said  was  true. 
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FEAYED   ENDS 

WHEN  a  boy  looks  back  on  his  life  at  school 
and  tries  to  see  it  as  one  consecutive  whole, 
he  will  be  forced  to  realize  that  in  looking  for  a 
main  theme,  a  plot,  he  is  looking  for  what  does 
not  exist.  There  is  no  plot.  Day  follows  day, 
term  gives  way  to  term,  and  he  lives  the  same 
life,  does  the  same  work,  plays  the  same  games. 
Friendships  are  the  only  things  that  come,  go, 
and  change,  and  at  school  these  are  the  things 
that  make  or  mar  one's  life.  But  even  here 
he  is  faced  with  a  difference  to  ordinary  life. 
Years  after  school  he  will  easily  be  able  to  group 
his  life  round  one  central  fact,  his  career  or  his 
marriage,  and  subordinate  every  other  interest 
to  that ;  but  at  school  friendship  is  seldom  single, 
and  unhappily  very  often  of  comparatively  short 
duration.  That  is  what  makes  many  of  us  forget 
our  school  days.  We  realize  that  they  were 
glorious,  but  that  they  were  all  alike,  like  a  string 
of  pearls  whose  very  sameness  is  their  claim  to 
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perfection.  And  yet,  what  distracting  tragedies, 
what  bewildering  joys  are  occurring  all  the  time, 
tragedies  which  the  superficial  monotony  renders 
all  the  more  clearly  defined. 

However,  it  is  the  details  which  seem  most 
important  at  the  moment,  and  when  Paul  returned 
from  a  glorious  summer  holiday  it  was  detail 
that  seemed  to  occupy  his  whole  time.  One  of 
these  details  was  the  Corps,  which,  much  against 
his  wish,  he  was  forced  to  join ;  and  many  a  gusty 
afternoon,  when  the  wind  shook  the  yellowing 
leaves  from  the  trees  in  Court  and  the  sun  shone 
cold  and  clear,  flooding  the  downs  with  its  pale 
winter  gold,  he  regretted  the  decision  which  made 
him  a  member  of  Martinsell  O.T.C.  Jack  Tem- 
perley,  however,  joined  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
a  youth  called  Cecil,  an  inveterate  dilettante  and 
aesthete,  whom  Paul  was  inclined  to  worship  in  a 
small  way.  The  mutual  experience  tended  in 
some  ways  to  throw  them  together. 

If  there  is  anything  which  is  encouraged  in  a 
recruit  it  is  not  originality,  and  Cecil  and  Paul 
were  in  a  constant  state  of .  rebelJion.  One  day 
Cecil  was  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the  parts 
of  a  rifle.  He  stepped  out  and  took  hold  of  it 
with  an  expression  of  disdain,  waving  his  fingers 
airily,  pointing  to  the  bolt  and  calling  it  "  the 
thing  with  a  bulb,"  and  speaking  of  the  muzzle 
as  "  the  hole."  He  was  too  senior  and  popular 
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to  get  into  much  trouble  over  his  behaviour,  but 
nevertheless  he  received  a  severe  ticking  off. 
Paul  then  came  out,  smiled  charmingly,  confessed 
complete  ignorance  of  everything  but  the  wind- 
.guage,  while  pointing  modestly  to  the  piling- 
swivel,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  complete  idiot. 
Jack  then  rattled  off  the  whole  thing  in  a  bored 
manner  and  received  a  good-conduct  mark. 

"  That'll  be  one  step  towards  purgatory,"  said 
Cecil,  who  was  inclined  to  patronize  Jack.  Jack 
smiled  at  Cecil,  who  was  a  personality  in  the 
school.  But  the  flesh  was  still  too  weak  for  him 
to  start  again  the  old  friendship  with  Paul. 

However,  Cecil  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Although  a  prefect  himself  and  the  editor  of  the 
Martinsell  College  Chronicle,  he  frequently  scan- 
dalized his  friends  by  going  about  with  people 
who  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  utter  wash- 
outs or  juniors,  but  whom  Cecil  found  far  more 
amusing  than  any  amount  of  bloods.  One  day 
they  were  doing  bayonet  practice  in  gymn.,  and 
during  a  rest  Paul  relieved  the  monotony  by 
doing  a  dagger  dance  with  a  bayonet  in  a  corner 
behind  a  wooden  "  horse."  He  had  seen  Nijinski 
dance  it,  and  as  he  whirled  about  he  suddenly 
looked  up  to  see  the  grave  face  of  Cecil  looking 
at  him.  He  paused,  feeling  an  utter  fool. 

"  Nijinski  incarnate,  my  boy ! "  Cecil  was 
delighted,  talked  at  the  top  of  his  voice  about 
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the  Russian  ballet  for  the  rest  of  the  break,  and 
continued  the  conversation  as  soon  as  the  drill 
was  over.  Paul  was  at  once  a  devoted  slave, 
especially  when  Cecil  said  to  Jack: 

"  My  dear  .fellow,  you're  far  too  efficient.  A 
man  who  can  fix  bayonets  at  such  heartbreaking 
speed  is  incapable  of  the  finer  emotions  of  life. 
Look  at  Trevelyan,  now."  He  pointed  to  Paul, 
who  was  trying  to  coax  a  bayonet  on  to  its  boss 
the  wrong  way  round.  They  all  roared  with 
laughter,  and  Paul  felt  that  he  had  gained  a  great 
score. 

However,  the  Corps  had  its  amusing  side. 
Field  days  were  delightful,  and  Paul  enjoyed  them 
wholeheartedly.  Of  course,  from  a  military  point 
of  view  they  were  a  farce ;  all  one  did  was  to  lie 
on  a  hill,  chewing  grass  and  occasionally  firing 
blank  into  a  tuft  of  gorse,  watching  the  little 
cloud  of  smoke  it  made  and  one  or  two  yellow 
blossoms  fluttering  to  the  ground.  Now  and  then 
the  signal  would  be  given  to  advance — against  whom 
or  why,  no  one  knew ;  but  one  could  always  walk, 
and  it  relieved  the  monotony.  And  then  there 
were  the  meals,  which  lasted  an  inordinate  time ; 
always  the  same  pork  pies  and  chocolate  and  a 
slice  of  plum  cake,  and  anything  else  that  one 
liked  to  provide.  Finally,  there  was  the  march 
home,  usually  through  the  tall  avenues  of  the 
Forest  with  the  band  playing  "  Colonel  Bogey  " 
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and  the  boys  trying  to  drown  the  brass  with 
"  Glory,  Glory,  Alleluiah."  It  was  all  very  idyllic 
and  charmingly  civilian — no  one  ever  dreamt  that 
there  would  be  a  war,  except  the  Colonel,  and 
"  he  only  does  it  because  otherwise  no  one  would 
join  his  old  Corps."  War  with  Germany — "  Oh, 
Lord,  what  the  Devil  does  it  matter  ?  "  was  the 
general  attitude — and  people  turned  over  and 
fired  more  blank  into  the  gorse  bush. 

Inspections,  however,  were  taken  rather  more 
seriously,  and  when  aged  generals  used  to  come 
down  to  see  the  Corps,  even  Cecil  occasionally 
polished  his  badges  and  tried  to  keep  step.  One 
day  he  happened  to  be  next  to  O'Rane,  who  had 
been  in  the  Corps  as  a  private  ever  since  he  joined 
the  school  and  whose  irrepressible  Hibernianism 
had  always  prevented  him  from  getting  a  stripe. 
The  General  came  slowly  down  the  line,  peering 
amiably  from  behind  a  mass  of  medals  and  a 
tortoiseshell  eyeglass,  and  approached  O'Rane, 
whom  he  imagined,  on  account  of  his  size,  must 
be  a  recruit. 

"  And  how  many  terms  have  you  been  in  the 
Corps,  young  man  ?  "  he  said  benevolently. 

O'Rane  gulped.     "Nineteen  years,  sir." 

The  general  passed  on,  wondering  if  he  was 
trying  to  pull  his  leg,  and  the  joke  resounded  for 
years  afterwards  in  the  Sixth,  and  is  probably 
still  making  the  roof  ring  with  laughter. 
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Cecil  eventually  decided  to  join  the  signallers, 
and  persuaded  Paul  to  follow  his  example.  He 
was  very  vague  about  it.  "  One  just  buzzes,  and 
anyway,  one  doesn't  carry  a  rifle."  This  seemed 
an  irresistible  attraction,  and  so  they  eventually 
became  quite  adepts  at  the  Morse  Code.  How- 
ever, Cecil's  inherent  dilettanteism  soon  made  him 
tired  of  this  form  of  militarism,  and  he  would  take 
a  book  out  and  read  it,  while  Paul  took  down 
the  messages.  He  had  just  discovered  Yeats, 
and  one  day  was  lying  back  against  a  tree  while 
Paul  lazily  buzzed  messages  about  an  imaginary 
enemy  that  was  being  held  up  behind  a  hill  for 
lack  of  coal  (why  coal,  he  never  understood,  but 
it  was  an  easy  word  to  buzz). 

"  Here,  do  stop  a  minute.  Listen  to  this  per- 
fectly gorgeous  poem."  He  had  hit  on  "  Had 
I  the  Heavens'  "elnbroidered  cloths."  He  read  it 
to  Paul,  who  stopped  buzzing : 

"  Had  I  the  heavens'  embroidered  cloths 
Enwrought  with  golden  and  silver  light, 
The  blue  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  cloths, 
Of  night  and  light  and  the  half-light, 
I  would  spread  the  cloths  under  your  feet. 
But  I  being  poor  have  only  my  dreams. 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet. 
Tread  softly  because  you  tread  on  my  dreams," 

That  is  how  the  poem  should  read,  but  unfortu- 
nately, in  his  enthusiasm,  he  read : 
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"  Tread  softly  because  you  tread  on  my  feet." 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  "  he  said. 

Paul  tried  not  to  laugh,  but  finally  collapsed. 

"  The  last  line  is  so  funny,"  he  said. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  '  tread  softly  because  you  tread  on  my 
feet.'  " 

"  I  didn't  say  that." 

"  You  did." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  what  bathos,  what  utter  bathos  !  " 
A  long  discussion  on  bathos  followed,  until  a 
new  message  on  an  imaginary  enemy  (this  time 
without  "  fuel  ")  distracted  their  attention. 

Yes,  Cecil  was  certainly  an  amusing  person, 
and  a  great  comfort  to  Paul.  Constant  teas  in 
his  study  went  a  long  way  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  winter  term,  and  his  friendship  had  a  decided 
effect  on  bringing  about  a  rapprochement  between 
Paul  and  Jack. 

"  Temperley  is  ridiculously  fond  of  you,"  said 
Cecil  one  day. 

Paul  looked  astonished.  "  But  he  absolutely 
hates  and  despises  me." 

Cecil  looked  very  wise,  and  then  laughed.  "  My 
dear  chap,  what  a  child  you  are.  Of  course  he 
doesn't,  you  don't  understand  him,  that's  all.  He's 
simply  up  to  his  eyes  in  conventionality — he's 
very  ambitious,  and  just  at  present  he's  doing  a 
not  very  admirable  but  perfectly  natural  thing 
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for  a  boy  of  his  type — making  his  friends  because 
they  happen  to  be  bloods." 

"  I  know — I  think  it's  perfectly  beastly.  I  hate 
him."  Paul  frowned  and  bit  his  lip. 

Cecil  roared  with  laughter.  "  Don't  talk  rot ; 
you  know  you  don't.  You're  just  as  fond  of  him 
as  he  is  of  you.  It's  all  very  amusing." 

Paul  felt  annoyed  with  Cecil.  It  may  have 
been  amusing  for  him,  but  it  was  certainly  very 
much  otherwise  for  himself.  He  felt  that  Cecil 
was  very  superficial. 

They  got  on  to  the  School  Magazine.  "  Why 
don't  you  ever  give  me  anything  for  it  ?  "  said 
Cecil.  "  If  you  only  knew  how  sick  I  got  of 
reading  through  piles  of  heavy  literature  which 
is  meant  to  be  funny  and  tearing  up  impossible 
sonnets  whose  only  merit  is  that  they  mean 
nothing,  you  might  try  to  do  something." 

;'  Well,  I  will  if  you  like ;  "  and  that  same  night 
Paul  wrote  a  poem.  He  showed  it  to  Cecil. 

"When  did  you  do  this  ?  "  he  said. 

"  After  tea — after  you  asked  me  to  write  some- 
thing." 

"  You've  been  pretty  quick."     He  read  it. 

"  My  good  lad,  it's  perfectly  splendid.  And 
you  wrote  that  with  a  face  like  a  cherub  ?  "  He 
looked  at  Paul  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Tell 
me  more,  tell  me  more." 

The  poem  was  a  very  bad  one.  Paul  had  written 
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it,  as  all  very  youthful  poets  do,  in  the  "  My- 
word-if-you-knew-what-a-life-I'd-led "  style,  and 
it  contained  lines  comparing  certain  females  to 
"  poisonous  jewels  that  deck  a  Syren  strand." 

Paul  blushed.     "  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said. 

"  I  most  certainly  do — it  shows  me  that  you 
have  led  an  utterly  blameless  life." 

Paul  frowned.  He  had  not  meant  it  to  be 
taken  quite  like  that.  However,  he  produced 
another.  This  time  it  was  the  young  pagan.  It 
was  called  "Credo." 

"  I  hold  it  better  to  have  watched  the  moon 

Diifting  a  golden  ship  across  the  ..sky 
Alone  and  silent  in-some  Right  of  June, 

Than  to  have  gazed  on  God's  Own  majesty. 

"  I  hold  it  better  to  have  plucked  this  rose 
And  let  its  beauty  steal  away  my  sin  • 
•Than  to  have  dwelt  for  ever  among  those 
Gold-broidered  censers  of  the  Seraphim." 

Cecil  sat  down  in  his  big  chair. 

"Do  you  know  you  are  a  most  extraordinary 
child  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Why  ?  " 

Cecil  laughed.  "  I  knew  you'd  say  *  why.' " 
You  always  do.  It's  one  of  your  most  pleasant 
habits.  I  don't  know  why,  really;  the  poem's 
awfully  good,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  It's 

because Oh,  I  don't  know— but  you  obviously 

think." 
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There  was  silence  a  minute.     Cecil  went  on  : 

"  I  know  you  think  I'm  a  most  incorrigible 
poseur."  He  looked  up  rather  self-consciously. 
They  both  smiled.  "Well,  I  am,  but  I  do  try 
to  think  occasionally.  And  about  all  this  business 
that  you  write  of  in  '  Credo ' — well,  I've  come  to 
just  the  same  conclusion  as  yourself.  By  the 
way,  have  you  read  Shelley's  Queen  Mab — and 
the  notes  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't." 

"  Well,  you  read  that.  That's  what  put  me 
off  being  an  Orthodox  Christian,  really.  By  th$ 
way,  you  don't  believe  in  Christ,  do  you  ?  "  • 

Paul  felt  embarrassed.  Christ  was  a  name  which 
he  had  always  held  in  a  sort  of  dumb  awe  ;  why, 
he  never  quite  understood.  He  had  been  confirmed, 
like  the  rest  of  the  school,  but  had  never  paid  much 
attention  to  religion.  He  had  never  seemed  to 
feel  the  need  of  it. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.     "  Don't  you  ?  " 

Cecil  shook  his  head  and  launched  into  a  torrent 
of  explanation,  partly  Shaw,  partly  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Besant. 

Paul  felt  very  confused.  He  had  not  realized 
that  his  poem  could  be  read  in  the  obvious  light 
— he  had  merely  written  it  for  the  moon,  and 
the  rose  and  the  censers.  But  Cecil  was  a  very 
plausible  person,  and  Paul  soon  discovered  that  at 
night  he  found  himself  asking  what  he  was  praying 
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for,  why  he  was  praying,  and  what  was  the  use 
of  it,  anyway.  Somehow  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing essentially  ridiculous  in  a  bell  going  and 
thirty  boys  immediately  kneeling  over  their  beds, 
very  out  df  breath,  to  address  their  Maker.  He 
found  it  much  easier  to  do  as  Cecil  did — kneel 
down  and  go  on  with  his  prep.,  propping  the  book 
up  on  the  pillow.  The  idea  would  have  shocked 
him  intensely  a  little  time  before,  but  when  one 
is  fifteen  attitudes  are  adopted  without  much 
thinking. 

Constant  school  life  and  constant  materalism, 
added  to  this  new  element  of  agnosticism  for 
which  Cecil  had  been  responsible,  tended  to  make 
Paul  superficially  a  much  more  practical  person.- 
Shaw  and  Chesterton  took  the  place  for  several 
weeks  of  Poe  and  Swinburne,  and  when  the 
term  had  almost  passed  by  and  he  now  found 
no  necessity  to  work  to  keep  up  his  place,  he 
began  to  question  himself  as  to  whether  one  day 
he  should  try  to  be  a  blood.  It  would  certainly 
be  fascinating,  and  in  the  Christmas  holidays  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  startled  to  observe  him  taking 
cold  baths  and  doing  physical  exercises.  "My 
dear  boy,  what  are  you  making  such  hideous 
faces  for  ?  "  she  said. 

Paul  defended   himself  with   some   vigour  and 
did  the  exercises  for  a  week,  but  dances,  concerts 
and  his  mother  eventually  prevailed,  and  he  went 
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on  his  old  course.  However,  there  always  remained 
the  wish  at  the  back  of  his  head  to  beat  other  boys 
(especially  Jack)  in  their  own  amusements.  He 
wondered  if  he  could  do  it,  whether  he  should 
turn  away  from  the  myrtle  and  try  the  brighter 
leaves  of  the  laurel  ? 
Paul  was  always  wondering. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ENTER   THE   ATHLETE 

Lent  term  was  to  give  him  his  chance. 
JL      "  The  man  who  gets  a  School    Fifteen  is 
marked  for  life,"  said  Wallis  to  Paul. 

"  Physically,  no  doubt,  in  several  places,  but 
otherwise  I  am  afraid  I  don't  agree,"  replied  Paul. 
Wallis  laughed;  he  was  amused  by  Paul,  because 
he  was  always  so  cheeky,  and  an  answer  of  that 
sort  to  the  Captain  of  House  from  a  boy  who  didn't 
play  games  needed  a  certain  amount  of  courage. 
Paul's  athletic  career  up  to  the  present  had  been 
confined  to  a  few  games  at  which  he  had  utterly 
failed ;  and  after  that,  enormous  sweats  over  the 
downs,  because  he  was  no  good  at  anything  else. 
As  a  rule  the  boy  who  dislikes  games  and  says 
so  comes  in  for  a  rather  unpleasant  time  at  school, 
but  with  Paul  it  was  different.  He  was  so  frank 
about  it  and  said  so  in  such  an  amusing  way  that 
people  regarded  him  as  an  amiable  eccentric  in 
these  matters. 

One  day,  after  a  peculiarly  exciting  house  match, 
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he  strolled  into  a  class-room  where  every  one  was 
discussing  the  result. 

"  Hullo  1  old  thing,  what  did  you  think  of  the 
match  ?  " 

Paul  looked  bored.  "  What !  has  there  been  a 
match  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Good  Lord !  you  slacker,  d'you  mean  to  say 
you  haven't  been  watching  Cockhouse  match  ? 
Here,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  fellow  ?  " 

The  remark  was  made  by  Wallis,  who  had  taken 
a  lion's  share  in  the  particular  match,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  bruise  was  gradually  growing 
more  and  more  black  over  his  right  eye. 

Paul  smiled.  "  I  don't  care  what  you  do  to 
me,  but  I  should  advise  a  large  beefsteak  for  that 
eye  of  yours.  By  the  way,  did  we  win  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  young  devil,  we  did." 

"  How  nice  !  somehow  I  thought  we  would." 

Outside  class-room  Paul  was  stopped  a  minute 
by  Rufus,  who  was  now  Captain  of  Sports.  He 
smiled  at  Paul  and  Paul  smiled  back. 

"  I  hear  you're  something  of  a  runner,"  he  said. 

Paul  blushed.     "  I  do  run  a  bit." 

"  And  I  hear  that  you  never  watch  house 
matches." 

Paul  laughed  and  nodded. 

"  Look  here,  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  you,"  said 
Rufus  with  a  grin.  "  Come  and  have  some 
tea." 
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"  I  say,  may  I  really  ?  "  said  Paul.  "  I  should 
simply  love  to." 

And  so  it  was  that  a  great  honour  and  an  ex- 
tremely unusual  one  fell  to  his  lot.  Rufus  had 
been  Captain  of  the  School  for  two  rugger  terms 
running,  and  he  was  Captain  of  Sports  this  term, 
and  was  generally  one  of  the  most  popular  people 
in  the  school.  If  he  had  chosen,  he  could  have 
made  Paul's  life  extremely  undesirable,  but  he 
was  interested  in  him,  because  he  had  never  seen 
anyone  quite  like  him  before,  either  for  good  looks 
or  for  humour,  and  he  wasn't  sure  which  quality 
attracted  him  most. 

On  this  occasion  Paul  was  sent  to  buy  the  cakes, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  house  he  met  Lester,  who 
was  just  going  to  the  music  rooms  to  play  a  Beet- 
hoven violin  Sonata. 

"  I  say,  come  and  play  my  accompaniment,"  he 
said. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Paul,  "  but  I've  got 
to  go  out  to  tea." 

"  Oh,  chuck  the  tea  ;  do  come  and  play.  Who 
is  it  you've  got  to  go  with?  Surely  you  can 
chuck  them  ?  " 

|  Well,  I  hardly  like  to ;  you  see,  it's  Rufus." 

"  What,  d'you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  tea 
with  him  ?  " 

;4  Yes  ;   why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

Lester  smiled  cynically.  "  Oh,  I  don't  suppose 
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there's  any  particular  reason  why  you  shouldn't — 
only  I  didn't  know  you  were  one  of  Rufus's — er — 
friends." 

Paul  grew  annoyed.  "  Look  here,  what  the 
devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  good-bye  ;  I  expect  you'll  have  a 
good  time,"  and  he  vanished,  humming  the  Scherzo 
from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  as  he  went. 

Paul  went  back  to  house  more  slowly.  Vague 
rumours  about  Rufus  began  to  float  through  his 
memory,  how  people  said  he  was  jolly  fast  and 
would  get  expelled  if  he  didn't  take  care.  Was 
he  being  a  fool  to  go  to  tea  with  Rufus  ?  He  had 
only  been  in  the  house  a  year,  and  Rufus  was 
Captain  of  the  School.  What  would  people  say  ? 

And  then  the  old  pride  came  back.  What  did 
it  matter  what  people  said  ?  He  didn't  care  a 
damn.  Anyway,  it  might  be  rather  fun.  Paul 
was  still  extremely  innocent. 

He  threaded  his  way  through  the  clusters  of 
people  brewing,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  door 
and  stood  waiting.  A  deep  voice  muttered 
"  Come  in,"  and  he  opened  the  door  and  went 
inside.  It  was  a  very  cosy  little  room,  with  a  warm 
dark-green  paper  and  a  low  soft  couch.  Some 
thick  green  curtains  shut  out  the  snowy  evening, 
and  a  kettle  made  pleasant  noises  on  a  tiny  fire. 
Rufus  was  changing — he  changed  in  his  room,  a 
privilege  en  joyed  by  prefects — and  was  just  getting 
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out  of  his  dark  blue  shorts.  He  looked  up  rather 
sulkily  but  smiled  when  he  saw  Paul. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,  Trevelyan,"  he  said ; 
"put  those  down  and  get  out  the  tea  things." 

Paul  did  so.  Rufus  was  soon  combed  and. 
clean  again  and  sat  down  in  a  chair,  watching  him. 
Paul  was  not  a  very  expert  tea-maker,  and  when 
he  came  to  pour  it  out  the  whiteness  of  the  fluid 
reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put  in  the 
tea. 

Rufus  smacked  his.  head,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Rufus,  "  you've  got  to  be  a 
darn  sight  less  muddle-headed." 

"  How  ?  "  Paul  swallowed  a  large  bit  of  cream 
bun. 

'  Well,  I've  been  hearing  a  lot  about  you." 

"  Good  Lord  !  what  ?  " 

''Well,  one  thing— that  you  curl  your  hair." 
Rufus  grinned  at  his  untidy  mop. 

Paul  grew  scarlet  and  gulped  down  a  still  bigger 
piece  of  cake.  "  What  an  utter  lie  !  What  beasts 
people  are  !  How  on  earth  can  I  help  my  filthy 
Jiair  ?  " 

Rufus  raised  his  eyebrows.  "It  isn't  filthy 
hair." 

Paul  frowned.     "  Anything  else  ?  " 

'  Yes,  that  you  can  run." 
"  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

'Temperley." 
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Paul  blushed.  "  I  don't  see  what  he's  got  to 
do  with  me,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  whatever  he's  got  to  do  with  you,  he 
told  me  that  you  easily  beat  Collinson  yesterday, 
who  won  the  under  seventeen  hundred,  quarter, 
and  half  last  term.  How  old  are  you,  any- 
way ?  " 

"  Sixteen." 

"  Well,  is  it  also  true  that  you  sing  immoral 
Italian  songs  in  dormitory  ?  " 

Paul  sighed.  "  No,  it  isn't.  I  sang  the  Prologue 
to  Pagliacci  in  Italian." 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  that." 

"  Of  course  there  isn't ;  the  only  reason  those 
idiots  think  it  is,  is  because  they  don't  understand 
it.  People  always  call  a  thing,  evil  which  they 
don't  understand." 

Rufus  looked  at  him  strangely.  "  You've  dis- 
covered that  too,  have  you  ?  "  he  said. 

The  rest  of  the  tea  was  adorable.  Paul  had 
never  been  happier — Rufus  was  the  best  chap  in 
the  world.  He  forgot  all  that  Lester  had  said. 
He  told  him  about  his  home,  and  his  mother, 
and  before  Paul  went  they  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  go  to  Paris  together,  and  to  swim  in  the 
blue  water  at  Capri,  and  to  go  to  Switzerland  and 
Russia — all  apparently  in  one  holiday. 

"  And  come  up  to  the  ground  to-morrow  at 
2.80  and  I'll  put  you  through  your  paces." 
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"  All  right,"  said  Paul.  "  And  thanks  most 
immensely  for  the  tea." 

Rufus  laughed.     "  Don't  be  absurd,"  he  said. 

Rufus  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  stared  into  the 
dying  embers.  Paul  passed  by  the  window  out- 
side on  his  way  to  Upper  School,  singing  "  La  donna 
e  mobile." 

The  next  day  Paul  found  himself  wandering  up 
to  Broadleze  ground  with  Rufus.  It  was  a  typical 
afternoon  in  early  March,  a  cold  wind  blew  fitfully 
across  the  damp  grass  and  the  sky  was  alive  with 
big  grey  clouds.  Boys  training  for  sports  were 
dotted  all  over  the  big,  open  fields,  and  Paul  began 
to  feel  cold  and  nervous.  It  was  only  a  week  now 
to  the  trial  heats,  after  which  there  was  about  three 
weeks  intensive  training  for  the  final,  and  Paul 
wished  that  he'd  started  his  training  earlier. 
However,  he'd  do  his  best. 

Wallis  and  Angier  ^trolled  up. 

"  Hullo  !  I  hear  you're  something  of  a  runnist," 
said  Angier. 

"  Oh,  no — I'm  not  really  awfully  good." 

"  Well,  we'll  see." 

Rufus  blew  a  whistle  and  a  small  child  with  a 
freckled  face  ran  up.  "  Take  this  tape  and  get 
some  one  to  hold  the  other  end,  by  that  roller 
there,  where  the  white  line's  marked  on  the 
ground." 
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The  boy  dashed  off,  anxious  to  prove  his  effi- 
ciency in  all  matters,  even  in  tape-holding. 

"  Now  then,  we're  ready." 

Paul  threw  away  his  thick  blue  coat  and 
walked  to  his  place  at  the  starting-point.  Three 
other  boys,  all  older  than  himself,  were  already 
in  their  positions.  They  all  looked  very  light 
and  swift  in  their  thin  zephyrs  and  their  shorts 
and  bare  legs. 

"  Get  on  your  marks,"  said  Rufus. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  pistol  banged.  It  was 
over  in  a  flash  and  Paul,  like  a  good  hero,  won  his 
heat  by  about  five  yards.  He  felt  very  pleased 
with  himself. 

"  I  say,  that's  fine,"  said  Angier,  hurrying  up  to 
him.  "  We'll  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  you." 

"  10s  seconds,"   chimed   in   Rufus. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  quarter  and  the  half. 
Paul  seemed  a  born  runner  and  beat  without  any 
effort  the  competitors  of  his  own  age  who  were 
going  in  for  the  same  races. 

When  it  was  all  over  he  went  down  with  Rufus. 

"  Now,  don't  forget  what  I  said  about  eating, 
and  remember — no  long  sweats ;  just  short 
sprints,  and  then  stop  when  you're  getting  tired. 
And  of  course  you  needn't  go  for  any  house  sweats 
any  more." 

That  was  the  nicest  touch  of  all,  Paul  thought, 
and  wondered  if  there  might  not  be  something 
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in  athleticism  after  all.  There  certainly  was  in 
running. 

That  afternoon  Harrington  and  Cecil  were  both 
most  enthusiastic. 

"  It's  largely  my  influence,  I'm  sure  ;  he'll  grow 
into  a  healthy  British  schoolboy  soon,"  and  this 
from  Cecil,  the  aesthete  personified,  made  Harring- 
ton roar  with  laughter  so  that  the  vein  on  his 
forehead  appeared  larger  than  ever. 

Paul  lay  back  in  his  chair.  The  whole  thing 
was  rather  amusing,  but  he  sincerely  hoped  it 
wouldn't  mean  that  he'd  have  to  spend  all  his 
time  at  games  now.  After  all,  this  was  nice  for 
a  change,  but  suppose  it  became  a  habit  ?  That 
would  be  awful.  He  liked  to  run  because  it  was 
so  beautiful;  he  ran  in  the  spirit  of  Sorley's 
poem.  .  .  . 

"  We  swing  ungirded  hips, 

And  lightened  are  our  eyes, 
The  rain  is  on  our  lips, 

We  do  not  run  for  prize. 
We  know  not  whom  we  trust 

Nor  whitherward  we  fare, 
But  we  run  because  we  must 

Through  the  great  wide  air." 

Paul  began  to  be  nervous.  He  began  to  hate  the 
sound  of  "  get  on  your  marks,"  and  the  pistol  shot 
made  him  jump,  which  perhaps  from  the  racing  point 
of  view  was  rather  a  good  thing.  He  was  standing 
in  Brad  arches  one  day  and  Cecil  approached. 
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"  Hullo !  Paul,  you're  looking  rather  bored." 

"  So  would  you  be  if  you'd  got  these  hideous 
races  to  run  in  next  week." 

"  They  aren't  hideous,  they're  beautiful — abso- 
lute poetry  of  motion.  You  look  perfectly  charm- 
ing in  your  scarlet  and  black,  swaying  round 
Broadleze,  looking  more  blase"  the  faster  you  go." 

"  Don't  talk  rot,"  said  Paul,  and  blushed. 

However,  although  all  the  praise  may  have  been 
tinsel,  it  glittered  and  was  pleasant,  and  when  the 
actual  day  of  the  finals  arrived,  Paul  found  him- 
self in  a  better  state  of  mind  than  he  had  hoped 
would  be  the  case.  He  bought  a  race  card  from 
a  man  at  the  College  gates  and  studied  it.  His 
name  appeared  to  be  all  over  the  place.  Harring- 
ton looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Hullo  !  old  thing,  are  you  coming  up  now  ?  " 

"  All  right ;  just  let  me  get  my  shoes,"  said 
Paul,  and  ran  to  house. 

Walking  up  he  felt  absurdly  self-conscious,  and 
grew  very  angry  with  Harrington  for  his  eternal 
supercilious  smile.  There  was  nothing  that  Paul 
hated  more  than  appearing  an  ordinary  boy,  and 
dressed,  or  rather  undressed  as  he  was,  in  all  the 
trappings  of  the  complete  athlete,  he  felt  quite 
miserable.  The  crowd  of  boys  and  relations 
seemed  ridiculously  large,  and  the  band  was  dis- 
tracting with  its  Guards  conductor  and  its  tedious 
repetition  of  the  inanities  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 
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He  hated  the  thought  of  crouching  down  and  hear- 
ing "  Get  on  your  marks  "  from  the  blue-rosetted 
steward. 

They  lined  up  for  the  half;  Paul  drew  a  ball 
from  a  bag  and  had  the  number  25.  Damn,  it 
was  the  largest  number  and  so  he  had  to  take  the 
outside  of  the  course.  They  toed  the  line,  the 
crowd  swaying  ominously  in  the  background  up 
the  terraced  steps  outside  the  pavilion.  A  sink- 
ing sensation  pervaded  the  entrails  of  all  those 
who  were  running.  Paul  felt  very  lonely. 

"  Get  on  your  marks." 

Bang  ! 

Soft  green  turf  to  run  on,  fear,  excitement, 
exultation,  the  crowd  and  the  shouts  of  the  boys 
for  their  houses,  sounding  artificial  and  miles  away, 
and  then  close  and  horribly  real,  the  sharp  breath- 
ing of  the  other  racers — all  these  gave  Paul  for 
those  few  moments,  as  he  himself  realized,  life 
crowded  and  overflowing.  Fifty  yards  more  and 
he  was  second,  with  Macgregor  about  two  yards 
in  front  of  him,  Macgregor  who  had  always  been  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh. 

'Trevelyan,  Trevelyan ;  go  it,  Trevelyan." 
"  Come  on,  Paul,"  an  agonized  shout  from  Rufus, 
who  started  to  back  Paul  up  and  run  at  top  speed. 
And  that  made  the  actor  in  Paul  come  to  the  sur- 
face ;  he  forgot  his  straining  lungs,  his  aching  legs 
and  fluttering  heart,  and  ran  like  a  flame  past  Mac- 
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gregor,  breaking  the  tape  with  three  yards  to 
spare. 

As  he  sank  down  on  the  grass  the  cheers  sounded 
very  sweet.  He  had  gained  eighty  marks  for 
house.  The  steward  read  out  the  result :  "  Trevel- 
yan  first,  Macgregor  second,  Wallis  third."  Paul 
got  up,  wishing  the  pain  in  his  heart  would  stop. 

As  he  sat  in  the  Pavilion  waiting  for  the  quar- 
ter, Jack  came  up  rather  shyly.  Paul  felt  glad, 
the  hatchet  was  almost  buried  now. 

"  You  seem  to*  be  something  of  a  runner,  my 
lad." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  it's  very  easy,"  said  Paul, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say.  "  I  wish  I  could 
get  rid  of  this  pain  in  my  side." 

"  Poor  old  thing !  it'll  go  all  right,  I  expect, 
soon." 

The  quarter  was  absolutely  easy  to  Paul  and 
he  was  first  again.  A  little  crowd  of  congratu- 
lators  gathered  round  him. 

"  Running  seems  to  be  rather  a  forte  of  musi- 
cians," said  Cecil.  "  I  hope  you  noticed  that  I 
was  not  last  in  the  hurdles." 

Paul  smiled.     "  Well  done,  old  thing." 

He  strolled  back  to  the  Pavilion  again  and  sat 
down  with  Harrington.  Jack  came  and  sat  on  the 
other  side. 

"  How's  the  pain  ?  "  he  said. 

It  was  nice  of  him  to  have  remembered  that.- 
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"  Oh,  it's  about  the  same,  thanks.  My  heart 
always  was  a  bit  funny,  you  know,  and  I  expect 
I've  strained  it  a  bit." 

Jack  looked  anxious.  "  Well,  you'd  better  jolly 
well  take  care  of  it  or  else  you'll  bust  after  the 
hundred,  and  crock  yourself  for  life." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  hundred  ;  I  know  I  can 
win  that." 

And  in  true  hero  fashion  he  did,  so  easily  that 
he  slacked  off  at  the  end  and  ran  it  with  his  hands 
on  his  waist.  Every  one  roared  with  laughter, 
except  Doctor  Storey,  who  was  annoyed  because 
it  meant  that  a  record  which  might  have  been 
broken  by  a  boy  in  his  house  was  kept  whole. 
Rufus  came  up  to  him  and  patted  him  on  the 
back. 

•*  You've  done  perfectly  splendidly,  kid,"  he 
said,  and  walked  over  to  the  Pavilion  with  him. 

Paul's  heart  swelled  and  he  exulted  in  the  sight 
of  Lester's  cynical  smile,  which  he  saw  from  the 
corner  of  his  eyes.  What  did  it  matter  what 
people  thought  of  his  relations  with  Rufus  ?  He 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 

'  Thanks  awfully—only  I  wish  I  hadn't  got  this 
pain  in  my  heart.  It  hurts  like  the  devil." 
^  Rufus  stopped  walking.  "  Look  here,  Paul, 
I'm  not  going  to  have  you  crock  yourself  up 
because  of  this  beastly  race."  He  looked  very 
serious.  "  If  you  think  you'll  hurt  yourself,  you'd 
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jolly  well  better  stop  and  go  and  lie  down  in  my 
study." 

Paul  laughed.  "Thanks,  I  think  I'll  go  on. 
No  one  expects  me  to  do  much  in  the  hurdles." 

Together  they  walked  across  to  the  hurdles 
and  Paul  took  off  his  coat  and  stepped  to  his  place. 
He  saw  little  groups  of  small  boys  whispering  to 
each  other.  "  Storey's  is  bound  to  get  the  Farrar 
Shield  now,"  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  and  he 
felt  inclined  to  agree.  The  hurdles  was  not  a  very 
exciting  race ;  few  people  were  watching  it  because 
the  school  mile  was  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  Paul  came  in  equal  second,  which  was  better 
than  he  had  expected. 

He  hurried  away  and  lay  down  alone  at  the 
corner  of  a  big  grass  bank.  Undoubtedly  his 
heart  was  all  wrong.  It  was  beating  in  great 
gulps  now — swelling  out  and  then  seeming  to 
be  dragged  back  again  with  hot  bands.  He  felt 
he  wanted  to  run  and  run  till  it  burst.  Should 
he  do  the  school  hundred  ?  He  hadn't  got  much 
chance  of  doing  anything.  Rufus  had  wanted 
him  to  go  in  for  it,  however,  because  it  would  be  a 
record  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  go  in  for  the  race. 
And  anyhow  he  felt  he  must  run.  Collapse  would  be 
better  than  this  monotonous  dragging  at  his  side. 

He  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  race.  They 
were  already  taking  off  their  coats,  and  Paul  felt 
curiously  small  compared  with  these  giants,  most 
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of  whom  were  either  in  the  Fifteen  or  the  Eleven. 

"  Hullo  !  here  comes  Mercury,"  shouted  Ellis, 
a  big  lout  in  Parry's. 

Paul  went  to  his  place.  "  I'm  glad  you  realize 
who  you're  running  against,"  he  said. 

"  Get  on  your  marks  " — oh,  the  sickening  strain 
of  it — thank  God,  it  was  the  last  race. 

Bang ! 

A  bad  start,  a  burning  pain — oh,  he  must  do  it, 
he  must — white  faces  streamed  past  him — only 
two  in  front---he  must  keep  it  up.  And  he  did, 
and  shot  between  the  posts  a  good  third. 

And  then  relief  came  and  the  tired  heart  seemed 
to  crumple  up,  and  the  ground  suddenly  flew  up 
and  hit  him  on  the  face. 


"  Here,  clear  a  way  there,"  shouted  -Rufus.  He 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  bent  over 
Paul.  A  crowd  gathered  round,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  Rufus  to  move.  He  stopped  and 
said  quite  quietly,  "  Get  out  of  the  light."  As  if 
by  magic  the  boys  cleared  aside— they  knew  that 
voice.  Doctor  Storey  dashed  up. 

"  Hullo  !  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  his  heart,  sir— he  said  it  was  hurt- 
ing him,"  said  Rufus  gruffly. 

'  Well,  hadn't  we  better  lay  him  down  and  wait 
for  the  doctor  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  was  going  to  take  him  to  my  room 
and  let  him  lie  there." 

"  All  right !  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious,  or  he 
won't  be  able  to  run  next  year." 

"  No,  and  he  won't  be  alive,  either."  His  eyes 
blazed  fury  at  Storey,  who  did  not  argue  but 
went  off  for  the  doctor.  Rufus  was  furious — here 
was  Paul,  absolutely  crocked  up,  and  all  Storey 
thought  of  was  whether  he'd  be  able  to  run  next 
year.  Damn  athleticism,  damn  games,  damn 
them  all — and  yet  he'd  lived  for  little  else. 

He  paused  a  minute  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  He 
was  alone  with  his  burden  now ;  another  race  was 
in  progress.  He  felt  glad.  He  laid  him  down 
for  a  minute  and  bent  over  him.  "  Paul,"  he 
whispered.  "  Paul."  And  Paul's  eyelids  flick- 
ered open  and  he  tried  to  give  a  little  smile.  Rufus' 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Paul,  for  God's  sake,  get 
well  again  soon,  won't  you  ?  "  But  he  had  gone 
off  again.  Rufus  sighed.  What  a  child  he  was  1 
He  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  house. 

Just  as  he  entered  his  room,  Jack  dashed  up 
looking  pale  and  anxious. 

"  I  say,  he  isn't  very  bad,  is  he,  Rufus  ?  " 

"  No,  Temperley,  he'll  be  better  soon." 

He  slammed  the  door  and  laid  him  down  on  the 
sofa,  patting  the  cushions  behind  his  head  with  a 
careful  hand.  The  doctor  ought  to  come  in  about 
half  an  hour ;  till  then  he  had  him  to  look  after 
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himself.  He  gazed  at  the  boy  stretched  out  on 
the  sofa  and  knelt  down  by  his  side.  He  took 
out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  sweat  off  Paul's 
face  and  put  his  hand  on  his  forehead.  It  was 
fiery  hot  although  he  was  so  white,  and  he  noticed 
that  he  could  see  his  heart  fluttering  away  under- 
neath the  thin  zephyr. 

"  Good  Lord,  he  must  be  frozen  " — he  gave  a 
quick  glance  at  the  bare  legs,  with  only  the  thin 
silk  shorts  to  cover  them,  and  threw  a  big  rug 
over  him.  How  funny  it  all  was  !  Why  was  he  so 
ridiculously  anxious  about  this  boy,  with  whom 
he  had  practically  nothing  in  common  ?  Rufus 
looked  back  on  his  own  past  career — he'd  always 
been  a  hero  at  school,  and  as  such  had  done  pretty 
well  what  he  liked.  Conventional  morality  had 
never  troubled  him  much,  one  success  had  come 
tumbling  after  another.  And  now  he  found  him- 
self with  every  wish  gratified,  a  god  as  at  no  other 
time  are  men  gods  in  this  life,  feeling  as  if  all  the 
world  could  go  to  the  devil  if  only  Paul  would  get 
well  again. 

He  looked  at  him  again.  The  face  was  very 
pale,  the  mouth  drooped  a  little  at  the  corners 
big  curls  tumbled  carelessly  over  his  forehead  as 
though  they  didn't  know  that  their  owner  was 
struggling  for  life. 

Rufus  took  Paul's  hand.  "Paul,"  he  said. 
There  was  no  answer.  "Paul."  This  time  his 
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anxious  face  was  almost  touching  the  boy's  and 
again  Paul's  eyelids  flickered  open  for  a  minute. 

"  I  say,  you're  going  to  get  all  right,  aren't 
you?" 

The  tired  mouth  twitched  into  a  little  smile, 
and  he  could  feel  a  faint  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  he  was  holding  in  his  own. 

And  then  the  doctor  came  in,  and  Rufus  went 
out  of  the  room  feeling  happier  than  when  he  had 
won  the  greatest  of  matches,  and  had  been  made 

Captain  of  Martinsell. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Three  days  later  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  sitting 
by  Paul's  bed  in  Sicker,  reading  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford  to  him.  She  had  arrived-  in  an  agony 
of  doubt,  but  had  found  that  her  son  was  out  of 
danger,  although  he  would  probably  have  to  be  in 
bed  for  several  weeks,  and  possibly  miss  the  sum- 
mer term.  Paul  had  not  shown  himself  so  de- 
lighted with  the  latter  prospect  as  she  had  hoped. 

"  I  believe  you're  getting  to  like  school  after 
all,"  she  said. 

Paul  didn't  answer.  He  felt  in  a  way  that  it 
was  a  degradation  to  like  school,  and  yet  some- 
how he  knew  that  his  mother  was  right.  He 
changed  the  conversation. 

"  It  will  be  so  wonderful  to  have  you  at  home 
for  months  at  a  time.  Oh,  Paul,  I  feel  quite  glad 
in  a  way  that  your  poor  old  heart  gave  out." 
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"  I  know,"  said  Paul. 

He  was  holding  a  mirror  in  his  hand.  "  I  say, 
mother,  I  wish  they  wouldn't  cut  my  hair  so  short 
in  this  place." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  put  her  hand  on  his.  "  Paul, 
you're  getting  quite  conceited,"  she  said. 

Paul  smiled  and  closed  his  eyes. 

And  his  mother  got  up  with  a  little  sigh  and 
faded  softly  out  of  the  room  in  a  cloud  of  sable 
and  lavender. 
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PASTORALE 

APRIL  and  May  passed  by  in  a  haze  of  de- 
licious idleness,  and  as  Paul  wandered 
among  the  daffodils  and  crocuses,  arm  in  arm  with 
his  mother,  in  a  house  which  she  had  taken  at  Tor- 
quay, he  felt  not  altogether  sorry  that  his  heart 
had  given  out  in  such  a  dramatic  way.  After  all, 
he  had  got  out  of  cricket,  and  needn't  bother  about 
rugger  any  more  for  some  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  proved  himself  not  altogether  incom- 
petent in  the  physical  world.  Four  delicate  silver 
cups  looked  very  impressive  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  his  room,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  as  proud  of 
his  success  as  she  was  glad  to  have  him  at  home. 

But  Paul  was  not  altogether  cut  off  from  school, 
and  in  his  letters  he  found  a  constant  source,  not 
only  of  pleasure,  but  of  enlightenment.  One  day 
he  was  lying  down  on  the  grass  by  a  little  pond 
of  lilies,  and  took  out  a  letter  from  Rufus.  What 
a  priceless  person  he  was !  He  read  it  again. 
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"  DOWN  HOUSE, 
"  THE  COLLEGE, 
"  MARTINSELL. 
"  May  20th. 
"  MY  DEAR  KID, — 

"  (What  the  devil  am  I  to  call  you  ?)  Thanks 
enormously  for  your  last  letter — I  read  it  forty 
times.  When  are  you  coming  back  ?  You  must 
be  having  a  perfectly  gorgeous  time- — I  think  of 
you  lying  on  the  grass,  in  the  middle  of  crowds  of 
daffodils  and  things,  and  it  makes  me  feel  more 
fed  up  with  this  term  than  ever. 

"  You  can't  think  how  dull  it  is  here  without 
you.  Everything  goes  on  in  absolutely  the  same 
old  way.  I'm  acting  Captain  of  the  Eleven  now 
(sensation)  because  Ashton's  gone  and  bust  him- 
self up.  Look  here,  if  you  don't  come  back  this 
term  you've  jolly  well  got  to  come  up  to  Lord's 
and  see  me  make  a  century.  Write  and  say  you 
will  and  it'll  make  me  feel  a  bit  better.  Don't 
forget  I've  only  got  one  term  more, 

"  Yours  ever, 
"  DAVID." 

What  a  ripping  letter  and  how  absolutely  typical 
of  Rufus  ! 

And  then  there  was  Cecil's,  the  brilliant  epigram- 
matic type,  as  usual  undated  and  no  address. 
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"  MY  DEAR  PAUL, — 

"  I  am  writing  this  on  a  field  day,  in  the 
middle  of  a  practical  lesson  on  map-reading,  to  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  you're  getting  on  all  right. 
But  your  collapse  was  perfectly  brilliant.  In  all 
Ibsen  there  is  nothing  that  can  touch  it — it  was 
a  '  curtain  '  of  '  curtains  ' — That  amazing  race  and 
then  the  sinking  down  unconscious  like  the  Spartan 
runner,  or  like  Pavlova  in  the  Swan  dance. 

"  Martinsell  is  dreadful.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Masters  here 
is  compiled  mainly  from  advertisement  headlines. 
They  are  utterly  incapable  of  stimulating  anybody 
or  anything.  And  when  one  takes  any  interest  in 
new  things  they  think  you  are  trying  to  slack — 
they  call  a  man  '  sincere  '  who  is  too  stupid  to 
appreciate  more  than  one  point  of  view,  the  ver- 
satile man  (like  myself),  they  call  frivolous.  Of 
course  I  know  you'll  disagree  with  me,  but  then 
you  are  so  charming  that  if  you  took  an  interest 
even  in  Ella  Wheeler  Willcox  I  believe  you'd  get 
people  to  agree  with  you. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sick  of  this  map-reading !  What  is 
the  use  of  looking  down  that  valley  for '  re-entrants  ' 
when  I  can  only  see  yellow  gorse  and  a  soft  haze 
of  midday  heat  ?  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
find  a  '  spot  level '  in  front  of  me  when  I  can  only 
see  a  cool  green  pond  ?  What  is  the  use  of  listen- 
ing to  this  old  fool  droning  away  when  a  lark  is 
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calling  to  me,  clear  and  sweet,  from  a  sky  almost 
unbearably  blue  ?     (Rather  a  good  ending  that !) 

"  Come  back  soon, 

"  Adios  ! 
-      "  CECIL." 

Paul  had  never  realized  how  charming  all  these 
people  were  till  he  read  their  letters.  He  won- 
dered why  it  was.  Probably  because  of  the  old 
self-consciousness  which  made  him  curl  up  on  so 
many  occasions.  What  a  lot  he  had  lost  by  it — 
he  felt  certain  that  it  was  largely  the  reason  why 
he  and  Jack  were  still  not  much  more  than  acquaint- 
ances. They  had  nearly  made  it  up,  but  Jack 
had  not  written  to  him,  and  Paul  felt  that  Jack 
ought  to  write  first.  And  Jack,  as  he  wandered 
down  from  nets  on  a  cool  evening  of  long  shadows 
and  golden  lights,  was  thinking  exactly  the  same 
thing. 
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TOWARDS   the  middle   of  June,   the  doctor 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Paul  was  well 
enough  to  go  back  and  finish  his  term,  provided 
he  took  things  easily.     Paul  felt  glad. 

"  You  know,  you  are  getting  to  like  school, 
after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  suspiciously 
bright  eyes. 

Paul  felt  awkward.  "  Well,  mother,  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  ;  you  see,  I  shall  be  so  frightfully 
behindhand  in  everything  if  I  don't  go  back  at 
all  this  term." 

"  Very  well."  She  gave  him  a  kiss  and  trailed 
sadly  off  in  search  of  roses.  Yes,  it  was  true,  he 
felt  he  was  getting  to  like  it  better.  And  why  ? 
Suddenly  he  remembered  what  Carstairs  had  said 
on  that  strange  evening  over  a  year  ago,  when 
he  had  been  so  miserable  :  '*  And  then  I  found 
friends,  you  know — that's  the  thing,  to  find 
friends."  And  Paul  thought  of  Jack  and  Rufus 
and'  Harrington  and  Cecil.  Was  life  an  eternal 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  friends  ? 
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Every  one  was  glad  to  see  him  when  he  got  back. 
He  walked  into  class-room  just  as  prep,  was  over. 
Harrington  rushed  up  to  him. 

"  Hullo  I  old  thing — back  to  the  old,  old  place, 
what  ?  How's  the  old  heart  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  heart's  pretty  all  right  at  last,  thanks," 
said  Paul. 

Jack  came  up  shyly.  Paul  was  glad  he  came 
up  then ;  he  knew  he  would  have  felt  awkward 
if  he'd  met  him  alone,  he  wouldn't  have  known 
what  to  say.  Jack  was  wearing  a  XXII.  tie. 

"  I  say,  congratulations  !  "  Jack  blushed.  "  I 
never  knew  you'd  got  that;  why  didn't  you 
write  and  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — didn't  know  it  would 
interest  you." 

Harrington  chimed  in  :  "  Jack's  a  most  fearful 
knut  now,  he  played  for  the  Eleven  yesterday 
and  made  God  knows  how  many  runs." 

Jack  was  glad  the  tension  was  relieved  and 
dashed  off  to  chastise  Harrington. 

Cecil  came  in.  He  pirouetted  round  the  room 
when  he  saw  Paul,  and  imitated  Nijinski  on  the 
table.  "  Hail  the  hero  1  I  say  ;  how  wonderful 
to  see  you  again — those  pale  cheeks,  that  exqui- 
site mouth  ..." 

Some  one  threw  a  book  at  him,  which  he  deli- 
cately returned.  He  led  Paul  solemnly  up  to 
House  board.  "Look,"  he  said.  Paul  looked. 
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"School  4  mile,  under  17  P.  Trevelyan 

School  £  mile,  under  17  P.  Trevelyan 

School  Hurdles,  under  17  2nd,  P.  Trevelyan 

School  Hundred  Yards  3rd,  P.  Trevelyan." 

It  certainly  looked  very  imposing,  painted  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  the  house  crest,  a  black 
Tudor  ros~,  opposite  each  entry. 

Paul  sat  down.     "  Where's  Rufus  ?  "  he  said. 

Harrington  looked  at  him  curiously.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  see  him  about  something.  That's 
all." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  as  a.  matter  of  fact,  he's  been 
in  with  Storey  now  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half." 

Paul's  heart  sank.  He  hoped  that  Rufus  was 
not  getting  into  any  trouble. 

He  went  down  to  Napper's  and  had  some  tea, 
and  then  strolled  into  the  music  rooms.  Talbot 
greeted  him. 

"  Hullo !    Trevelyan— come  back  to  play  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'm  all  right  again  now." 

"  Good.  Been  getting  in  any  music  in  your 
convalescent  period  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  been  doing  Chopin's  second  Con- 
certo. I  played  it  once  with  a  little  scratch 
orchestra  at  home  and  it  went  rather  well." 

Talbot  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  I  say  .  .  .  that's 
splendid.  If  we  could  get  up  some  sort  of  orchestra 
next  term,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  try  and 
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see  how  it  went  then.  Just  the  thing  for  a  con- 
cert." He  hurried  off,  humming  a  Bach  invention, 
trying  to  do  three  parts  at  the  same  time. 

Paul  felt  pleased.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
he  could  play  the  concerto  at  an  end  of  term 
concert ;  it  was  just  the  thing  which  he  had 
always  dreamed  of.  He  sat  down  and  played 
some  Debussy  and  then  improvised — he  felt  too 
restless  for  anything  else.  But  improvisation  is 
a  dangerous  thing — it  sometimes  acts  as  a  safety 
valve,  sometimes  as  an  irritant,  and  it  was  thus 
that  it  affected  Paul  now.  He  got  up,  deter- 
mined to  find  Rufus.  ' 

He  went  to  his  study  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  then  a  voice 
muttered,  "  Come  in."  Paul  went  in  with  a 
smile  but  stopped  when  he  saw  Rufus.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  head  on  the  table,  looking  the 
picture  of  desolation.  He  looked  up  and  smiled 
faintly  when  he  saw  Paul. 

"  Hullo ! "  The  head  dropped  down  again. 
Paul  was  utterly  mystified.  He  went  over  to  Rufus. 

"  I  say,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;    I'll  tell  you  one  day." 

"  I've  been  looking  forward  so  awfully  to  seeing 
you  ..." 

Rufus  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  window. 
He  stood  looking  out  for  a  minute.  Suddenly 
he  turned  round  and  stood  facing  Paul. 
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"  Oh,  Kid — what  the  helPs  the  matter  with 
the  world  ?  "  he  cried  passionately.  "  What  the 
hell's  the  matter  with  the  bloody  place  !  I  wish 
I'd  never  been  born  !  " 

He  sat  down  in  a  big  chair  and  stared  gloomily 
at  the  fire.  Paul  knelt  down  beside  him. 

"  Can't  I  do  any  good  ?  Can't  you  tell 
me?" 

Rufus  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Then  he  looked 
at  Paul.  "  No,  I  can't  tell  you  now ;  I  will 
later — later  on." 

"  I  say,  this  is  perfectly  awful.  You  make  me 
feel  absolutely  miserable."  Paul's  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  I  wish  I'd  never  come  back,  now." 

Rufus  sprang  up,  all  contrition.  "  Good  Lord, 
what  a  brute  I  am  !  Here,  don't  talk  like  that. 
Have  some  tea." 

Paul  couldn't  help  laughing.  He  blew  his 
nose.  "  No,  thanks.  I've  had  some.  And  I've 
been  playing  the  piano." 

Rufus   kicked   a  hassock   out   of  the   window. 

"  What  an  utter  brute  I  am !  Here  are  you, 
come  back  from  home  after  about  four  months, 
and  I  never  ask  you  how  you  are.  And,  hon- 
estly, I'd  been  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
more  than  anyone  else." 

Things  went  better  after  that.  Paul  told  him 
all  the  absurd  little  things  he  had  done  in  the  holi- 
days ;  about  the  cats,  the  daffodils,  the  Chopin 
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Concerto,  and  Rufus  looked  at  him  with  big  eyes 
all  the  time. 

When  Paul  got  up  to  go  it  was  already  dark. 
He  felt  curiously  happy.  As  he  reached  the 
door,  Rufus  paused  and  then  stopped  him. 

"  I  say,  what  was  that  bit  of  verse  you  put  in 
one  of  your  letters  ?  "  he  said. 

"  What,  the  Browning  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — it  may  have  been  Browning 
— something  about  a  wheel  and  a  pitcher." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Paul.     He  repeated  it : 

"  All  I  could  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 

This  was  I  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the 
pitcher  shaped." 

'Thank  you,"  said  Rufus  very  seriously. 
"And  look' here,  Paul,  don't  be  offended  about 
what  I'm  going  to  say.  But  I  think  it'll  be  for 
the  best  if  you're  not  seen  about  with  me  very 
much  this  term." 

Paul  stared.     "  Why  not  ?  " 

Rufus  frowned  and  kicked  a  chair.  "  Oh,  I 
don't  know.  You  see — you're  much  younger 
than  I  am  and  I'm  Captain  of  the  School  and  all 
that  sort  of  rot,  and  people  are  such  cads— they 
talk,  and  say  beastly  things  all  the  time." 

Paul  felt  a  little  hurt.  "  All  right,"  he  said, 
and  turned  to  go. 

Rufus  ran  after  him  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
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shoulder.     He   looked  him   straight   in  the  eyes. 

"  Now  look  here,  Paul.  Don't  be  a  fool.  I'm 
going  to  talk  to  you.  Sit  down." 

Paul  sat  down,  rather  frightened. 

"  Do  you  know  what  your  friendship's  been  to 
me  ?  "  said  Rufus,  with  his  face  to  the  window. 

"  No.  " 

"  Well,  it's  been  everything  during  this  last  term. 
I  don't  care  what  happens  to  anyone  else  provided 
you  go  on  being  the  same.  And  I  meant  what  I 
said  when  I  talked  about  going  to  France  with  you, 
and  running  about  Italy  and  Russia.  By  God, 
I  meant  it." 

Paul  was  very  serious  now.  "  So  did  I,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  don't  see  what  ..." 

Rufus  went  on. 

"  No,  that's  just  it,  and  you've  got  to  see.  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  you,  kid,  but  you've  got  to 
realize  that  every  one  isn't  a  saint  at  a  public 
school,  and  they'll  jolly  well  talk  if  they  see  you 
and  me  about  together.  That's  the  worst  fault 
that  there  is  in  a  public  school,  and  it's  a  jolly 
bad  one.  It's  considered  indecent  for  a  boy  to 
have  a  friend  who  isn't  his  own  age.  Why,  Heaven 
knows.  But  it  is." 

He  paused,  and  walked  round  the  room,  and 
ftien  went  on.  "  Some  day  it  may  all  be  altered 
— I  only  hope  it  may.  Some  day  men  may 
see  what  fools  they've  been  to  cut  themselves 
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off  from  the  chance  of  a  wonderful  friendship, 
merely  because  their  friend  was  born  two  years 
later  than  themselves.  But  it  isn't  so  now,  and 
you've  got  to  realize  it." 

Paul  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  and  tried 
not  to  look  miserable. 

"  Then  I  can't  go  on  seeing  you  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Can't  I  come  to  tea,  and  go  sweats  and  things  ?  " 

"  You  can  come  to,  tea,  all  right,  but  that's 
about  all,  I'm  afraid.  Oh,  Paul,  don't  make  it 
about  forty  times  harder  for  me.  You  know 
what  I  think — it's  because  of  you,  and,  well  it's 
because  of  Storey  too." 

Paul  smiled.  "  I  know,"  he  said  enigmati- 
cally. He  went  out,  but  paused  when  he  had 
shut  the  door.  He  heard  Rufus  speaking  to  him- 
self: 

"  This  was  I.  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher 
shaped." 

He  turned  and  ran  into  the  noisy  court. 

The  end  of  term  seemed  to  come  very  quickly. 
Paul  lived  up  to  what  Rufus  had  told  him,  but 
he  still  went  in  frequently  for  tea  and  they  be- 
came still  closer  friends.  Jack,  too,  was  getting 
more  and  more  approachable,  while  Harrington 
and  Cecil  were  always  a  standing  joy.  Paul 
was  told  that  he  could  have  leave  off  exams.,  so 
he  wandered  about  doing  more  or  less  as  he  liked, 
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listening  to  what  people  were  saying.  Every 
one  appeared  to  be  talking  about  the  coming 
match  against  Sandringham  at  Lords  and  arrang- 
ing parties  to  go  there.  Paul  naturally  was 
going,  so  were  Jack,  Acland,  Harrington,  Cecil 
and  every  one  that  mattered,  and  the  most  excit- 
ing thing  at  present  was  choosing  clothes  for 
the  occasion.  Paul  was  going  to  wear  the  first 
suit  which  he  had  had  made  in  Bond  Street — pale 
grey,  with  a  breast-pocket  (it  was  1914)  and  of 
course  no  slit  at  the  back.  No  one  who  was 
anyone  thought  of  having  a  slit — they  had  gone 
out  for  at  least  two  months.  It  was  great  fun 
deciding  all  these  important  details. 

The  end  of  term  concert  was  comparatively 
unexciting.  Paul  and  Lester  played  the  Cesar 
Franck  violin  sonata  together,  but  it  was  too  good 
for  the  school.  The  great  triumph  of  the  even- 
ing was  Rufus'  interpretation  of  Harry  Lauder, 
and  as  he  watched  him  strutting  up  and  down, 
looking  more  magnificent  in  a  kilt  than  ever, 
Paul  felt  he  really  had  cheered  up  again  and  was 
making  up  for  last  term.  Certainly  Rufus  was 
excelling  himself  that  night. 

And  excel  himself  he  did.  The  top  dormitory 
echoed  for  hours  after  with  the  excitement  of  his 
final  exit,  after  a  visit  of  onslaught  from  him  and 
a  few  other  chosen  spirits  who  departed  in  a  hail 
of  cheers  and  shouts  and  pillows. 
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"  Good  Lord,  what  a  lad  that  chap  Rufus  is  !  " 
said  Harrington,  as  he  lay  down  with  a  tired  sigh 
next  to  Paul.  "  What  would  House  be  without 
him  ?  " 

What,  indeed  1    thought  Paul. 

And  Rufus  was  thinking  the  same  thing,  as  hours 
afterwards  he  leaned,  dreaming,  on  the  window- 
sill.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked  out  at  the 
silent  court,  flooded  with  moonlight.  His  lips 
moved :  "  All  I  could  never  be  .  .  " 
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'THHE    next    twenty-four    hours    passed    in    a 

L.  whirl.  Harrington  and  Cecil  were  stay- 
ing with  Paul  in  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  house  in  Park 
Street ;  she  was  still  in  Paris,  but  would  be  back 
in  three  days ;  and  as  they  leant  back  in  the  train, 
Cecil  drew  out  a  little  cigarette  case  of  crocodile 
which  a  misguided  father  had  presented  him 
with. 

"  I  say,  how  glorious,"  said  Paul,  and  took  a 
cigarette.  It  was  a  rose-tipped  Abdullah.  "  How 
perfectly  glorious  !  " 

'  Yes,  they  are  rather  nice,"  replied  Cecil.  "  I 
always  smoke  these."  He  had  smoked  perhaps 
a  dozen  times  before. 

"  Perfectly  exquisite,  aren't  they,  Paul  ?  "  said 
Jack,  and  leaned  back  in  a  corner  trying  not  to 
laugh. 

*  Yes,  they  are,"  replied  Paul.  "  I  don't  see 
why  one  shouldn't  talk  about  things  as  exquisite, 
if  they  are  exquisite.  It's  rather  a  nice  word. 
Sorry,  I  forgot  I  wasn't  to  say  *  nice  ' ;  a  '  topping  ' 
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word  then— perfectly  *  spiffing.'     Oh,  how  I  hate 
those  words  !  " 

Jack  looked  chastened.  "  All  right ;  don't  rub 
it  in,"  he  said. 

Cecil  laughed.  "  How  long  are  you  staying 
in  town  ?  "  he  said. 

Jack  sighed.  "  I  don't  know — don't  know  where 
I  shall  stop,  either." 

Paul  pricked  up  his  ears.  Did  he  know  Jack 
well  enough  to  ask  him  ?  Would  he  mind  ? 
Would  he  be  offended  ?  Oh,  he  must  do  it ! 
How  perfectly  wonderful  it  would  be — he'd  show 
him  all  his  things — he'd  let  him  see  what  sort  of 
person  he  really  was. 

He  stood  up  in  the  carriage.  "  Look  here, 
you've  simply  got  to  come  and  stay  with  Cecil 
and  Harry  and  me  at  my  house — you  simply  must." 

Jack  tried  to  look  blase*,  but  blushed  furiously. 
So  much  was  involved  in  Paul's  offer — the  renun- 
ciation of  two  years'  coldness,  the  letting  free  of 
an  affection  which  both  boys  instinctively  felt 
for  each  other,  but  which  had  up  to  the  present 
been  completely  in  abeyance  to  a  mass  of 
ridiculous  conventions  and  misunderstandings. 
However,  even  now  he  did  not  dare  to  show  his 
true  feelings.  "Well,  thanks  most  awfully, 
Paul ;  I  should  simply  love  to,  only  I  promised 
to  stay  with  an  aunt,  at  her  house  ..."  He 
paused. 
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Harrington  chimed  in  :  "  Oh,  blast  your  filthy 
aunt !  Come  with  us." 

Paul  jumped  about  the  carriage.  "  If  you 
don't  come,  I  shall  commit  suicide,"  he  said. 

Cecil  nodded  his  head.  "  He  probably  would," 
he  said. 

Jack  was  surrendering  quickly.  "  Well,  I  shall 
get  cut  off  with  a  shilling,"  he  said. 

Paul  waved  his  hands.  "  You'd  get  cut  off  with 
nothing  at  all  if  you  went  to  see  her  with  a  tie 
like  that." 

It  was  just  the  remark  that  was  wanted  to 
relieve  the  situation  ;  a  free  fight  ensued  and  the 
matter  was  settled. 

The  taxi  from  Paddington  to  Park  Street 
always  made  Paul  so  happy  that  words  seemed  too 
feeble  to  express  his  joie  de  vivre,  and  shouts  and 
gesticulations  were  resorted  to.  They  drove  down 
Park  Lane  in  state,  Paul  looking  ridiculously 
handsome  and  immaculate.  When  they  got  to 
Park  Street,  the  door  opened  and  Francois  ap- 
peared, decorous  as  ever,  but  really  bubbling  over 
with  excitement  at  seeing  "  Monsieur  Paul."  He 
had  been  in  the  family  for  years,  and  had  been 
valet  to  Paul's  father,  and  would  have  died  for 
any  of  them.  "  He's  ridiculously  fond  of  me," 
Paul  told  them  when  they  got  upstairs.  "  When 
I  was  an  infant,  he  used  to  hold  me  up  and  say : 
'  Les  pieds  meme  de  Monsieur  sont  beaux.'  Oh, 
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how  good  it  is  to  be  back  again  !  "    He  lay  on  the 
bed  and  kicked. 

"  Jack,  you'll  have  to  sleep  next  to  me ;  I 
hope  you  don't  mind.  This  is  your  room."  He 
opened  the  door  of  a  tall  white  room  with  bow 
windows  that  looked  on  to  the  street.  "  It's 
rather  a  nice  room — that's  a  Paolo  Veronese." 
He  pointed  to  a  picture  over  the  window. 

Jack  looked  at  it.  "  That  infant's  rather  like 
you,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  Paul.  "  Oh,  Paul, 
this  is  too  priceless  of  you  ..."  Paul  looked 
at  him  and  dashed  out  of  the  room,  too  full  of 
a  thousand  thoughts  to  speak. 

It  was  splendid  showing  them  over  the  house, 
too — all  Paul's  books  and  photos,  the  cats  that 
seemed  to  spring  up  from  every  dark  corner  and 
all  of  whom  had  to  be  formally  introduced,  the 
music  room,  the  Lavery  picture  of  his  mother. 
"  She  must  have  been  damned  good  looking," 
said  Jack. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  replied  Paul  proudly. 

Lord's  was  wonderful,  a  kaleidoscope  of  colour, 
through  which  they  wandered  at  will.  All  the 
world  seemed  to  have  turned  up  to  see  Martinsell 
v.  Sandringham,  and  O.M.'s  jostled  O.S.'s,  shout- 
ing friendly  rivalries  such  as  they  had  shouted 
year  after  year.  They  pushed  their  way  to  the  front. 

"  Good  Lord,  Ashton  and  Rufus  in  together 
— how  splendid  !  " 
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Ashton  had  made  seventy  and  was  still  in. 
Rufus,  however,  had  only  just  gone  in,  but  was 
batting  well.  Paul  lay  down  on  the  grass  and 
watched  the  white  figures  of  the  boys  with  a  bliss- 
ful laziness.  What  they  were  doing  and  why 
they  were  doing  it,  passed  his  comprehension, 
but  anyway  it  looked  delightful  and  it  was  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  crowd.  Upton  wandered  up, 
looking  comparatively  respectable  in  his  straw 
hat  and  clerical  get-up. 

"  Ha  !    Watching  the  cricket  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — dancing  the  tango,"  murmured  Jack 
under  his  breath,  chewing  a  piece  of  grass. 

Paul  tried  not  to  laugh.  "  Yes,  sir — it's  rather 
lovely,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Charming,  charming."  He  wandered  off, 
leaving  a  trail  of  sniffs  behind  him. 

The  others  were  discussing  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  game.  He  listened  dreamily  to  their 
chatter,  trying  to  look  intelligent.  Once  they 
stopped  a'nd  shouted  with  laughter.  He  looked 
up.  "What's  the  joke?" 

"  You !  " 

"  Why,  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  look  so  priceless  there,  not  taking 
the  vaguest  interest  in  the  game." 

Paul  was  indignant,  and  turned  round,  "  I 
am.  I've  watched  it  all." 

A  burst  of  clapping  from  the  Sandringham  part 
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of  the   spectators    drowned   his    remark.     Rufus 
was  out — caught  at  slips  for  only  seventeen, 

"  Oh,  damn  !  Whenever  anything  exciting  hap- 
pens, I  always  seem  to  be  looking  the  other  way. 
Poor  old  Rufus  !  I  wish  he  had  done  better.'* 
Paul  had  not  forgotten.  Neither  had  Rufus,  for 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  off  his  pads  he  came 
down  to  see  him. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  introduce 
you  to  my  mother." 

Paul  got  up  hastily,  looking  round  for  the 
parent. 

"  Oh,  she's  in  the  grand  stand,"  said  Rufus. 
**  Shall  we  go  over  there  ?  " 

Paul  felt  highly  honoured,  and  they  were  soon 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

Left  alone,  Harrington  looked  at  Cecil,  Cecil 
at  Jack.  They  raised  their  eyebrows.  "  I  wish 
Rufus  would  leave  Paul  alone,"  said  Harrington. 

Jack  flushed  up.  "  Don't  talk  rot,"  he  said. 
"  Why  the  devil  shouldn't  they  know  each  other  ? 
I  loathe  this  beastly  system  that  starts  jabbering 
a  lot  of  rot  as  soon  as  a  blood  starts  to  go  about 
with  anyone  a  bit  younger  than  himself.  Besides, 
Paul's  absolutely  straight — and  Rufus  is  perfectly 
all  right  ..." 

"  He's  not  altogether  immaculate,  a&  far  as  I 
remember,"  replied  Tom. 

14  Well,  are  you  ?  "     Jack  was  furious. 
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Tom  blushed.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  Is 
anyone  ?  " 

They  dropped  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  Paul  had  entirely  captivated  Rufus' 
mother.  He  told  her  at  once  that  her  frock 
came  from  Lucile,  and  was  not  done  up  properly 
at  the  back,  and  that  if  she  wanted  really  beauti- 
ful furs  he  knew  the  man  to  go  to  in  Paris.  Be- 
fore long  he  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd  of  admiring  females,  all  talking  at  once 
and  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
game.  Rufus  hovered  on  the  outside  of  the 
group.  '  The  sun  was  blazing  down  in  unmitigated 
violence,  and  after  making  a  graceful  exit,  Paul 
sheered  off  in  search  of  the  others.  They  emerged 
from  a  pavilion. 

"  Hullo  !  I  couldn't  think  where  you'd  got  to," 
he  said. 

"  Well,  hang  it  all,  you  were  long  enough. 
Come  and  have  an  ice  ;  the  most  gorgeous  pine- 
apple cream  you  ever  tasted." 

Paul  was  glad  of  an  ice,  and  was  glad  of  the 
cheery  spirits  of  the  others.  Rufus  was  not 
mentioned.  Somehow  he  felt  glad. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  by  in  a  revel  of 
colour  and  music,  and  then  they  went  home.  Paul 
had  discovered  a  note  from  his  mother  contain- 
ing £20,  and  so  they  departed  in  high  spirits  to 
"  Charley's  Aunt,"  dining  first  of  all  at  the  Carl- 
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ton,  where  Paul  appeared  to  know  the  name  and 
family  history  of  all  of  the  waiters. 

Jack  sparkled  as  he  had  never  done  before. 
George  Robey,  Alfred  Lester,  Harry  Tate,  all 
received  their  due  share  of  mimicry,  and  Paul  lay 
back  in  his  chair,  weak  with"  laughter.  "  I  wish 
Storey  could  see  us  now,"  said  Harrington. 

Paul  agreed.  "  Yes,  wouldn't  it  be  price- 
less ?  "  he  said.  "  He  was  abominably  rude  to 
me  at  Lord's- — simply  ignored  me." 

"  Well,  why  should  he  have  done  anything  else, 

you  old  idiot  ?     You  know  he  doesn't  take  any 

interest  in  anyone  who  isn't  any  good  at  games." 

"  Well,  I  think  that's  a  howling  scandal." 

The  rest  of  the  visit  was  as  perfect  as  that 

day.     It  is  true  that  Martinsell  lost  the  match  by 

eight  wickets,  but  what  was  that  ?     Life  had  been 

glorious  those  last  few  days :  Paul  seemed  at  last 

to  have  come  into  his  own — and  Temperley  was 

at  his  side. 


After  they  had  gone,  Paul  wandered  slowly 
over  the  house  thinking  of  what  had  been.  Here 
he  was,  still  in  most  ways  a  nonentity  at  Martin- 
sell,  but  during  these  -last  few  days  he  had  indeed 
tasted  of  the  food  of  the  gods.  He  sat  down  and 
played  a  Bach  fugue — there  was  something  cold 
and  calm  about  Bach  that  appealed  to  him  just 
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then — it  was  like  putting  feverish  hands  on  a 
marble  statue  when  one  has  been  reading  Baude- 
laire. 

He  went  up  to  his  room  and  opened  the  win- 
dow. How  hot  and  sultry  everything  was — 
would  there  be  a  storm  ?  He  felt  curiously  rest- 
less. The  house  was  very  quiet.  He  went  to  the 
mantelpiece  and  tore  off  yesterday's  leaf  from  the 
Calendar.  August  the  fourth,  1914 — good,  his 
mother  would  be  home  in  two  days.  He  hoped 
she  would  not  be  late,  He  read  the  motto  under 
the  date : 

"  O  poete !     II  est  dur  que  la  nature  humaine 
Qui  marche  a  pas  comptes  vers  une  fin  certaine 
Doive  encore  s'y  trainer  en  portant  une  croix !  " 

and  then  turned  away  back  to  Bach.  Yes,  he 
was  decidedly  restless.  He  wondered  why  it  was. 
He  lay  down  in  a  chair  and  dozed. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  dinner  time,  when  he 
woke  up  feeling  far  more  rested  and  calm.  Sud- 
denly, however,  there  was  a  commotion  outside 
and  Francois  rushed  in,  very  excited. 

"  La  Guerre — Monsieur — la  Guerre — les  Alle- 
mands."  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a 
babble  of  patois. 

Paul  sprang  up.  "What?  What's  that  ?  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

Francois  pressed  a  paper  into  his  hand.  It 
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was  still  wet  from  the  printer's  press.     Paul  glanced 
at  the  headlines — 

"  ENGLAND  AT  WAR  WITH  GERMANY. 
But  why  ?    What  did   it  all   mean  ?    What  was 
happening  ?     Was  he  awake  ?  " 

Francois  explained  as  best  he  could.  It  had 
been  in  the  papers  for  the  last  few  days ;  how 
Austria  had  threatened  Serbia,  how  Russia  had 
chimed  in,  and  France — ah !  great  France,  had 
stood  by  Russia.  It  all  sounded  like  a  clotted 
nightmare.  Paul  had  not  read  the  papers  for  over 
a  week,  and  it  took  only  a  week  to  start  the 
destruction  of  the  world. 

But  how  amazing  it  all  was  !  Should  we  win  at 
once  or  only  after  several  months  ?  What  would 
happen  ?  Who  would  fight  ?  What  was  happen- 
ing anyway  ?  Oh,  Good  Lord — and  mother  ? 
Paul's  heart  sank.  But  she  would  be  all  right 
after  all.  She  must  be  on  the  way  to  England, 
and  if  there  was  any  great  danger  she  could  stay 
in  Paris.  But  Paul  was  anxious. 

During  his  hurried  and  solitary  dinner  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  tramp  of  armed  men  in  the 
street,  the  blowing  of  bugles,  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war.  That  was  all  he 
saw  at  present ;  he  didn't  see  that  it  would  ever 
touch  him — he  felt  like  the  spectator  of  some 
medieval  bout  of  arms,  a  looker-on  at  some 
strange  and  coloured  pageant  that  would  soon 
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be  over,  leaving  the  world  a  brighter  and  richer 
place. 

After  dinner  he  went  quickly  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  street,  towards  Piccadilly.  No — it 
certainly  wasn't  a  dream.  The  streets  were 
crowded;  pale  women  stood  talking  anxiously 
in  the  doorways,  little  groups  stood  cheering  at 
the  corners,  now  and  then  a  procession  marched 
by,  waving  flags,  showing  an  emotionalism^  of 
which  at  other  times  they  would  never  have 
dreamed  themselves  capable.  Piccadilly  was  a 
maze  of  lights  and  hurrying  people,  a  brass  band 
marched  triumphantly  up  Regent  Street,  people 
cheered.  Paul  felt  excited  but  frightened.  It 
was  all  like  some  dreadful  Beardsley  carnival; 
even  the  street  women  forgot  for  a  time  their 
wonted  task  and  stood  with  their  painted  faces 
gibbering  at  the  moon.  Colour  clashed  with 
colour,  the  green  lamps  of  the  Criterion  flickered 
evilly  down  in  silent  criticism,  scent  warred  with 
scent  on  the  pavement — life  seemed  to  have  turned 
from  carnival  to  kaleidoscope,  a,  kaleidoscope 
where  life  itself  was  the  mirror  and  human  beings 
the  bits  of  coloured  glass.  Paul  bought  a  paper 
to  reassure  himself.  Yes,  it  was  true — England 
was  at  war  with  Germany — all  Europe  seemed 
to  be  at  war.  What  fools  they  all  were  I 

But  even  then,  as  he  stood  there  with  the 
green  sheet  stretched  out  in  his  hands,  he  smiled, 
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and  tried  to  crystallize  the  scene  in  his  mind 
— himself  standing  under  a  ghastly  bright  elec- 
tric lamp,  the  swirling  stream  of  humanity  pass- 
ing him,  the  dash  of  petrol  and  perfume,  and 
all  the  time,  in  a  hateful  monotone,  the  noise  of 
a  guitar  just  by  his  side,  played  by  a  silent  little 
dwarf,  with  legs  astraddle  and  face  ghastly  pale 
and  emaciated,  under  the  lamp.  Paul  shud- 
dered, but  was  glad  he  had  come.  It  was  not 
a  scene  that  he  was  likely  to  experience  again. 
As  he  lay  back  in  his  bed  that  night,  the  face 
of  Rufus  kept  haunting  him.  But  Paul  tried 
to  stop  thinking  of  his  words  just  then,  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  maelstrom  of  colour  and 
emotion  through  which  he  had  passed  in  the  last 
few  days.  He  felt  subconsciously  that  he  had 
formulated  another  link  in  his  chain  of  philosophy. 
What  did  anything  matter,  so  long  as  he  could 
live,  live  to  the  full,  live  everything  ?  Oh,  he 
must  do  that  at  all  costs.  And  that  night  in  his 
sleep,  he  smiled.  He  hadjearnt  one  of  the  secrets 
of  existence. 

END~OF  BOOK  II 
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RESOLUTIONS 

"  I  will  take  me  the  plumes  of  the  swallow 
That  I  may  fly  where  Beauty  blows, 
Where  thou  dost  call  me,  I  must  follow, 
Oh  crimson  rose,  oh  lonely  rose. 
Yea,  thy  faint  signs  do  I  follow  after 
Beyond  the  shrines  of  sorrow  and  laughter." 

W.  R.  CHIL'DB 
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THE  war  changed  many  things  but  it  did  not 
change  human  nature.  Behind  all  the 
appalling  slaughter  and  beastliness  hung  the  eter- 
nal curtain  of  reality,  in  front  of  which  the  boys 
of  the  world  slaughtered  each  other,  they  knew 
not  why.  All  they  knew  was  that  this  was  not 
life,  it  was  only  a  ghastly  nightmare.  What  was 
real  was  unchanged,  the  stars  rose  and  fell,  the 
flowers  blossomed  and  faded,  and  one  flower  is 
more  real  than  all  the  battalions  in  the  world. 
As  at  the  front,  at  "  stand  to,"  the  song  of  a  lark 
could  be  heard  singing  away,  sweet  and  clear, 
in  the  middle  of  the  heaviest  bombardment,  so 
what  was  essential  in  them,  their  loves,  their 
hates,  rose  triumphantly  out  of  all  the  agony 
of  blood  and  sweat  through  which  their  bodies 
had  to  pass. 

And  the  Public  Schools  and  the  war — what  of 
them  ?  To  gauge  with  any  accuracy  the  way 
in  which  they  have  been  affected,  it  would  perhaps 
be  best  to  look  into  the  average  boy's  attitude 
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at  school.  The  chief  note  about  it  all  was  its  utter 
unreality ;  the  sound  of  strife  was  but  faintly 
heard  in  those  sheltered  walls  where  life  itself, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  is  necessarily  shut 
off,  and  flows  by  outside,  almost  unobserved* 
The  average  boy  would  buy  his  paper,  his  Times 
or  his  Daily  Mail  at  the  gates  in  the  morning, 
he  would  carry  it  across  to  Hall,  reading  the 
headlines  as  he  went,  and  would  see  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  taken  such  and  such  trenches,  the  Ger- 
mans had  done  this,  that  and  the  other,  and 
that  standard  suits  for  men  were  probably  going 
to  be  adopted.  If  he  were  in  the  Sixth,  he  might 
glance  at  the  leader.  Apart  from  that,  and 
the  knowledge  that  one  day  he  would  have  to  go 
out  and  fight  as  well,  the  war  didn't  affect  him 
much.  True,  it  was  hard  to  forget — he  saw  strange 
substitute  dishes  appear  in  Hall,  which  he  usually 
summed  up  as  "  muck,"  and  he  groused  to  a  certain 
extent  about  having  to  do  extra  work  in  the 
Corps.  But  apart  from  that,  his  work,  his  games, 
his  friendships — weren't  these  more  important 
than  forty  beastly  wars,  at  any  rate  while  he  was 
only  sixteen.? 

And  is  it  not  better  so  ?  After  all,  compare 
his  condition  with  the  average  man's,  not  only 
of  England  but  of  Europe.  How  many  men  are 
there  who  do  more  than  their  sons  are  doing 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  matters,  wherever 
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they  may  have  been  educated  ?  How  many  men 
read  the  Daily  Herald  as  well  as  The  Times,  and 
tone  down  the  latter's  imperialism  with  the 
party  politics  of  the  Daily  News  ?  After  all,  the 
intelligent  boy  will  do  this — he  will  try  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  such  boys  should  be,  and  are,  encour- 
aged by  those  in  authority  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  great  point  which  any  critic  of 
insight  would  make  is,  that  we  are  training  up  to 
be  leaders  of  men  boys  who  know  nothing  of  the 
men  they  are  to  lead.  But  that  raises  up  a  ques- 
tion which  stretches  far  beyond  the  public  schools, 
beyond  England,  beyond  Europe — it  is  a  question 
in  which  is  involved  the  whole  of  that  jangle  of 
misunderstandings  known  as  class  warfare;  all 
Socialism  is  involved  in  it  and  not  only  the  com- 
paratively small  group  of  communities  of  which 
Martinsell  was  an  example.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  some  of  the  schemes  of  the  Theorists 
for  teaching  boys  what  they  ought  to  know  would 
work  out — perhaps  not  quite  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  imagined.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hard 
to  stop  them  all  becoming  Socialists  if  they  knew 
the  truth  about  Socialism,  and  anarchists  if  they 
probed  for  themselves  in  the  light  thrown  so 
cruelly  and  calculatingly  on  modern  diplomacy 
by  a  book  like  E.  D.  Morel's  Ten  Years  of  Secret 
Diplomacy.  You  may  say,  "  That  would  be  a  good 
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thing,  then,  if  they  had  come  to  that  conclusion 
by  thinking."  Perhaps  so,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  men  really  would  say  that.  The  fact  is 
this :  Society  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
public  schools — not  the  public  schools  for  Society, 
the  root  in  this  case  is  not  at  the  bottom  but 
at  the  top. 

Perhaps  though,  our  theorist  would  not  even 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  brood  of  anarchists 
and  socialists  flourishing  and  clenching  their 
young  fists  at  all  our  comfortable  institutions — 
more  probably  he  would  find  that  they  would 
assimilate  his  theories,  smile  charmingly,  learn 
by  heart  five  "  points  about  Trade  Unionism," 
and  run  out  and  try  to  forget  them  at  the  nets. 
That  is  the  worst,  too,  about  School  Magazines 
like  "  A  Public  School  Looks  at  the  World."  They 
are  not  school  magazines  because  they  are  not  read 
by  the  school.  Boys  take  no  interest  in  what  the 
Senior  Prefect  thinks  of  the  latest  pranks  of  the 
Bolshevists,  and  Proportional  Representation  leaves 
them  cold.  There  is  a  platitude  which  is  so  often 
repeated  that  by  now  it  must  be  generally  unknown 
— the  fact  that  boys  will  be  boys.  And  when 
one  thinks  of  the  disagreeable  things  they  might 
be,  it  is  a  comforting  platitude. 

And  yet,  so  much  is  to  be  said  for  more  free 
thought,  more  discussion.  That  marvellous  book, 
Milton's  Areopagitica,  has  a  passage  which  should 
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be  hung  in  every  Englishman's  home,  framed  if  it 
pleases  him,  in  red,  white  and  blue.  It  is  in  praise 
of  free  speech.  "  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed, 
that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland 
is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat."  But 
when  Morel  is  sent  to  prison  for  living  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Areopagitica,  is  it  not  a  little  dangerous 
for  our  admirable  Society  to  lay  open  all  her  deli- 
cate little  secrets  to  communities  of  six  hundred 
boys,  especially  boys  who  are  apt  to  be  outspoken  ? 
What  would  become  of  your  diplomacy  ?  What 
would  become  of  your  Party  System  ?  And  what 
would  become  of  your  wars  ?  Society  must  not 
lay  the  blame  for  her  present  condition  on  that 
for  which  she  is  herself  responsible.  Revolution 
alone  is  entitled  to  do  that,  and  as  yet,  Revolution 
is  still  far  off. 

And  Paul  at  present,  like  the  majority  of  boys, 
went  on  his  way  in  much  the  same  manner.  Once 
his  mother  had  come  back  from  Paris,  and  the 
first  fever  of  excitement  had  died  away,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  next  term.  It  would 
in  many  ways  be  an  entirely  different  term  to  any 
he  had  yet  experienced ;  he  was  to  be  in  the  Modern 
Sixth,  and  was  entitled  to  share  a  study  with  another 
boy  in  the  same  position.  The  friend  he  naturally 
thought  of  at  first  was  Jack— but  Jack  was  as 
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yet  two  forms  below  that  which  entitled  him  to 
a  study,  so  he  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  other  choice  was  Harrington,  and  as  he  was 
perfectly  willing  and  was  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion, the  matter  was  settled.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  what  a  difference  having  a  study  made 
to  Paul.  It  seemed  as  though  at  one  bound  he 
was  given  back  the  chance  of  being  himself; 
of  having  somewhere  to  keep  his  own  things,  to 
create  his  own  atmosphere.  He  forgot  the  war 
almost  entirely. 

Not  quite  entirely,  though.  The  first  day  he  got 
back,  as  he  went  into  the  noisy  Hall  after  the  first 
Chapel,  clasping  in  his  hands  the  hot  roll  which  he 
always  bought  at  the  Lodge  as  he  came  across, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Rufus  waiting  for  him. 
He  opened  it  eagerly. 

"  PENSHURST  BARRACKS, 
"  PENSHURST. 

September  2lst,  1914. 
"  MY  DEAR  KID, — 

"  Here  we  are  again.  I've  been  and  got  a 
commission !  I  and  Ashton  both  decided  that 
khaki  would  suit  us,  and  so  here  I  am,  in  His 
Majesty's  Guards,  waiting  to  go  out  to  France, 
and  get  killed. 

14  This  war's  made  a  big  difference  to  me — 
you  see,  it  means  that  I  shouldn't  have  stayed  at 
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Martinsell  this  term  in  any  case,  and  that  makes 
things  much  more  bearable,  somehow.  I  hope 
to  God  it's  all  over  before  you  have  to  do  any- 
thing— it  must  be — it  can't  last  more  than  a  year. 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  able  to  get  up  to  Town  to 
see  you  again — good  God,  I  do.  It  was  ripping, 
seeing  you  at  Lord's,  and  your  letters  cheered 
rne  up  more  than  anything. 

"  Before  I  go  out  and  stop  bullets,  etc.,  I'm 
coming  down  to  the  old  place  again,  and  we'll 
have  breakfast  and  go  for  a  big  walk  in  the  Forest. 
It  must  be  gorgeous  now  with  the  leaves  all  red. 

"  Mind  you  jolly  well  write  and  tell  me  about 
things. 

"  Must  go  and  'do  goose-steps  on  the  Square. 
So,  Good-bye. 

"  Yours  till  death, 

"  DAVID. 

"  P.S.  Your  photo's  got  a  big  gold  frame  now, 
and  looks  ripping." 

Paul  folded  up  the  letter  and  looked  down  the 
crowded  Hall.  He  felt  he  wanted  to  write  enor- 
mous letters — long,  sentimental  ones — to  Rufus  at 
once.  He  wished  he  were  here  this  term.  He 
looked  down  at  his  plate.  The  roll  was  getting 
cold.  He  started  to  eat  his  porridge  and  listened 
to  the  chatter  about  the  holidays.  Every  one  was 
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full  of  the  war  and  the  changes  it  was  going  to 
make. 

"  It  really  is  the  absolute  limit,"  said  Spencer. 
"  Ashton's  gone  and  Rufus  too.  What  the  hell's 
going  to  happen  to  our  three-quarters  ?  " 

"  I  know.  Rufus  would  have  been  simply 
marvellous  this  term,  if  the  war  hadn't  come." 

Paul  smiled  to  himself.  If  the  war  hadn't 
come  ! 

However,  the  excitement  of  getting  into  the 
study  soon  absorbed  all  his  thoughts  ;  he  even 
forgot  Rufus  for  the  time  being.  When  breakfast 
was  over,  he  went  across  Court  with  Harrington, 
carrying  a  jug  full  of  milk  which  was  for  tea. 
It  was  almost  too  much  to  bear — to  think  of 
a  tea  which  he  was  to  make  and  lay  himself ;  and 
to  drink  out  of  his  own  cups  !  They  ran  across 
to  the  Museum  building,  up  the  broad  stairs,  up 
another  little  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  paused  out- 
side a  big  oak  door.  A  horse-shoe  was  nailed  on 
the  outside.  "  Upside  down,"  said  Harrington. 
'  That  means  good  luck."  And  for  the  first  time, 
they  entered  No.  10,  the  Museum. 

It  was  a  tiny  room,  papered  in  a  rather  pretty, 
dull  rose-colour.  The  sun  shone  in  cheerily  through 
a  small  window  looking  out  on  to  the  Lea  House, 
making  big  yellow  beams  in  the  dust  that  filled 
the  room.  Two  huge  and  very  soft  chairs  and  a 
table  were  all  that  the  room  contained. 
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"  Well,  we'd  better  start  getting  things  in." 
Paul  opened  the  window.  "  Come  across  to  House 
and  get  the  carpet  and  the  pictures." 

Paul  had  brought  back  a  thick,  smoky  green 
carpet  from  Park  Street.  It  had  arrived  with 
much  pomp  the  day  before  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  good-natured  ribaldry. 
"  No,  you  go  across  ;  I'm  tired."  Harrington 
sat  down  in  a  chair  and  giggled  complacently. 

Paul  roared  with  laughter.  "  Good  Lord,  you 
are  plain,"  he  said,  and  went  off  to  get  it. 

It  was*  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world,  furnishing 
the  study,  although  Paul  had  to  do  it  all  himself, 
Harrington  merely  leaning  up  against  the  wall, 
weak  with  laughter  at  his  exertions.  Paul  felt 
rather  annoyed  sometimes — if  it  had  only  been 
Jack !  However,  he  was  too  happy  to  mind 
much. 

The  green  carpet  was  a  great  success — it  had 
to  be  tramped  on  and  danced  on  and  lain  on  and 
even  smelled,  and  a  table  that  they  got  from  the 
Stores  came  in  for  the  same  treatment.  The  room 
gradually  got  into  shape  and  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  in  the  Museum.  It  certainly  did  look 
comfortable  when  it  was  finished.  A  big  Medici 
print  of  Corot's  "  Souvenir  de  Mortefontaine " 
took  up  a  good  deal  of  one  wall,  and  some  etchings 
of  Constable,  framed  in  silver,  were  hung  round 
another  side.  It  was  splendid,  too,  filling  the  book- 
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case — and  yet,  somehow,  Paul  felt  all  the  time  that 
there  wasn't  absolute  harmony  between  Harring- 
ton and  himself.  The  big  edition  of  Poe  was 
sandwiched  next  to  an  enormous  Greek  Lexicon, 
and  the  shadowy  bindings  of  Yeats  seemed  dimmer 
than  ever  next  to  an  inky  copy  of  Milton's  Latin 
poems.  And  photos,  too — a  huge  Bassano  photo- 
graph of  Paul's  mother  seemed  somehow  a  little 
ostentatious  beside  a  very  conventional  family 
group  of  the  Harringtons.  "  She  looks  like  an 
actress,"  said  Harrington.  Paul  put  the  photo 
away.  He  wished  the  family  group  wasn't  quite 
so  ugly.  However,  Harrington  was  a  very 
amiable  person,  and  if  a  gargoyle,  was  at  least 
amusing. 

On  Sunday  they  decided  to  have  a  house-warm- 
ing, and  Acland  and  Cecil  were  invited.  Paul 
thought  Jack  had  been  asked  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  as  they  all  came  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
him,  he  asked  Cecil  where  he  was. 

"  Oh,  he's  in  class-room,  having  tea  there." 

Paul  looked  astonished.  "  But  why  ?  Isn't  he 
coming  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  so  ;  you  didn't  ask  him,  did 
you  ?  " 

Harrington  appeared,  armed  with  a  huge  cake. 
Paul  went  up  to  him.  "  I  say,  didn't  you  ask 
Jack  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no— I  forgot." 
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'You  are  a  fool." 

"  Well,  there  won't  be  room  for  him  now." 

"  There's  jolly  well  got  to  be,"  he  said,  and  left 
Harrington  gazing  amiably  over  the  top  of  the 
cake. 

He  went  over  to  House.  Class-room  was  empty 
except  for  Jack,  who  looked  very  lonely. 

Paul  went  up  to  him.  "  I  say,  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  but  old  Harry  forgot  to  ask  you  to  tea." 

"  Oh  1  " 

"  You  can  come  across  now,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  had  tea." 

Paul  glanced  at  a  milk  jug  and  some  biscuits. 
"  Well,  come  and  have  another ;  you  jolly  well 
must.  It's  our  first  meal  in  the  bin." 

Jack  came,  and  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  show. 
The  sausages,  which  Harrington  cooked,  were 
pronounced  "  bloody  " — they  certainly  were — the 
eggs,  which  he  also  did,  but  for  which  he  forgot  to 
make  the  water  boil,  were  given  an  even  more 
uncomplimentary  adjective  ;  the  cake  tasted  of 
gas,  and  "  gas-cake  "  it  was  called.  However,  the 
whole  show  was  delightful. 

"  I  shall  come  again,  my  son,"  said  Jack,  when 
they  filed  out. 

"  I  should  jolly  well  think  you  would." 

"  Only,  if  you  give  me  any  more  of  that  blasted 
'  gas  cake '  .  .  .  "  They  all  hurtled  down  the  stairs 
and  Paul  turned  back  and  started  to  clear  away. 
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Their  first  reception  had  certainly  been  a  success. 
Paul  felt  it  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true — to 
be  able  to  live  a  comparatively  epicurean  existence 
in  that  little  room — to  be  able  to  write  one's  letters, 
read  one's  books,  do  one's  prep,  in  it  and  go 
across  to  dormitory  late,  when  the  majority  of 
people  had  to  go  straight  up  to  bed.  He  seemed 
to  have  much  more  time  for  everything  now — he 
had  very  little  work  to  do  ;  the  Modern  VI.  was  a 
comparatively  slack  form,  in  which  his  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  made  it  unnecessary  to 
exert  himself  in  the  smallest  degree.  However, 
he  felt  that  he  was  rather  wasting  time.  .  .  .  What 
was  the  use  of  picking  to  pieces  the  bad  novels  of 
Dumas,  when  he  had  already  read  the  best  of  them 
several  years  before  ?  What  was  the  use  of  para- 
phrasing Schiller,  when  his  mother  used  to  stick 
funny  little  bits  of  his  poems  in  her  letters  ;  usually 
in  the  corner,  but  now  that  the  war  had  come,  in 
German,  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope,  "  to  astonish 
the  natives  "  ?  He  had  two  more  years  at  Martin- 
sell  ;  something  must  be  done.  The  person  he 
naturally  went  to  see  was  O'Rane.  O'Rane  was 
ever  a  sure  help  in  trouble.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
Atreum,  teaching  his  small  son  John  to  salute. 

"  Ah,  Trevelyan — good.  Come  and  sit  down. 
Had  good  holidays,  eh?" 

They  talked  for  some  time,  some  of  the  time 
about  the  war.  O'Rane  was  as  staunch  a  patriot 
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as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  produced  a  Jong 
list  of  German  atrocities.  Paul  wondered  if  he 
had  forgotten  Lowes  Dickinson,  but  supposed  it 
must  be  all  right.  He  explained  his  trouble. 

O'Rane  pondered  deeply,  and  then  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  up  the  room,  John  saluting 
him  every  time  he  went  past.  At  last  he  stopped. 

"  I  think  you'll  have  to  be  a  history  specialist," 
he  said. 

"  But  I  don't  know  any  history,  sir." 
'  Then   you  must    certainly  become  a  history 
specialist.     You  see,  you'll  be  able  to  give  that  big 
brain  of  yours  something  to  work  on  " — he  smiled 
slyly — "  and  you'll  be  able  to  read  and  write  much 
more  what  you  want  than  you  can  now.     Of  course, 
Mr.   Macpherson,   my   worthy    colleague    .    .    .  ' 
O'Rane  raised  his  eyebrows  and  took  three  books 
at  random  from  the  book-case  and  put  them  back 
upside  down. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  " 

14  Well,  I  dare  say  you'll  get  to  know  him  better 
after  a  time."  He  paused.  "  First  of  all  you 
must  go  and  speak  to  your  housemaster  about 
this ;  tell  him  I  sent  you,  he's  a  great  friend  of 
mine." 

O'Rane  was  very  mysterious  and  chuckled  to 
himself  as  though  he  had  a  great  joke.  Paul  went 
away  armed  with  German  atrocities. 

To    his   surprise    Storey   was    quite   agreeable. 
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He  remembered  the  Erasmus  prize,  and  said  he 
would  speak  to  Macpherson.     Paul  was  jubilant. 

Two  days  later  Macpherson  sent  for  him.  He 
towered  impressively  from  his  mantelpiece,  in  front 
of  an  enormous  collection  of  historical  works,  and 
Paul  felt  nervous,  trying  feverishly  to  remember 
the  date  of  Queen  Anne. 

"  Of  course,  you're  very  young  to  specialize 
as  yet,  quite  a  chicken."  He  looked  Paul  up  and 
down.  "  But  I  think  it  can  be  managed.  I  saw 
your  Erasmus  papers  ;  they  were  quite  promising 
—quite  promising.  Of  course — a  chicken.  But 
tell  me  about  your  reading." 

Paul  told  him. 

"  H'm  !  a  little,  shall  we  say  *  exotic  '  ?  But 
I'm  glad  you  read  Ruskin.  Wonderful  man,  Rus- 
kin— wonderful  man."  Paul  felt  he  shouldn't 
like  Macpherson  nearly  as  much  as  O'Rane.  He 
only  hoped  that  he  would  not  give  him  German 
atrocities  too.  However,  it  was  gratifying  to  know 
that  next  term  he  would  be  a  specialist. 

"  Of  course,  you  understand  you'll  have  to 
work.  Many  boys  try  to  specialize  because  they 
think  they'll  be  able  to  do  nothing."  Macpherson 
smiled.  "I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  that  next 
term.  Good  night." 
"  Good  night,  sir." 

Paul  went  out  feeling  very  pleased,  remembering 
that  Macpherson's  form  was  the  slackest  in  the 
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school,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  windswept 
court.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  sky  had  been 
dark  and  stormy,  but  the  clouds  seemed  to  be 
breaking  everywhere  now. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   GREAT   LOVER 

AT  sixteen  it  sometimes  strikes  us  how  in- 
tensely we  may  love  things  without  know- 
ing it  at  all ;  strange,  weird,  eternal  things,  like 
the  fragrance  of  an  old  drawing-room.  And  Paul, 
as  later  in  the  term  he  stood  looking  up  through 
the  branches  of  a  chestnut  tree  with  a  new  glossy 
chestnut  in  his  hand,  was  gradually  getting  to 
realize  the  fact  that  one's  love  of  life,  of  mankind, 
can  be  almost  dangerous.  He  considered  the 
chestnut.  It  toiled  not,  neither  did  it  spin,  but 
it  was  certainly  an  amazing  creation.  There  it 
lay  in  the  cold  air  of  early  winter,  in  its  spikey 
green  shell,  lined  with  that  beautiful  skin  of  pale 
moist  delight,  glossier  than  the  best-groomed 
horse,  sparkling  like  a  diamond  !  He  looked  up 
again  to  the  branches  above,  now  almost  bare  of 
their  enervating  green,  and  saw  his  breath  float 
up  like  smoke  to  the  cold  sky.  He  realized  that 
there  he  was — alive,  free,  young,  strong — and 
there  were  chestnuts  tempting  him  as  no  tree  of 
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good  and  evil  ever  tempted  Eve,  and  he  jumped 
with  joy.  Martinsell  seemed  all  joy  just  then. 

Paul  was  a  sensualist' — a  sensualist  in  the  best 
meaning  of  the  word.  He  was  one  of  those  people 
who  are  intensely  affected  by  their  environment, 
merely  because  they  feel  and  perceive  that  environ- 
ment as  acutely  as  it  is  possible  to  feel  it.  If 
Rupert  Brooke  had  not  been  a  sensualist,  he 
could  not  have  written  poems  about  blue-rimmed 
plates,  the  rough  male  kiss  of  blankets,  and  new- 
peeled  sticks.  It  was  the  same  with  Paul ;  he 
felt  more  and  more  that  he  wanted  to  touch  and 
feel  things,  to  put  his  hands  on  window  panes 
when  they  were  wet  and  glistening,  to  hug  the  trees, 
to  roll  in  the  grass,  to  drink  the  wind  and  actually 
to  eat  the  clouds ;  to  take  all  that  was  lovely  in 
the  world  and  press  it  to  his  face.  And  it  was 
that  tendency  which  Rufus  had  seen  and  known 
in  a  far  rougher  degree  himself,  and  he  had  seen 
the  danger  of  it.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  Paul  alone,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  he  had  ever  cared  what  happened 
to  anybody,  provided  he  got  some  pleasure  out 
of  him. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  half-term,  when  most 
of  the  chestnuts  had  fallen  and  the  leaves  were 
fluttering  down  madly  and  whirling  about  Court, 
finding  their  way  into  class-rooms,  drifting  into 
the  windows  of  the  studies,  that  Rufus  came 
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down.  He  arrived  with  Ashton  on  a  gusty  after- 
noon in  late  October,  and  as  Paul  went  across 
to  house-study  with  him  he  felt  he  had  never 
seen  anyone  quite  so  magnificent  before,  in  his 
sword  and  gold  hat,  with  a  good  three 'inches 
added  to  his  height  by  the  discipline  of  the  Guards ; 
and  as  he  saw  him  greeting  friend  after  friend, 
slapping  masters  on  the  back  and  being  slapped 
on  the  back  in  return,  Paul  felt  a  tiny  "bit  jealous. 
He  went  out  a  walk  with  him,  however,  the  next 
day;  and  they  were  both  absolutely  happy. 

'  You  know,  I've  been  looking  forward  to  this 
every  day  since  Lord's, "said  Rufus,  taking  Paul's 
arm  now  that  they  were  out  of  everybody's  sight. 
Paul  laughed  and  ran  on  ahead.  Rufus  chased 
him  and  they  wrestled,  with  the  result,  of  course, 
that  Rufus  allowed  himself  to  be  knocked  down 
on  the  ground. 

He  lay  there,  shamming  dead.  The  leaves  came 
up  again  and  danced  over  him.  Paul  took  off 
his  cap,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  He  looked  down  at  Rufus. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
if  you  ever  were  really— like  that." 

"  Like  what  ?  " 

"Lying  there— all  dead  and  beastly." 

Rufus  threw  a  handful  of  leaves  in  his  face 
and  dragged  him  down  by  his  side. 

"  Don't  talk  rot.     Look  here,  I've  got  a  bone 
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to  pick  with  you.     Why  were  you  unkind  to  me 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't." 

'  Yes,  you  were  ;    you  were  sulky." 

"  I  wasn't ;   I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

'  Yes,  you  do — when  I  was  with  Ashton  and 
everybody." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  I  didn't  think  you'd  like 
me  to  come  up  then." 

"  It  wasn't  exactly  that." 

Paul  sighed.  "  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  seemed 
to  have  such  heaps  of  friends — and  I've  only 
got  a  few — and  the  ones  I  really  like  I  never  seem 
to  be  able  to  see.  I  suppose  it's  all  because  I 
don't  play  games." 

"  Rot !  You  haven't  got  to  play  games  to  be 
popular.  People  'd  like  you  whatever  you  did." 

The  wind  swept  the  leaves  off  on  another  little 
revel  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  They  were  silent  a 
minute.  Rufus  went  on :  "  You  know,  an  awful 
lot  of  rot's  talked  about  games  at  a  public  school. 
My  pater  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  tradition 
of  games  that  made  me  a  dunce.  He  didn't 
see  that  it  is  because  there  are  so  many  dunces 
like  me  that  the  games  sprang  up  at  all." 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  I  didn't  play  games  I  should  do" 
absolutely  nothing.  It's  perfect  tosh  to  go  and 
say  that  you  come  to  school,  find  that  you  can't 
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get  any  friends  or  any  authority  unless  you  can 
play  games.  It's  absolute  rot.  If  there  was 
anything  I  liked  doing  better  or  could  do  better 
I  should  damn  well  do  it.  People  like  people 
for  what  they  jolly  well  are,  and  not  for  what 
they  do." 

Paul  looked  doubtful.    "  Anyway,  I  wish  I  didn't 
hate  them  so  much." 

Rufus  took  hold  of  his  hair  and  pulled  it  play- 
fully. "  You're  a  silly  kid."  He  put  his  hand 
away.  "  You'll  get  on  perfectly  all  right  as  long 
as  you  stick  to  what  I  told  you  that  day."  He 
looked  at  him  earnestly.  "  I  don't  know  whether 
Martinsell's  different  from  other  schools,  but  I 
do  know  there  isn't  any  of  that  absurd  sort  of 
idea  that  because  a  man's  a  blood  he  can  do  what 
he  likes.  I  know  I  did  what  I  liked,  but  that 
was  because  I  was  a  selfish  swine,  not  because  I 
was  a  blood." 

He  got  up  and  shook  the  leaves  off  him.  "  Come 
on,  let's  get  on  into  the  Forest."  They  went 
arm  in  arm,  discussing  plans  for  the  future.  It 
was  an  adorable  walk.  Paul  thought  of  the  verse 
some  one  had  sent  him  about  a  windy  dawn  in 
the  Forest. 

"  The  leaves  in  sorrow  and  panic 
Were  driven  across  the  sky, 
The  clouds  were  dark  and  titanic 
And  hung  heavy  on  high. 
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At  about  the  hour  of  seven 
A  maiden  was  walking  there, 
Strange-lipped  like  a  daughter  of  heaven, 
With  a  scarlet  rose  in  her  hair." 


He  repeated  it  to  Rufus. 

"  Damn  the  strange-lipped  woman,"  Rufus  re- 
plied, and  bounded  off,  rolling  down  a  slope  of 
crisp  dead  leaves. 

Next  day,  when  Rufus  had  gone,  Paul  felt  very 
lonely.  Harrington  seemed  more  facetious  than 
ever.  The  work  in  Modern  VI  grew  more  and 
more  boring,  and  he  longed  for  the  time  when 
he  could  be  a  history  specialist  and  possibly  share 
a  study  with  Jack  :  that  would  be  wonderful. 

But  though  he  was  now  becoming  more  and 
more  intimate  with  Jack — he  saw  as  much  of 
him  as  of  anyone — a  gradual  feeling  of  jealousy 
was  growing.  He  wanted  to  be  with  him  always, 
or  if  not  always,  at  least  he  wished  him  to  have 
no  other  friends. 

Sometimes  he  discussed  with  him  the  possi- 
bility of  sharing  a  study. 

He  was  intensely  enthusiastic.  "  It  would  be 
priceless,"  he  said.  "  Think  of  the  terrific  parties 
we  could  give." 

Paul  smiled  dubiously.  He  was  thinking  of 
something  else,  of  little  solitary  teas  and  tremen- 
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dous  talks  of  everything  in  life  during  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

"  If  only  we  could  get  Harrington  out  of  the 
way." 

Paul  felt  rather  ashamed.  Harrington  had  been 
very  kind  and  amiable.  Ought  he  to  be  "  got  out 
of  the  way  "  ?  However,  if  it  was  a  choice  between 
him  and  Jack,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what 
he  would  do. 

As  the  term  wore  on  he  began  to  wonder  more 
and  more  how  it  was  to  be  managed.  He  tried 
to  arrange  a  quarrel,  but  all  his  efforts  were  merely 
greeted  by  peals  of  laughter.  He  would  have 
to  try  more  desperate  methods.  Eventually  the 
plan  was  decided  upon.  One  day  he  went  rather 
shyly  up  to  Acland. 

"  I  say,  you  might  do  me  a  favour,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  what  d'you  want  ?  " 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  possibly  go  to  the 
chemist's  to-morrow  and  get  some  ipecacuanha  ?  " 
"  Ipecacuanha — what  the   devil  for  ?      Do  you 
want  to  make  yourself  sick  and  get  into  Sanny  ?  " 
Paul  looked  at  him  eagerly.     "  I  say,  does  it 
really  do  that  ?  " 
"  Of  course  it  does." 

;t  Well,  you  see— I  don't  want  it  for  myself— 
but  for  some  one  else.     He  wants  it  very  badly." 
He  looked  very  grim.     "Well,   why  can't   he 
get  it  himself,  then  ?  " 
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Paul  danced  about  with  excitement.  "  Oh,  I 
say,  I'll  explain  it  all  afterwards,  but  do  get  it 
for  me." 

Acland  was  naturally  kind-hearted,  so  after  a 
little  more  persuasion  he  eventually  gave  way, 
and  on  the  next  day  presented  Paul  with  a  small 
bottle  containing  some  yellow  liquid. 

"  There  you  are,"  he  said,  and  don't  go  and 
kill  yourself;  the  directions'^  on  the  bottle." 

Paul  murmured  his  thanks  arra  darted  off  to  the 
study.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  and  Harring- 
ton would  be  coming  down  from  games  for  tea 
at  about  five.  He  had  an  hour  in  which  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  First  of  all,  he  laid  the  tea  things. 
Then  he  got  a  cup  and  poured  into  it  half  a  packet 
of  tomato  soup,  and  a  soup  plate  into  which  he 
poured  the  rest.  He  then  gingerly  took  out  the 
cork  of  the  ipecacuanha  bpttle  and  poured  a 
full  two  tablespoonfuls  on  to  the  mixture  in  the 
soup  plate.  The  smell  made  him  feel  rather  sick 
himself. 

He  mixed  up  the  liquid  and  the  powder  into 
a  thick  brown  paste,  and  beat  it  with  the  back 
of  the  spoon  till  it  was  quite  smooth.  After  that 
he  got  two  saucepans;  into  .the  smaller  one  he 
put  the  unadulterated  mixture,  into  the  larger 
the  paste  he  had  been  working  up,  and  pouring 
water  on  the  top  of  each,  he  lit  the  gas  fire  and 
watched  them  start  to  boil. 
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By  and  by  Harrington  came  slowly  up  the 
stairs,  reading  Thucydides.  The  sight  of  his 
studiousness  spurred  Paul  on  to  fresh  efforts. 

"  Tea's  nearly  ready  and  I'm  making  some 
soup,"  he  said. 

"  Good,"  said  Harrington,  and  continued  his 
reading. 

Paul  poured  the  mixture  into  two  separate 
plates,  giving  on^ip  Harrington.  It  looked  and 
smelt  very  good,  awl  he  drank  it  without  hesitation 
and  then  resumed  his  Thucydides.  Paul  sat  in 
his  chair  in  a  state  of  tense  excitement  and  waited. 
By  and  by  Harrington  stopped  reading  and  stared 
at  the  wall.  His  face  appeared  to  grow  paler 
and  he  seemed  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness. 
Suddenly  he  spoke. 

"  I'm  going  to  vomit,"  he  said. 

Paul  almost  jumped  with  joy.  Visions  of  Jack 
and  himself  having  innumerable  solitary  teas  rose 
up  before  him.  However,  he  had  to  appear 
astonished. 

"  What  ?  "  he  said.     "  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you,  I'm  going  to  vomit,"  replied  Har- 
rington peevishly.  "It's  that  beastly  soup  o 
yours." 

''  Well,  I  had  just  as  much  as  you  and  I  feel 
all  right."  Paul  was  all  expectation.  He  hoped 
Harrington  would  hurry  up.  He  felt  he  couldn't 
bear  the  strain  much  longer. 
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Suddenly  Harrington  dashed  to  the  door  and 
Paul  heard  his  footsteps  going  down  the  stone 
stairs  at  an  unusual  rate.  He  leant  back  in 
his  chair  and  roared  with  laughter  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  Soon,  however,  he  began  to  grow 
anxious.  Supposing  he  had  given  Harrington 
too  much  ?  Supposing  he  died  ?  Fresh  visions 
rose  up  before  him,  this  time  of  the  dock  and  the 
gallows,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief 
that  he  heard  Harrington  ascending  the  stairs. 
He  appeared  in  the  doorway,  looking  very 
pale. 

"I've  vomited  three  times,"  he  said,  and  sat 
down. 

Paul  burst  into  shrieks  of  hysterical  laughter. 
Harrington  sulked. 

"  I  don't  see  it's  anything  to  laugh  about," 
he  said. 

Paul  wiped  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  became 
serious  again.  "  I  say,  you  must  have  some- 
thing serious  the  matter  with  you ;  hadn't  you 
better  go  to  Sanny  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  no  intention  of  going  there.  I've 
got  too  much  work  to  do.  It  was  that  beastly 
soup  of  yours." 

"  How  can  it  have  been  ?  I  told  you  I  had 
just  as  much  as  you." 

Paul  felt  exceedingly  annoyed  now.  What  was 
the  use  of  all  this  plotting  if  Harrington  refused 
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to  go  into  Sanny  after  all  ?  What  disgusting 
Spartanism  !  He  went  over  to  House,  and  repeated, 
with  elaborations,  the  whole  tale,  and  Har- 
rington didn't  hear  the  last  of  it  for  several 
weeks. 

After  that,  Paul  tried  again — endless  devices — 
in  fact,  he  stopped  at  nothing  except  murder. 
Harrington  found  with  more  and  more  astonish- 
ment that  nearly  every  meal  he  ate  caused  him 
acute  discomfort  of  some  description,  whether  it 
was  a  pain  or  a  feeling  of  intense  sickness.  His 
tinned  apricots  bore  a  suspicious  flavouring  of 
Kolynos  tooth  paste,  his  cakes  seemed  to  be 
flavoured  more  than  ever  with  gas.  The  culmin- 
ating point  was  when  he  observed  Paul  furtively 
slipping  two  little  white  tablets  into  his  tea. 

"  I  say,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  "  he 
said. 

Paul  looked  guilty.  "  Oh,  we've  run  out  of 
sugar,  so  I  thought  you'd  like  some  saccha- 
rine." 

Harrington  sulked.  "  I  wish  you'd  stop  con- 
cocting these  beastly  things,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
getting  to  feel  quite  ill." 

He  drank  the  tea,  sipping  it  slowly,  and  looked 
at  Paul  suspiciously.  "  I  say,  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  ?  " 

Paul  was  uneasy.  "  If  you  don't  like  it,  you'd 
better  pour  it  away." 
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Harrington  poured  the  mixture  slowly  out  into 
his  saucer.  "  It  tastes  exactly  like  cascara," 
he  said. 

It  was  true.  There,  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucer, 
were  two-  little  tablets  of  cascara.  Paul  laughed 
artificially. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I  must  have  put  them  in  by  mis- 
take instead  of  the  saccharine,"  he  said. 

Harrington  looked  very  suspicious  indeed.  He 
also  felt  injured.  "  Well,  you  be  jolly  well  more 
careful  in  future,"  he  said. 

And  so  Paul  was  forced  to  be.  Moreover,  it 
eventually  turned  out  that  all  his  efforts  had  been 
unnecessary.  One  day,  when  Paul  was  en- 
grossed in  Tagore,  Harrington  came  into  the 
study. 

"  I  say,  I'm  going  to  go  into  Beltraver's  study 
next  term,"  he  said. 

Paul  jumped.  Tagore  was  thrown  needlessly 
on  the  floor. 

"  What  ?  " 

Explanations  followed.  Harrington  couldn't 
work  with  Paul  there.  He  made  him  laugh  too 
much.  So  he  was  going. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  will  make  much  difference," 
he  said.  "  After  all,  we  shall  be  opposite  each 
other  still." 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul  rather  absent-mindedly.  He 
was  thinking  of  a  study  where  Yeats  would  no 
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longer  be  jostled  by  Greek  lexicons  and  where 
his  mother's  photo  could  reign  supreme,  away 
from  the  groups  of  the  Harrington  family.  But 
most  of  all  he  was  thinking  of  Jack. 
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war  had  come  in  with  a  magnificent 
JL  gesture,  a  fanfare  of  pomp  and  circumstance  ; 
but  after  a  few  months,  when  the  first  fervour 
had  died  down,  it  went  on  its  headlong  course 
with  a  mechanical  horror.  Its  colour  now  seemed 
turning  to  a  drab  waste  of  khaki  and  pale  faces, 
lit  now  and  then  by  splashes  of  scarlet  and  blue 
from  the  recruiting  posters.  The  dance  of  death 
was  no  longer  superb,  it  was  merely  vulgar  and 
Very  ghastly. 

Changes  worked  their  way  inevitably  into  the 
school.  Masters  came  and  went,  there  was  more 
Corps  work,  there  were  rumours  of  work  in  the 
holidays.  People  had  by  now  become  used  to 
seeing  O.M's.  come  down  in  uniform  ;  they  had 
almost  grown  accustomed  to  Rolls  of  Honour. 
Paul  as  yet  had  not  realized  the  war  at  all- — he 
felt  it  would  all  be  over  soon  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  worry  about.  However,  he  was  anxious 
about  Rufus,  and  was  very  much  depressed  on 
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account    of    another   friend — Carstairs.     He   was 
leaving  to  become  an  Army  Chaplain. 

Their  last  tea  was  very  pathetic.  After  it  was 
over  they  walked  in  the  garden.  The  trees  of 
the  Forest  were  bare  now  and  it  was  almost  dark. 
Carstairs  bent  down  to  pick  some  violets.  He 
gave  them  to  Paul.  As  they  went  in  Paul  paused. 

"  I  feel  that  with  all  lovely  things  you  want 
to  be  able  to  touch  them  as  well  as  see  them." 

Carstairs  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  How  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  flowers  and  things ;  I  feel  I  simply 
want  to  squash  those  violets." 

They  paused  on  the  steps.  "  I  know  you  do 
— I  saw  that  as  soon  as  I  ever  met  you.  But. 
Paul,  you're  making  the  greatest  mistake  of  your 
life.  For  instance,  the  violets,  what  happens  if 
you  crush  them  ?  " 

"  They  smell  all  the  sweeter." 

'  Yes— and  for  how  long  ?  " 

Paul  laughed.  "  You  always  go  one  step  further 
than  I  do." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  beauty  of  your 
violet  when  you've  crushed  it  ? "  He  looked 
beyond  Paul  into  the  darkening  Forest.  "  What's 
become  of  its  beauty  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  Forest.     "  Look  out  there." 

Paul  looked.     "  Yes  ?  " 

'  Well,    that's   the   vision*— a   perfectly   lovely 
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thing — almost  dark  now.  And  what  is  it  really  ? 
Something  that's  got  its  roots  in  clay  and  dung. 
You  can't  do  it — you  can't  crush  your  violets — 
I've  tried  to."  He  spoke  bitterly. 

Paul  took  his  arm.  "  But  look  here,  to  go  on 
with  the  metaphor — aren't  there  enough  flowers 
in  the  world  to  go  on  crushing  them  and  crushing 
them,  and  they'll  still  smell  sweet  ?  " 

Carstairs  looked  at  him  sadly.  "  There  may 
be,"  he  said,  "  there  may  be.  But  it's  usually 
only  one  flower  that  matters." 
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ALL  through  the  Christmas  holidays  the  absorb- 
ing subject  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  war- 
work — even  Mrs.  Trevelyan  occasionally  knitted 
a  sock,  which  eventually  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
And  when  Paul  came  back  in  the  Lent  term  to 
find  Martinsell  calm  and  white  under  a  sheet 
of  snow,  he  was  rather  glad  to  get  back  once  more 
to  an  atmosphere  where  he  could  forget  the  whole 
thing.  However,  when  he  went  on  the  first  night 
to  see  O'Rane,  all  that  he  would  talk  about  was 
the  war,  allotments,  bandages — nothing  but  war- 
work.  But  the  fact  that  Jack  was  now 
sharing  the  study,  and  the  excitement  of  joining 
the  history  specialists,  soon  put  it  out  of  his  head. 
It  was  with  a  strange  sense  of  excitement  and 
a  certain  feeling  of  dignified  isolation  that  Paul 
walked  up  Court  in  the  direction  of  the  Farrar 
Library  on  the  day  that  he  was  to  be  initiated 
into  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  history 
specialists.  As  he  passed  under  the  grey  old  porch 
of  Lea  House,  the  five-to-ten  bell  at  the  Lodge 
crashed  out,  and  immediately  a  change  seemed 
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to  pass  over  the  whole  crowd  that  was  chattering 
in  Court  and  round  about  the  various  class-rooms. 
It  was  the  first  day,  and  so  there  was  some  reason 
for  turning  up  early  at  one's  new  Form  .  .  . 
there  were  the  old  friends  to  be  seen,  the  new 
scandals  to  be  heard.  .  The  remnant  of  the  Form 
from  the  term  before  was  always  very  much 
in  evidence  on  these  occasions,  narrating  to  the 
others  the  various  degrees  of  slackness  in  which 
they  had  indulged  last  term,  and  giving  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  master 
who  was  going  to  teach  them.  The  new  boys 
clustered  together  in  awe  on  the  outside  of  the 
groups,  utterly  disregarded  by  the  rest  of  their 
fellows — except  now  and  then  to  be  asked  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  on  earth  they  managed  to  get  up 
so  high  right  at  the  beginning,  and  generally  to 
receive  the  impression  that  they  had  done  a  rather 
contemptible  thing  in  writing  a  good  entrance 
exam. 

The  bell  and  the  noise  of  the  many  feet  crunch- 
ing on  the  gravel  gave  an  air  of  hurry  and  bustle 
to  the  whole  scene.  In  the  middle  of  the  Court 
the  Master  was  walking  up  and  down,  greeting 
stray  boys  ;  throwing  out  remarks  to  the  other 
masters  :  boys  hurried  backwards  and  forwards 
with  armfuls  of  new,  clean,  wholesome-smelling 
books  (the  sort  that  one  wants  to  bury  one's 
nose  in) ;  and  an  occasional  new  master  tried 
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to  look  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  School  all  his 
life. 

Paul  was  hailed  by  Lester,  who  was  strolling 
along  looking  very  bored,  reading  Marius  the 
Epicurean  ;  and  together  they  entered  the  Farrar. 
The  Farrar  was  really  rather  a  good  library,  and 
certainly  a  most  lovable  place.  There  was  an 
a  of  attractive  mustiness  about  it,  which  Paul 
grew  to  look  forward  to  as  essential  to  his  peace 
of  mind.  There  were  six  tall  windows  looking 
out  on  to  the  lawns  and  terraces  outside  the  Lea 
House,  with  its  capacious,  cut  bushes,  its  sundial, 
and  its  tall  trees  that  seemed  never  to  cease  to 
wave  in  the  wind,  and  were  noisy  with  the  chatter- 
ing of  the  rooks  when  the  sun  was  going  down. 
In  later  days,  Paul  found  it  pleasant  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  "  horse  boxes,"  as  they  were  called, 
on  summer  evenings,  and  smell  the  roses — big 
flat  pink  things,  sweet  and  old-fashioned — and 
dream  away  with  a  book  on  his  lap  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  boughs  streaked  with  the  gold  of  the 
dying  day.  And  now  he  was  entering  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  his  heart  went  out  instinctively 
to  its  dusty  bookshelves  and  its  other- worldliness. 

There  were  several  people  in  there  already — 
Arbuckle,  a  cynical,  sound  and  cold-blooded  youth, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  violent  in  his 
agnosticism  and  of  saying  dreadful  things  about 
the  Deity.  Paul  knew  him  already,  and  was 
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introduced  to  Kennedy — a  clever  but  dilettante 
youth,  who  was  reading  Nash's  Magazine. 

"  My  dear  Kenned)%"  said  Arbuckle,  "  why  do 
you  read  that  dreadful  stuff  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  Elmor  Glyn  is  the 
greatest  writer  of  the  age.  Anyway,  I  like  the 
shady  bits  much  better  than  your  Baudelaire 
and  his  blasted  corpses." 

Paul  listened  excitedly.  So  this  was  a  place 
where  one  might  talk  of  Baudelaire  without  drop- 
ping one's  voice. 

Further  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the 
entry  of  the  Stoat,  who  silently  shook  hands 
with  every  one  and  started  to  give  out  books. 
Now  the  Stoat — otherwise  John  Macpherson,  Esq., 
scholar  of  King's — was  a  character.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly tall,  with  a  thick  crop  of  sandy  hair, 
and  was  always  immaculately  dressed.  He  had 
done  history  all  his  life,  and  was  consequently 
thought  earnest  by  the  rest  of  the  Staff.  The 
versatile  masters  (when  there  were  any)  were  invari- 
ably looked  down  upon.  The  Stoat's  mind  was 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  He  would  tell 
you  straight  off  how  many  oars  a  Greek  trireme 
had  possessed  at  every  stage  of  its  development ; 
he  would  enlarge  for  hours  on  the  most  indelicate 
and  intimate  description  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV  ;  but  he  had  not  the  faintest  glimmering 
of  these  things  as  seen  in  one  consecutive  tableau 
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of  history — or  if  he  had,  he  certainly  was  unable 
to  convey  any  such  impression  to  his  listeners. 
Poor  Stoat ! — Paul  started  by  being  awed  by  his 
encyclopaedic  knowledge,  but  familiarity  soon 
bred  contempt,  and,  later  on,  when  he  was  trying 
hard  to  concentrate  on  work  for  his  Scholarship, 
he  lost  all  patience  with  this  man,  who  would 
dodder  round  the  room  waxing  enthusiastic  over 
woolly  bears  and  the  peculiarities  of  palaeolithic 
man — which  happened  to  be  sixty  thousand  years 
before  the  period  he  was  trying  to  concentrate 
on.  "  The  wool  of  these  particular  bears,"  he 
felt,  "  may  be  quite  ravishing  to  a  leisured  mind, 
but,  damn  it  all,  here  I  have  to  get  through 
Bryce's  Holy  Roman  -Empire,  Bagehot's  English 
Constitution,  Guizot,  Maine,  and  Heaven  knows 
what,  and  all  the  help  I  get  from  this  great  idiot 
is  to  know  that  a  palaeolithic  man  had  a  hairy 
chest  and  used  to  eat  his  young — both  of  which 
details  I  should  blush  to  put  on  paper,  in  any 
case." 

It  was  always  the  same.  "  This  term,"  the 
Stoat  would  announce,  "  I  mean  to  concentrate 
very  much  on  History,  and  go  through  the  whole 
medieval  period  with  you ;  and  then  follow  on 
at  half-term  and  go  on  to  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Hanoverians."  A  thrill  of  approval  would  pass 
through  the  expectant  specialists.  But  it  wouldn't 
last  long,  because  the  next  thing  the  Stoat  invari- 
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ably  did  was  to  take  out  of  his  pocket  a  heap  of 
dirty  stones  (which  always  set  Paul's  teeth  on 
edge)  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  "  lectur- 
ing "  on  the  uninteresting  uses  to  which  they 
used  to  be  put.  And  at  the  end  of  the  term  they 
were  lucky  if  they  had  got  to  Charlemagne.  It 
is  a  literal  fact,  that  all  the  two  years  Paul  sat  in 
the  Farrar,  the  Stoat  never  ventured  beyond  the 
portals  of  the  ninth  century. 

However,  Paul  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  all  this, 
and  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  hors  d'ceuvre  of 
his  feast  of  intellectualism.  As  the  days  wore 
on,  he  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  his  little  seat, 
which  was  next  to  Lester's,  and  he  came  to  know 
the  row  of  books  opposite  him  almost  by  heart. 
There  was  Georgian  Poetry,  1912  to  1915  (and 
what  a  feast  there  is  in  that  book),  and  next  to 
that  a  row  of  Swinburne's  collected  poems  which 
were  well  pawed  by  all  whose  eyes  for  colour 
and  whose  ear  for  sound  had  not  been  deadened 
by  the  Stoat.  There  was  Arthur  Ransome  on 
Edgar  Allan  Poe — that  strange  book  that  seems 
saturated  with  Poe's  spirit  and  coloured  like  a 
tapestry  with  his  strange  and  metallic  phrases. 
Next  to  that  sat  Flecker,  and  then  Clive  Bell, 
on  Art — his  label  half  torn  off  by  enthusiastic 
seekers  after  significant  form.  Then  there  was  a 
row  of  Kiplings,  rather  despised  by  the  specialists, 
but  almost  worn  out  by  other  members  of  the 
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School.  Then  The  Everlasting  Mercy,  Meredith, 
a  set  of  Pater,  and  last,  and  Paul  thought  some- 
times, best  of  all — a  set  of  Francis  Thompson. 

As  the  term  wore  on,  the  day  drew  near  when 
each  specialist  had  to  read  an  essay  to  the  rest 
of  the  School — the  subject  being  chosen  by  him- 
self. He  had  looked  forward  for  some  time  to 
this  day,  because  he  felt  his  reputation  with  the 
Stoat  depended  on  what  sort  of  stuff  he  turned 
out.  However,  when  the  time  came,  he  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  subject.  He  chose 
"  The  Art  of  the  French  Impressionists  " — a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  thought  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  any  of  the  others.  He  was  rather  nervous, 
but  he  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  essay 
and  felt  he  wouldn't  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

Arbuckle  read  first.  He  had  chosen  a  typical 
subject :  "  Every  Nation  Gets  the  Government 
It  Deserves,"  and  he  had  treated  it  typically. 
He  was  extraordinarily  sound  and  extraordinarily 
dull.  The  Stoat  waxed  enthusiastic  :  "  Of  course, 
I  mean  to  say,  you've  got  a  lot  of  points  in  there, 
Arbuckle.  I  think  that  will  show  up  well  in  your 
Scholarship  exam."  Arbuckle  looked  bored  and 
tried  to  start  a  discussion.  However,  the  special- 
ists showed  singular  apathy  on  the  subject  of  every 
nation  getting  the  government  it  deserved ;  and 
so  the  Stoat  dashed  on  to  Kennedy,  who  had  been 
told  to  write  on  Diplomacy,  because  he  was 
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too  lazy  to  choose  a  subject  for  himself.  He 
wearily  took  up  a  short  sheet  of  closely-scribbled 
paper  and  cleared  his  throat.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  and  then  suddenly  he  croaked  :  "  There 
are  two  sorts  of  diplomacy,  shady  and  successful, 
and  shady  and  unsuccessful."  Loud  laughter,  and 
the  Stoat  beamed  and  said,  "  Gee,  by  Jove  !  I'm 
not  sure  that's  not  true,  you  know."  The  rest 
of  the  essay  was  in  the  same  strain,  and  ended 
uproariously.  Kennedy  got  a  scholarship  after- 
wards at  New  College,  so  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  epigrams  after  all. 

"  And  now  I  think  we'll  hear  what  Trevelyan 
has  got  to  tell  us  about  the  French  Impressionists." 
Paul  coloured  faintly  and  -took  up  his  essay  and 
started  to  read.  Supposing  it  was  too  long  ? 
Supposing  every  one  knew  much  more  than  he 
did  about  them  ?  Would  he  be  banished  from 
the  realms  of  the  History  Specialists  and  sent 
back  to  learn  of  the  indiscretions  of  jdull  German 
women  out  of  a  Modern  Form  translation  book  ? 
He  was  afraid  it  was  a  dreadful  essay,  but  any- 
way he  had  to  read  it,  so  he  might  as  well  get  i 
it  over. 

Paul's  essay  was  a  strange  creation.  It  was 
written  with  great  fire ;  it  showed  a  sense  of 
poetry  and  a  sense  of  humour.  Its  style  was 
free  and  coloured.  But  it  was  naturally  lacking 
in  judgment  and  reserve,  and  now  and  then  was 
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merely  foolish.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  piece 
of  work.  Some  of  the  sentences  pleased  him  very 
much :  "  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  Impressionists  and  the  Academicians,  as  be- 
tween the  prima  donna  with  her  trills  and  her 
cadenzas,  her  arpeggios  and  her  breathless  top  F's, 
and  the  singer  who  sobs  out  his  soul  in  some 
distant  and  primitive  folk-song.  For  the  folk- 
singer  is  giving  way  to  a  tremendous  impulse  to 
express  himself  rhythmically — he  cares  not  how 
— while  the  prima  donna  is  merely  singing  light- 
ning scales  where  speed  means  cash."  He  praised 
immoderately  everything  that  this  little  band  of 
artists  had  done  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  he  poured  scorn  on  those  who  had 
refused  to  give  them  recognition  ;  he  spoke  of 
"  those  precious  canvasses  which  shimmer  with 
light  as  though  they  were  painted  with  crushed 
jewels,"  as  the  works  of  men  who  were  indeed 
worthy  of  worship.  "  Let  us  pay  homage  to 
these  great  men  of  this  movement  that  has  been 
in  our  midst  for  forty  years,  for  it  is  they  who 
are  the  masters  of  the  art  of  the  Future  World." 
And  so,  a  little  breathless  and  almost  ashamed 
at  having  let  himself  go,  Paul  finished  his  essay. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  phrase  :  "It  is 
they  who  are  the  masters  of  the  art  of  the  Future 
World,"  and  suddenly  he  felt  Lester's  hand  pat- 
ting him  surreptitiously  on  the  back,  and  looked 
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round  :  "  Jolly  good,  my  word,  Paul ;  jolly  good." 
The  Stoat  broke  the  Silence :  "  Thank  you, 
Trevelyan,"  he  said  very  kindly.  "  Thank  you 
for  a  very  well-written  and  interesting  essay. 
It  shows  considerable  promise."  (Thereupon  a 
loud  groan  from  Lester  at  this  inevitable  remark. 
There  was  not  an  essay  ever  written  by  any 
history  specialist  that  had  not  "  shown  promise.") 
Paul's  heart  swelled  with  pride ;  so  he  was  a 
success  after  all ;  he  would  get  a  Scholarship 
and  go  to  Oxford.  How  splendid  it  was,  what 
a  dear  the  Stoat  was  too.  He  always  knew  he 
could  write  ;  he  knew  he  had  a  brain — it  only 
needed  training.  In  things  like  Art,  which  he 
loved,  he  had  trained  himself,  with  splendid 
results  ;  in  other  things  the  Stoat  would  bring 
him  on — of  that  he  felt  convinced.  Poor  Paul, 
he  did  not  know  the  Stoat !  A  fiery  discussion 
on  Proportional  Representation  sprang  up,  appar- 
ently spontaneously,  from  the  bowels  of  Paul's 
essay — only  to  be  cut  short  by  the  clock  striking 
eleven,  and  every  one  rushing  out  to  get  ten 
minutes'  fresh  air  in  the  old  arches. 
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A   WONDER  AND   A   WILD   DESIEE 

JUST  as  in  his  work  Paul  found  himself  sud- 
denly given  a  freedom  of  choice,  a  new  im- 
petus, so  in  actual  bodily  comfort  he  found  him- 
self master  of  all  he  surveyed  in  Number  10,  the 
Museum.  And  by  his  side  was  Jack. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Corps,  everything 
would  have  been  delightful  that  term.  After  the 
collapse  at  the  Sports,  Paul  had  of  course  no 
longer  to  play  games,  and  could  give  himself  up 
to  reading,  entertaining  other  people,  playing  the 
piano,  and  organizing  little  concerts.  The  recep- 
tions in  the  study  were  altogether  delightful,  and 
his  impromptu  dinners  were  an  enormous  success. 
One  day  a  large  hamper  arrived  and  Paul  and 
Jack  carried  it  over  to  Number  10,  in  a  state  of 
some  excitement.  It  contained  three  dozen  very 
large  hothouse  peaches. 

"  I  say,  isn't  mother  perfectly  splendid  ?  "  said 
Paul. 

"  She  is,"  said  Jack.  "  Let's  get  some  cream." 
A  large  party  gathered  for  an  exceptionally  good 
dinner. 
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"  I   like  this   cream,"   said   Paul.     "  It   makes 
the  peaches  say  what  they  mean." 

Jack  giggled  and  kicked  him.  "  Decadent," 
he  said.  Conversation  flowed  free  and  fast  at 
those  dinners.  Acland  invariably  came  and 
imitated  Alfred  Lester,  Harrington  sat  in  a  corner 
and  ate  abnormally.  Cecil,  who  was  now  senior 
prefect,  would  wander  in  and  pose  in  a  corner, 
and  a  youth  called  Northcote,  with  red  hair  and 
a  red  nose,  usually  dashed  in  very  late  and  sat 
next  to  Jack,  whom  he  invariably  caused  to  roar 
with  laughter.  In  fact  Paul  felt  a  little  jealous 
sometimes — he  wished  he  could  make  him  laugh 
like  that.  However,  when  they  had  all  gone 
he  would  invariably  forget  any  pangs  he  may 
have  had  and  would  merely  feel  ridiculously 
happy  to  be  with  him  at  all.  After  the  peach 
dinner  he  lay  down  in  one  of  the  big  chairs  while 
Jack  cleared  away.  He  cleared  away  very  badly 
and  usually  broke  something  in  doing  it.  How- 
ever, it  didn't  matter  and  it  was  soon  over.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  shut  the  door  and  pulled  down 
a  geometry. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  I  wish  I  were  a  History  Specialist 
like  you,  you  never  have  to  do  any  work,  you 
old  slacker." 

Paul  smiled  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 
Jack  made  a  grimace  at  him  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  started  to  read. 
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The  light  fell  on  his  soft  hair,  tousled  and  full 
of  yellow  lights  and  sudden  unexpected  shadows, 
and  cast  a  soft  glow  over  his  face.     He  looked 
the   embodiment   of  all   that   Paul   loved,    youth 
and   strength   were   written   all   over   him   as   he 
lay  back  with  his  legs  carelessly  crossed  one  over 
the   other,   a  pair   of  muddy  brogues   and  thick 
socks  on  his  feet.     His  coat  was  throw;n  open  and 
a  Fifteen  tie  half  protruded  out  of  a  waistcoat  of 
dull  green  and  brown  wool.     His  was  a  face  of 
great    humour    and    tenderness.     And    yet    tjiere 
was  a  touch  of  diablerie  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  ; 
there  was  a  turn  about  it,   and  a  deep  flashing 
in  the  eyes  ;    a  touch  of  the  debonair  in  the  way 
he  held  his  head  that  made  the  irresistible  appeal 
of  youth  before  the  Tree  of  Good  and  Evil,  won- 
dering what   exactly  evil  is,   ever  curious  about 
the  taste  of  the  apple. 

The  writers  who  probe  so  painfully  and  so 
curiously  into  the  inefficiencies  of  the  Public  School 
system,  who  wade  through  statistics  as  to  the 
comparative  money-making  value  of  a  grammar 
school  boy  and  a  Harrovian  or  a  Marlburian, 
who  weigh  in  the  balance  the  digestive  powers 
of  a  German  professor  and  a  tweed-coated,  pipe- 
smoking,  muscular  young  English  master — they 
^are  to  be  pitied,  groping  in  the  dark,  stumbling 
outside  the  door.  So  Paul  thought,  and  knew 
that  for  him — he  who  out  of  sheer  hatred  had 
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longed  to  destroy  the  very  place  where  he  now 
sat — schools  were  sacrosanct.  Martinsell  had  done 
much  for  him.  It  had  given  him  courage,  it 
had  made  him  a  gentleman,  it  had  made  him 
laugh  at  his  former  self.  But  it  had  done  some- 
thing greater.  In  those  red  brick  walls,  day  by 
day,  among  the  laughter  and  talk,  the  shouts 
and  whispers  of  school  life,  as  month  passed  month, 
as  summer  followed  spring,  as  the  leaves  fell 
from  the  trees  and  the  dark  nights  shivered  in 
from  over  the  Wiltshire  Downs — he  had  been  led 
to  find  out  what  it  is  to  have  a  friend. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  sacred  or 
more  beautiful  than  the  love  of  a  boy  for  his 
friend.  In  that  love  there  was  no  element  of 
the  physical.  It  is  true  that  Paul  loved  his  friend's 
face,  he  loved  the  distinguishing  touch  of  diab- 
lerie that  showed  itself  from  time  to  time,  but 
that  was  all.  He  felt  that  without  him  life  would 
be  a  blank.  If  he  wasn't  there,  who  would  there 
be  to  tell  that  the  moon  was  a  crescent  of  silver 
over  the  roofs  of  the  Lea  House  ?  Who  would 
there  be  to  show  his  latest  poems  ?  To  whom 
could  he  tell  the  latest  scandals  about  Ma  Barker, 
to  whom  would  he  tell  the  little  stories  of  his 
life  which  he  told  to  nobody  else  ?  And  whose 
arm  could  he  link  in  his  when  prep,  was  done 
and  walk  slowly  and  silently  over  to  the  class- 
room for  prayers  ?  No,  he  could  never  believe 
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that  Jack  and  he  would  not  be  together  till  the 
end  of  their  lives ;  he  dreamed  of  new  fields  to 
explore ;  he  saw  them  going  hand  in  hand  to  see 
what  it  was  that  lay  behind  the  clouds  on  the 
hills. 

Paul  whistled  softly  to  himself.  His  eyes 
opened  wide  and  then  half  closed  with  thought. 
How  funny  it  all  was,  how  damned  funny !  He 
laughed  out  loud. 

Jack  looked  up  and  smiled.  "  What  the  deuce 
is  the  matter  ?  "  he  said. 

Paul  flushed  slightly ;  he  was  not  prepared 
to  answer. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  yet  with  a  wide  but 
strange  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  I  believe  it's  something  shady,  or  you  wouldn't 
go  so  purple  in  the  face  over  it,"  said  Jack  cynic- 
ally, and  went  on  with  his  book.  Paul  tried 
to  cultivate  this  idea,  it  was  faintly  flattering 
to  him ;  but  his  mind  fell  back  and  became  once 
more  introspective.  How  calm  and  rich  and 
splendid  everything  seemed  to-night.  Here  was 
he,  aged  sixteen,  sitting  in  the  best  beloved  place 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  best  beloved  friend  that 
man  had  ever  had.  Here  was  the  cup  at  his 
very  lips,  full  to  overflowing;  let  him  drink  it  to 
the  dregs.  But  he  knew  that  not  till  he  had 
left,  would  he  realize  the  full  glory  of  those  days. 
He  thought  of  Cecil's  lines  : 
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"  And  earth  has  taught  us  in  old  days  our  might, 
Shooting  dim  glory,  field  and  darkening  lane 
And  crackling  woods  where  rooks  scream  loud  with 

fright, 
And  bare  wet  rolling  downlands  after  rain." 

How  wonderful  life  was  !  A  commonplace  state- 
ment to  make,  but  one  which  to  those  who  are 
still  young  will  always  wake  a  thrill  if  they  realize 
it  truly.  Perhaps  it  was  a  platitude.  But,  after 
all,  we  go  through  life  learning  platitudes.  "  If 
we  could  but  forget  by  heart  the  many  things 
we  never  knew,"  we  might  find  one  day  a  platitude 
blazing  like  a  star.  For  it  is  a  great  day  when 
one  suddenly  sees  that  the  grass  is  green  with 
an  amazing  greenness  that  one  never  suspected 
before,  and  that  the  moon  is  more  moony  than 
any  of  the  pale  ghosts  that  night  by  night  one 
has  watched  sailing  across  the  skies.  And  Paul 
was  gradually  learning  his  platitudes ;  he  was 
beginning  to  see  things  as  they  are. 
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BROKEN   MELODIES 

IT  was  a  gusty  day  in  early  March,  and  Paul 
had  been  playing  the  piano  to  Cecil  in  House 
study. 

"I   don't   like   Chopin,"   said   Cecil. 

"  What  ?  "  Paul  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  I  -don't  know.  It  always  seems  to  me 
to  be  just  a  tristesse  about  trivialities." 

"  About  trivialities  ?  And  what  the  deuce  else 
is  there  to  be  sad  about  ?  "  Paul  spoke  bitterly. 

Cecil  looked  at  him  anxiously.  "  What's  the 
matter,  old  thing  ?  " 

Paul  laughed.  "  Oh,  nothing  really  ;  I'm  get- 
ting rather  tired  of  giving  everything  and  never 
getting  anything  back,  that's  all." 

He  went  out,  and  Cecil  heard  the  outer  door 
open  and  the  rattling  of  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
before  he  shut  it  behind  him.  Cecil  began  to 
think.  He  was  intensely  fond  of  Paul  and  hated 
to  see  him  unhappy.  What  was  it  all  about  ? 
It  couldn't  be  work ;  he  was  a  history  specialist 
and  didn't  "have  to  do  any.  It  couldn't  be  the 
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war  that  had  already  lasted  six  months  and  would 
obviously  be  over  soon.  Besides,  Paul  never 
thought  about  it.  It  must  be  jealousy. 

"The  green-eyed  monster,"  said  Cecil  to  him- 
self several  times.  He  liked  the  sound  of  it, 
and  felt  he  had  hit  the  mark. 

It  is  only  when  one  has  left  school  that  the 
phrase,  "  There's  a  woman  in  it,"  begins  to  play 
its  part  in  the  lives  of  men — but  school  is  just 
as  full  of  jealousy,  of  broken  friendships  and 
unsatisfied  desires  as  any  life  one  may  meet  out- 
side its  walls.  Cecil  knew  this  well — he  had  been 
touched  lightly  himself — only  lightly,  because 
his  whole  attitude  to  life  was  superficial ;  he 
sparkled  because  he  was  shallow. 

"  I  believe  in  nothing,  and  in  nobody,"  he  said 
to  his  admirers.  "  What  is  the  use  ?  Belief  is 
stagnation.  The  only  use  of  living  is  to  question 
everything.  Look  at  a  question  mark — how  simply 
teeming  with  a  sort  of  virile,  sinuous  life— -and 
then  look  at  a  full  stop — flat,  round,  dull — which 
do  you  want  to  be  ?  You've  only  got  to  choose." 
He  knew  he  was  wrong  really — but  he  found  life 
as  he  was  living  it  too  amusing  to  bother.  But 
with  Paul  he  realized  that  it  was  different.  He  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  the  mantelpiece. 
A  brazen  incense  burner  stood  at  one  end,  a 
little  curl  of  bluish  smoke  still  twisting  silently 
up  through  the  trellised  brass.  It  was  next  to  a 
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bronze  Billikin — one  green  eye  blinking  dully  at 
a  little  row  of  ebony  elephants  that  stretched 
across  the  centre.  A  few  scarlet  berries  trembled 
in  a  dull  green  bowl  that  had  obviously  come 
from  Liberty's.  One  of  them  dropped  off  as 
Cecil  was  looking  and  made  him  jump.  It  rolled 
in  front  of  a  photo  of  Paul  in  a  big  silver  frame. 
He  had  copied  the  pose  from  Yeats  and  stood 
in  a  heavy  coat  against  a  Chinese  tapestry  that 
was  one  of  Bassano's  most  cherished  possessions. 
Cecil  got  up  and  looked  at  it — Paul's  hair  was 
much  too  long — and  one  hand  was  resting  on  a 
tall  black  ebony  stick.  "  That  boy  will  come 
to  a  bad  end,"  muttered  Cecil,  and  promptly 
decided  to  have  his  own  photograph  taken  in 
the  same  way. 

His  eye  rested  on  the  next  photo.  It  was  a 
snapshot  of  Jack — in  the  uniform  of  a  corporal 
in  the  O.T.C. — roaring  with  laughter,  lying  down 
on  a  bank,  trying  not  to  look  military.  Paul 
and  Jack — what  utterly  different  people  the  two 
were — the  artist  and  the  athlete,  the  poet  and 
the  English  boy.  And  Cecil  thought  he  realized 
now  why  Paul  had  played  Chopin  so  well  that 
afternoon. 

A  burst  of  laughter  interrupted  his  reverie.  He 
looked  out  of  the  open  window  and  saw  Jack. 
He  was  roaring  with  laughter  at  Northcote  who 
was  engaged  in  imitating  one  of  the  Master's 
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sermons.  Cecil  listened  to  the  squeaky  voice : 
"  Ah,  b woken  is  the  golden  bowl  which  the  lads 
of  Gweece  fought  for  so  valiantly,  in  vain.  What 
does  Tennyson  say  ?  What  indeed !  Does  he 
not  chant  in  tones — ah,  honey  sweet— 

"  When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush, 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 
Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March " 


Northcote  collapsed.  He  was  a  great  mimic. 
Jack  renewed  the  chase  which  led  to  Cecil's 
window. 

"  Hullo  !     Cecil — give  us  some  tea,"  said  Jack. 

"  You   don't   deserve   any — so   I   will." 

"  Epigram,"  said  Jack,  apropos  of  nothing,  and 
clambered  in. 

"  You'll  have  to  make  it ;  you'll  find  it  in  the 
cupboard." 

Cecil  was  rather  bored  that  Jack  had  brought 
in  Northcote.  He  was  an  utter  idiot,  whose  sole 
talent  consisted  in  a  parrot-like  imitation  of 
every  one  and  everybody.  But  Jack  and  he 
were  always  about  together  now — and  Cecil  began 
to  see  very  clearly  the  reason  for  Paul's  behaviour. 

Jack  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  filling 
the  kettle.  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  promised  to  have 
tea  with  Paul." 

Northcote  chimed  in  :  "  Oh,  don't  bother  about 
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him ;     he'll   come   here   if  he's   got    any   sense." 
Northcote  didn't  like  Paul,  but  Jack  felt  guilty. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I'd  better  go  and  fetch  him,"  he 
said.  Cecil  nodded  and  Jack  went  out,  only  to 
return  after  a  minute  or  two  without  him.  "  He 
won't  come  till  he's  finished  an  essay  or  some- 
thing silly.  Let's  have  some  tea." 

They  had  eaten  nearly  everything  when  Paul 
appeared.  He  looked  very  tired  and  sat  down 
and  ate  a  bun  without  saying  anything.  North- 
cote  was  imitating  a  goat — an  animal  to  which 
he  bore  a  striking  resemblance,  and  no  one  ap- 
peared to  notice  Paul  except  Cecil,  whom  he  sat 
next  to.  He  was  glad  Northcote  was  going  soon 
to  a  cadet  battalion. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  Cecil  asked. 

Northcote  swallowed  a  large  'piece  of  plum 
cake.  "  Oh,  Buxton  !  "  he  said. 

Jack  kicked  him.  *"  Rot !  you're  going  to 
Bushey." 

"  Am  I  ?  Well,  Bushey,  or  whatever  it  is.  I 
believe  it's  Barnstaple.  Anyway  there's  a  B  in 
it." 

"  Well,  there's  a  B  in  bonnet  too,"  said  Cecil. 

"  Joke — you  are  a  dear  old  thing,  Cecil,"  said 
Jack.  '  You  talk  as  though  you  were  in  your 
second  childhood." 

Cecil   was    quite    ready    for    any    remark.     "  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  were.     To  say  *  you're  in  your 
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second  childhood  '   is  a  compliment.     In  fact  it 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  a  child." 

Jack  giggled.     "  Now  he's  going  to  be  clever." 

"  Of  course — I  always  am.  When  you  are  a 
child  the  clouds  of  glory  are  still  fresh  about  you, 
and  when  a  very  old  man  you're  on  the  point 
of  entering  them  again." 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  looking  very  pleased 
with  himself.  "  Anyway  I  don't  look  old,  like 
Northcote — with  a  double  chin." 

Northcote  blushed.  His  fatness  was  a  very 
sore  subject  with  him. 

Cecil  babbled  on  pleasantly.  He  wanted  to 
save  Paul  from  talking.  "  It  would  be  too  awful 
to  have  a  double  chin.  You  know — last  holidays 
I  went  into  practically  every  shop  in  Bond  Street 
and  asked  for  a  double  chin  remover  in  my  most 
expensive  accent." 

Jack  roared  with  laughter.  "  Good  Lord,  you'll 
get  sacked  if  you  go  on  like  this  much  longer." 

"  Why,  indeed  ?  The  only  annoying  part  is 
that  they  hadn't  got  anything  except  a  sort  of 
crane  which  would  have  rapidly  destroyed  any 
chin  that  one  happened  to  have  left.  Besides, 
no  one  could  say  anything.  If  they  did  I  should 
have  said  I  was  getting  it  for  an  aged  aunt,  and 
pointed  to  my  chin  in  all  its  single  glory.  It 
really  is  rather  a  nice  chin,"  he  said,  and  stroked 
it  reflectively. 
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The  conversation  flagged.  No  one  could  think 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  beauty  specialities 
which  they  had  ever  invested  in. 

Jack  turned  to  Paul  for  the  first  time.        « 

"  Play  something,"  he  said. 

Paul  looked  at  Cecil.  "  I  can't  play  this  after- 
noon," he  said,  and  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? "  said 
Jack.  Cecil  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  reply. 

The  next  few  days  were  pretty  full  up.  A 
desultory  field  day  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
amusement  and  left  its  usual  trail  of  diseases, 
carrying  Cecil  into  "  Sicker." 

Paul  felt  very  lonely  and  horribly  jealous. 
When  he  was  with  Jack  now  he  felt  nothing  but 
self-consciousness.  He  tried  to  imitate  people  a 
la  Northcote — it  was  a  dismal  failure.  The  only 
interesting  thing  was  a  play  which  Jack  was 
getting  up  in  House,  in  which  Paul  was  an  American 
girl,  Jack  a  clergyman,  Northcote  a  village  idiot. 
The  first  dress  rehearsal^  was  delightful.  Paul 
retired  to  his  study  in  great  excitement  to  put 
on  his  dress. 

On  the  night  of  the  play  he  walked  over  with 
Jack.  Their  relations  were  a  little  less  strained 
now.  Northcote  dashed  up,  and  Paul's  heart 
sank  again.  He  felt  powerless  against  him- — he 
put  the  whole  of  the  conversation  on  the  lowest 
plane,  the  whole  of  affection  into  a  capacity  for 
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amusing.  Jack  slipped  off  with  him,  leaving 
Paul  alone,  looking  down  wistfully  at  his  dress, 
which  shimmered  unsympathetically  in  the  flicker- 
ing gas.  Why  was  everything  going  wrong? 

He  ran  upstairs,  into  the  big  dormitory  and 
pushed  his  way  into  the  laughing  and  chattering 
crowd  behind  the  curtain.  Some  one  pushed  him 
a  glass  of  port — the  performers  were  always 
allowed  wine  before  acting.  He  drank  and  asked 
for  another.  A  big  clumsy  fellow  called  Hart 
poured  it  out. 

'  You're  only  allowed  one  glass  but  you  can 
have  mine." 

"  Thanks  awfully."  Paul  smiled  and  drank, 
and  looked  in  the  glass. 

'  You  do  look  perfectly  wonderful ;  I  wish  I 
could  draw  you,"  said  Hart. 

Paul  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Paul  was  brilliant  that  night.  His  astonishing 
representation  of  a  jealous  female  brought  down 
the  house,  so  did  his  extraordinarily  witty  gags 
which  he  made  at  the  expense  of  Northcote,  in 
fact  he  gagged  so  much  that  Jack  told  him  to 
shut  up.  Paul  took  no  notice  and  went  on.  The 
play  was  a  brilliant  success. 

That  night  as  he  got  slowly  into  his  pyjamas 
he  looked  sadly  at  the  little  heap  of  blue  silk  that 
had  effected  such  a  wonderful  transformation. 
He  longed  for  power,  either  power  in  the  shape 
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of  money,  or  an  extraordinary  fascination  that 
would  make  every  one,  men  and  women,  do  exactly 
what  he  pleased.  Oh,  if  only  he  had  power  he 
could  do  what  he  liked,  he  could  crush,  and  go 
on  crushing,  torturing  devilishly  those  who  stood 
in  his  way. 

The  next  day,  Paul  found  Northcote  and  Jack 
roaring  with  laughter  over  the  remains  of  a  tea 
in  the  study.  It  was  then  that  the  climax  came. 
Jack  and  Northcote  went  out. 

Paul  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  and  waited. 
He  didn't  feel  hungry  any  more  now,  but  stared 
blankly  at  the  remains  of  the  tea  which  they 
had  been  having  together  and  felt  a  curious, 
almost  fierce  resentment  at  the  untidiness  and 
general  appearance  of  happiness  that  brooded 
over  the  table.  He  heard  their  laughing  voices 
and  Jack  preparing  to  come  back  to  the  study. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  play  Pagliacci 
and  get  a  few  conventional  smiles  by  copying 
Northcote's  buffoonery  ?  Was  he  to  put  on  a 
cloak  of  offended  dignity  and  try  to  get  at 
Jack's  heart  by  pity  ?  Was  he  to  be  frankly 
angry  ? 

He  listened  to  the  laughing  good-bye  again, 
and  suddenly  a  fierce  frenzy  of  utter  hate  burnt 
up  in  him — hot  tears  of  rage  blinded  him — he 
choked.  Jack  was  coming  up  the  stairs  now ; 
Paul  controlled  himself  and  sat  very  pale  and  still. 
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Jack  came  in.  He  looked  rather  ashamed  of  him- 
self. After  all,  it  was  Paul's  study — (that  was 
the  reason  of  his  look,  so  Paul  thought) — and  the 
remembrance  of  this  fanned  the  flames. 

Jack  sat  down  at  the  table  conscious  of  a  strained 
atmosphere. 

"  I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry  we  didn't  leave 
anything  for  tea.  I  didn't  know  you  were  com- 
ing in." 

Paul  tried  to  speak  calmly,  but  he  was  desperate 
now. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  don't  suppose  any- 
thing matters  so  long  as  Northcote's  pleased." 

Silence.  Both  boys  wondered  what  the  other 
would  say. 

And  then  Paul  started.  He  tried  to  speak  in 
an  absolutely  matter-of-fact  and  casual  way,  and 
stared  straight  at  the  door.  Jack's  back  was 
turned  to  him  at  the  time. 

"  Look  here,  if  you're  sick  of  sharing  this  study 
with  me,  for  God's  sake  say  so.  I  dare  say  I 
can  get  another  one  and  let  you  stay  on  in 
this  somehow.  Anyway,  this  sort  of  thing  can't 
go  on  much  longer." 

Jack  spoke  slowly,  as  though  he  were  frightened. 
"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

Paul's  pent  up  emotions  flooded  out.  "  You 
know  perfectly  well  what  sort  of  thing  I  mean. 
You  know  we  aren't  getting  on  as  we  used  to- — 
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if  we  go  out  a  walk  together,  which  Gods  knows 
is  little  enough,  we  never  have  anything  to  say 
to  one  another.  When  I  say  anything  you  either 
ignore  it  altogether  or  stifle  it  with  one  of  those 
beastly  sort  of  yawns.  If  you're  tired  of  me,  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  say  so." 

He  paused.  Jack  was  silent.  Paul  continued  : 
"  Now  I've  started,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go 
on.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  in 
House  people  are  saying  pretty  beastly  things 
about  you — people  whom  you  like,  too — Acland 
and  Cecil  and  Co.  They  say  you're  absolutely 
ruining  dormitory  by  just  letting  Northcote  do 
damn  well  what  he  likes — merely  because  he 
makes  you  laugh.  That's  what  Acland  said — 
that's  how  you  choose  your  friends — because  they 
make  you  laugh.  When  you  marry,  I  suppose 
you'll  choose  your  wife  to  make  jokes — that's  how 
you  do  everything  in  your  life." 

He  paused  again.  A  wild  chase  was  heard 
outside  the  door,  a  crash  occurred,  followed  by 
slammed  doors  and  then  there  was  silence  again. 
Paul  went  on  hopelessly. 

;'  Well,  now  I  suppose  I've  told  you  this  it 
is  all  up,  literally  and  truly,  although  it  has  been 
really  for  months.  You  see,  you  don't  know," 
he  spoke  very  quietly,  "you  don't  understand. 
I'd  have  given  my  soul  to  make  you  laugh.  Some- 
times when  we've  been  sitting  here  in  prep.,  I've 
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thought  and  thought  and  beat  my  head  to  try 
and  think  of  something  that  would  make  you 
smile.  I've  dreaded  to  walk  over,  knowing  all 
the  time  I  was  boring  you."  He  laughed  almost 
hysterically.  "  And  to  think  of  me  being  such 
a  damn  fool.  I  can  do  anything  I  like  with  any- 
one but  you.  I  can  talk,  you  can't.  And  I  go 
and  lie  down  before  you  and  sweat  my  soul  to 
please  you.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
fond  of  anyone — my  God  you  don't.  Oh,  Lord  !  " 
He  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair. 

And  then  Jack  spoke.  He  looked  straight  in 
front  of  him  and  spoke  very  softly  with  a  tiny 
little  catch  in  his  throat. 

"  This  is  all  rather — a  surprise — Paul." 

Paul  didn't  see  the  tight  lips,  he  didn't  see 
the  wet  lashes  and  the  big  tears  running  unre- 
servedly down  on  to  Jack's  hands.  He  only  heard 
the  little  sentence  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  final 
blow  of  all,  a  cool,  brutal  stab  at  him — and  with 
the  tongue  in  the  cheek.  He  blazed  out  in 
fury: 

"  Oh,  there  are  times  when  I  should  like  to  kill 
you,  by  God,  you  brute.  You've  been  the  cause 
of  everything  that's  spoiled  things  here  for  me. 
You've  led  me.  on  and  on  and  then  turned  away. 
My  God,  I'd  like  to  kill  you  and  torture  you  and 
beat  you.  You've  been  cruel  to  me— I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  be  cruel  to  you."  He  pushed 
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open  a  little  drawer  and  took  out  a  bottle.  "  D'you 
see  that  ? — that's  chloroform.  I've  taken  a  pretty 
strong  dose  of  that  before  now  because  of  you, 
and  it's  been  pretty  nearly  you  many  of  these 
days.  Very  melodramatic,  isn't  it  ?  No  ?  Oh, 
sorry,  I  forgot — I'm  never  melodramatic — merely 
boring.  D'you  see  it  ?  D'you  see  it  ?  Speak, 
man  !  Speak,  you ' 

And  then,  suddenly,  Paul  found  himself  gazing 
in  more  astonishment  than  anything  else,  at  an 
utterly  tragic  face,  streaming  eyes  looking  up 
imploringly  at  him,  trembling  hands  held  out 
as  if  to  ward  off  some  blow. 

"  Paul,  for  God's  sake  stop — I  can't  bear  any 
more  just  yet."  Jack  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Paul  shut  his  eyes  and  staggered  back  against 
the  wall.  Was  he  dreaming  ?  Was  it  true  ? 
Were  those  tears  really  there  ?  He  looked  down 
at  the  bent  head,  the  shivering  shoulders  and 
heard  the  pitiful  little  sniffs.  Then  what  did  it 
all  mean  ?  Had  he  been  wrong  all  the  time  ? 
Had  Jack  .  .  .  ?  But  what  the  devil  did  it 
matter  ?  He  felt  a  great  swelling  in  his  heart, 
as  though  it  was  a  box  of  ointment  and  had  been 
broken  and  had  spread  its  fragrance  through  his 
soul.  Oh,  what  a  brute  he  had  been,  what  a 
cowardly  brute  !  Here  was  Jack  weeping  his  soul 
out  because  of  him.  Here  was  that  dear  head  bent 
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for  his  sake.  A  great  rush  of  shame  and  pity 
surged  through  him  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Jack's 
arms  and  knelt  down  beside  him. 

"  I  say,   can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  he  said 
haltingly.      "  For    the    Lord's    sake,    forgive    me 


There  was  a  silence  for  a  long  time,  broken 
only  by  the  muffled  sound  of  Shelley,  construing 
in  the  next  room.  Paul  felt  as  if  all  the  forces 
of  the  world  were  pent  up  in  those  four  walls ; 
it  seemed  in  some  sort  the  supreme  hour  of 
his  life.  All  that  he  had  loved,  all  that  he  had 
wondered  at  seemed  fulfilled  in  this :  that  Jack 
was  weeping  because  of  him  and  because  of  him 
only. 

Jack  took  out  his  hand  and  took  Paul's  in  it 
and  then  drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  smile.  "  You'll  think  me 
an  awful  fool.  What  the  devil  can  I  say  now  ? 
I  want  simply  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  every- 
thing— and  that  seems  too  feeble.  Somehow,  I 
felt  this  would  come  one  day." 

Paul  was  all  contrition  now.  "  You  know  it's 
all  my  fault — as  if  I  had  any  right  to  choose  your 
friends." 

Jack  spoke  very  slowly.  "  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Paul.  I've  always  liked  you  better  than  any- 
one else  here." 

Paul's  heart  leapt,  trying  to  believe  that  what 
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he  heard  was  true,  feeling  as  though  all  the  riches 
of  the  world  had  suddenly  been  bestowed  on 
him. 

Jack  went  on :  "  I've  always  liked  you  better 
than  anyone  else,  and  somehow  I've  seemed  to 
take  everything  for  granted.  I  thought  that 
when  you  used  to  go  off  on  your  own  in  the  after- 
noon that  you  did  it  because  you  like  being  alone. 
I  felt  somehow  as  if  you  wouldn't  want  me.  And 
when  we  were  together  we've  had  heaps  of  per- 
fectly wonderful  times,  and  when  you  didn't  talk 
I  thought  it  was  just  because  you  were  thinking 
of  music  or  dreaming.  And  then  about  the  other 
thing — what  people  in  House  are  saying — well, 
I'm  most  frightfully  glad  you've  told  me  about 
that.  I  simply  hadn't  any  idea —  he  blew 
his  nose  again,  and  drew  Paul's  arm  in  his.  "  You 
see,  old  chap,  I've  always  been  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate beings  who  felt  they  must  be  popular 
at  all  costs.  Of  course  it's  the  people  who  aren't 
always  striving  after  popularity  who  get  it — like 
you — but  I  was  a  damned  fool  and  I  didn't  realize 
that.  I've  always  tried  to  be  in  the  limelight 
and  make  people  laugh.  And  that's  why  I've 
associated  with  buffoons  like  Northcote  all  the 
time,  just  because  they've  got  a  cheap  sort  of 
popularity  by  always  playing  the  fool."  A  smile 
flitted  across  his  face  even  now  at  the  thought 
of  Northcote,  and  simultaneously  a  tiny  shadow 
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of  the  old  doubt,  the  old  jealousy,  seized  Paul's 
heart  for  a  second,  till  Jack  went  on.  "  But  as 
for  having  him  as  a  friend,  compared  to  you— 
why,  good  God,  it's  too  silly  to  talk  about.  Oh, 
what  a  brute  I've  been,"  he  kicked  himself  under 
the  table.  "  Every  word  of  what  you've  said 
was  true,  absolutely  true.  I  can  look  back  and 
see  it  in  everything  I've  ever  done  here  .  .  . 
How  ever  you  stood  it  all  I  can't  think.  Selfish, 
utterly  selfish — that's  what  I  am." 

Paul  tried  to  say  something — he  could  only 
get  out,  "  What  rot,"  and  then  his  tongue  seemed 
tied  again. 

"  You  know  it  isn't  rot,"  said  Jack;  "  it's  gospel 
truth,  you  told  me  so  yourself.  It  was  the  same 
in  A  House — I  dropped  you  there  because — oh, 
God,  it  sounds  too  bloody — because  you  had  a 
little  originality  and  weren't  any  good  at  games^ 
And  then  when  we  came  to  House  and  I  saw  you 
were  obviously  popular — well,  then  I  sort  of  buried 
the  hatchet  and  we  became  friends  again.  But 
look  here,  I  do  swear  this,  that  I  always  missed 
you — I  always  felt  that,  even  in  A  House,  in 
any  of  the  things  that  mattered,  you  were  the 
only  person  I  ever  wanted  to  talk  to.  And 
all  the  time  I  felt  if  only  we  weren't  at  school 
and  I  didn't  have  tdjphink  all  the  time  of  games 
and  things,  what  a  perfectly  priceless  time  we 
might  have  had  together.  And  you — you  bore 
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it  all  and  didn't  say  anything — oh,  Lord,  if  you 
knew  what  a  worm,  what  an  utter  worm  I  felt, 
I  think  you'd  think  I  was  pretty  well  punished 
already. 

"  So  what  the  devil's  going  to  happen  now 
rests  absolutely  with  you — if  you  don't  mind 
starting  again  ..." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  wish  I'd  never  been  such  a 
beast." 

"  Don't  talk  rot ;  you've  helped  me  more  than 
I  can  possibly  ever  say,  and  you  can  go  on 
helping  me  if  ever  I  go  and  make  a  beast  of 
myself  again.  Oh,  what  an  utter  beast  I've 
been." 

He  leant  his  chin  on  his  hand  and  stared  gloomily 
at  the  wall. 

Paul  tried  to  smile.  "  Look  here,  if  you  look 
like  that,  you'll  make  me  go  and  weep,  too,  you 
know.  And  there's  chapel  bell." 

They  got  up  slowly  and  went  out,  down  the 
stone  stairs,  through  the  dark  passages  and  into 
the  empty  court,  silent  except  for  the  lofty 
tolling  of  the  bell.  It  stopped  and  the  noise 
of  the  footsteps  of  boys  going  into  the  service 
increased. 

Slowly  they  turned  round  and  looked  at  each 
other.  The  moon  shone  <^barly  on  Jack's  face, 
gilding  his  soft  hair  and  wet  lashes,  and  threw 
shadows  under  Paul's  eyes,  making  his  cheeks 
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paler  than  ever.  And  suddenly  they  both  burst 
into  a  laugh  that  was  half  a  cry,  and  Paul  took 
Jack's  arm  and  hurried  him  into  chapel.  He 
knew  that  his  victory  was  won. 
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ALL  his  life  Paul  did  not  forget  that  scene 
in  the  study.  It  seemed  the  fulfilment  of 
all  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  the  culmination  of 
his  desires.  With  Jack,  too,  life  seemed  different. 
He  became  quieter,  he  thought  more,  he  would 
read  long  and  deeply,  and  sit  by  the  hour  listen- 
ing to  Paul  play.  And  yet  they  never  referred 
to  it  again — it  lay  there  like  a  little  sacred  spot 
in  which  they  had  looked  for  a  brief  minute  into 
each  other's  souls. 

The  old  self-consciousness  went  quickly  and 
with  it,  the  old  jealousy — though  a  little  more 
slowly.  Paul  had  not  yet  learned  fully  that  love, 
to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  must  be  unselfish,  and 
he  still  would  have  pangs  when  he  saw  Jack 
laughing  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  friends. 
But  he  was  learning  his  lesson. 

Term  was  soon  over  and  Paul  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  Paddington. 
He  said  good-bye  to  every  one  and  lastly  to 
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Jack.  Jack  pressed  his  hand  and  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  Paul,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?  " 

Paul  smiled.  "  Don't  talk  rot  or  you'll  get 
knocked  down  by  a  porter,"  he  said. 

"  Anyway  you'll  write,   won't   you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,  old  thing." 

They  parted  and  Paul  collected  his  luggage  and 
clambered  into  his  mother's  car.  She  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  hall.  It  was  glorious  to  see 
her  again. 

That  afternoon  they  departed  in  search  of 
clothes.  Before  going,  Paul  went  up  to  his  room 
and  found  Mrs.  Trevelyan  looking  at  an  Auto 
Strop  razor  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,   Paul,   how  dreadful !  " 

"  What,  mother  ?  You  haven't  cut  yourself, 
have  you  ?  " 

She  smiled.  "  Of  course  not,  you  billy — but, 
oh,  to  think  of  your  having  a  razor  !  " 

Paul  blushed.  "  Well,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I've 
got  to  shave." 

"  But  I  didn't  think  you'd  ever  have  to  shave 
— it  seems  so  dreadful — and  you're  only  sixteen." 
She  trailed  out  of  the  room  with  a  little  sniff. 

Paul  wished  his  mother  hadn't  mentioned  the 
beastly  razor.  He  had  mixed  feelings  about  it — 
he  liked  the  air  of  importance  which  it  gave  him, 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  didn't  like  being  sixteen. 
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He  remembered  the  time  when  he  had  walked 
slowly  down  the  drive  at  home  on  his  seventh 
birthday,  saying  to  himself  in  an  agonized  treble, 
"  I'm  seven — I'm  seven."  Death  seemed  very 
near  indeed,  then,  and  that  was  nine  years 
ago.  One  foot  must  surely  be  sinking  into  the 
grave. 

However,  the  excitement  of  the  holidays  soon 
put  the  fear  of  death  far  from  his  mind.  One 
day  they  went  to  church.  Paul  was  bored  to 
tears  and  said  so.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  inclined 
to  agree.  "  Such  dreadful  people  there,"  she 
said.  "  I  couldn't  feel  religious  surrounded  by 
Victorian  toques." 

"  Can't  we  go  to  mass  one  day  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  Yes,  we  might.  I  often  wish  I  were  a  Roman 
Catholic." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  one  knows  what  to  do  at  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratory — I  never  know,  and  always  bow  at 
the  wrong  time." 

"  Let's  go  there,"  said  Paul. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

However,  next  Sunday  his  mother  had  a  chill 
and  he  had  to  go  by  himself.  Paul  was  in  rap- 
tures from  the  beginning.  He  longed  to  wear 
lace  and  scarlet  and  walk  slowly  and  gravely 
down  the  aisle,  swinging  a  thurible.  Song  and 
scent  seemed  to  blend  together  as  the  voices  of 
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the  choir  rose  and  swelled  and  died  away  and 
the  incense  tinged  for  a  moment  the  gold  of  the 
altar  with  its  faint  blue.  He  watched  the  people 
round  him,  especially  a  tiny  old  priest  who  was 
bent  over  a  coloured  rosary,  fingering  it  with 
nervous  white  hands.  Paul  wondered  if  he  used 
it  in  confession*— a  different  colour  for  each  sin 
— what  a  fascinating  idea.  And  how  amusing 
the  old  priest  was  with  his  two  acolytes,  marching 
gravely  backwards  and  forwards.  How  he  must 
love  doing  it,  kneeling  down,  reading  from  the 
book,  whispering  to  the  boys  on  each  side  of  him. 
Paul  could  not  help  laughing  when  they  kept  on 
kneeling  down.  It  was  so  like  mixed  bathing. 

But  Gounod's  Mass  was  the  tour  de  force  of 
the  whole  service,  and  a  boy's  voice  of  almost 
incredible  sweetness  tore  out  his  heart  strings. 
When  it  was  over,  he  rushed  out  and  bought  a 

crucifix  and  a  rosary. 

***** 

Back  at  School,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
term,  he  thought  more  and  more  of  the  Brompton 
Oratory.  He  wished  he  could  find  some  Mass 
to  go  to  at  Martinsell,  he  felt  more  and  more 
how  empty  the  school  services  were.  If  he  had 
not  been  in  the  choir,  he  could  not  have  borne 
them  at  all.  Religion  as  it  was  practised  at 
School  seemed  to  have  no  joy,  no  colour. 

But  as  the  term  went  on,  colour  of  a  different 
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sort  came  more  and  more  into  his  life.  May 
sailed  by  in  a  dream  of  green  and  gold,  and  June 
glided  on  with  its  long  shadowy  evenings  and  its 
brilliant  dawns.  Flowers  sprang  up  all  round 
Martinsell  more  and  more  riotously,  and  pale 
fields  of  cowslips  mingled  their  gold  with  blue 
waves  of  wild  hyacinths  that  made  a  revel  of  all 
the  woods.  Dog-roses  waved  their  petals  in  the 
hedges  and  their  leaves  fluttered  in  return,  as 
though  they  too  might  one  day  be  mad  with 
love,  and  turn  into  flowers.  Speedwell  and  gentian 
tinged  the  borders  of  the  downs  with  their  dim 
blue,  and  in  the  dusky  twilights,  yellow  evening 
primroses  lifted  their  heads  over  the  Kennet  from 
fields  where  cuckoo  sweet  and  kingcups  shone 
from  the  grass  like  bright  splashes  of  mauve  ancl 
gold.  And  over  the  whole  pageant,  towering 
sleepily  from  mists,  now  blue,  now  grey,  rose 
the  lonely  crests  of  the  Southshire  Downs. 

One  day  in  June  the  court  was  filled  writh  boys 
in  their  flannels,  running  over  to  Hall  for  tea, 
and,  wandering  slowly  across,  Mr.  Sargeant,  the 
Fifth  Form  master,  a  great  friend  of  Cecil's,  could 
be  seen  making  for  his  room.  It  opened  on  to 
the  master's  garden,  cool  and  shaded  now  by  the 
elms  which  threw  dim  shadows  on  to  the  tall 
ceiling  and  stretched  inquisitive  fingers  to  touch 
the  trellised  windows.  It  was  a  beautiful  room, 
panelled  in  white  and  hung  with  old  Cretan  tapes- 
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tries,  and  one  or  two  Cotman  watercolours.  A 
tiny  Monet  hung  above  the  mantelpiece,  framed 
in  white,  delicate  and  elusive  as  a  rose  seen 
through  tears ;  and  some  vessels  of  Venetian 
glass  were  reflected  mistily  in  the  polished  wood 
of  a  long  Bluthner  piano.  The  curtains  were 
fantastically  beautiful  and  came  from  the  Omega 
workshop — Sargeant  was  a  friend  of  Roger  Fry. 
Against  the  glimmering  panes  stood  the  silhouette 
of  a  boy.  Sargeant  opened  the  door  and  the 
figure  of  Cecil  turned  with  a  start  from  the 
window. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  afraid 
I'm  rather  late,  but  I  had  to  try  to  instil  some 
idea  of  Latin  elegiacs  into  my  form,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  lengthy  business." 

Cecil  smiled.  "  I  wonder  if  it  was  worth  the 
bother,  sir.  I  was  afraid  you  weren't  coming, 
and  that  would  have  been  simply  awful,  because 
I've  got  heaps  to  talk  about." 

Sargeant  put  down  his  books  and  set  the  kettle 
on  a  little  gas  flame.  "  Good,"  he  said.  "  Fire 
away." 

"  Oh,  I  think  we'd  better  have  some  tea  first, 
hadn't  we,  sir  ?  " 

"  All  right — only  you'd  better  help  to  get  it 
ready,  you  lazy  young  scoundrel." 

Cecil  smiled,  and  wandered  languidly  to  a  cup- 
board. His  relations  with  Sargeant  were  unusually 
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intimate  for  a  boy  and  a  master.  He  told  him 
everything,  and  although  Saturday  afternoon  was 
recognized  as  a  standing  engagement  for  tea, 
he  would  wander  up  on  many  an  evening  to 
Sargeant's  room  and  sit  with  his  legs  folded 
up  underneath  him,  talking  till  it  was  time  to 
go  to  bed.  And  Sargeant  was  always  glad  to 
see  him — his  outlook  on  life  was  so  freshly  coloured, 
so  vivid,  with  just  that  right  element  of  distor- 
tion which  is  the  charm  and  privilege  of  youth. 

Tea  was  finished  and  cleared  away,  and  they 
sat  down  in  the  big  window-box  looking  on  to 
the  shadows  lengthening  on  the  grass. 

"  It  really  is  wonderful  this  evening — you  are 
lucky  to  have  this  room." 

"  Well,  Cecil,  you're  in  it  nearly  as  much  as 
I  am,  you  know." 

Cecil  smiled.  "  I  suppose  I  am."  There  was 
silence  between  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
only  the  rooks,  cawing  noisily  over  the  roof  of 
the  Lea  House,  broke  the  quiet.  "  But  I  really 
must  tell  you  about  this  business." 

"  What  business  ?  " 

"  Well,  Paul  Trevelyan." 

"  Why,  has  he  been  getting  into  trouble  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly,  but  he's  thinking  of  becom- 
ing a  Catholic." 

''  Well,  as  long  as  he  only  thinks  ..." 

'  Yes,  but  I'm  pretty  certain  he  means  it. 
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He's  reading  nothing  but  Francis  Thompson  now, 
his  room  stinks  of  incense,  and  he  carries  a  crucifix 
about  with  him  and  goes  to  Mass,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  He  appears  to  have  got  it  pretty  badly — 
why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — how  can  I  ?  "  Cecil  seemed 
hopeless,  and  after  a  short  time  he  went  off  to 
do  his  prep. 

However,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  One  Sunday  about  a  week 
later,  after  Chapel,  he  went  across  to  Paul's  study, 
— it  was  empty.  He  decided  to  wait  a  little, 
and  looked  round.  Yes,  he  certainly  had  got 
it  badly.  A  copy  of  The  Little  Flowers  of  St. 
Francis  lay  .open  on  a  chair,  and  passages  from 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  Orthodoxy  were  scribbled  on 
sheets  of  paper  that  lay  about  the  room.  A  little 
brazier  of  incense  stood  on  top  of  a  pot  of  straw- 
berry jam.  A  big  black  crucifix  had  displaced 
Corot's  "Paysage." 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs  and  Paul  came 
in. 

"Hullo,"  said  Cecil,  "  I've  come  to  talk  to 
you." 

"  So  I  see— what  about  ?  " 

"  You." 

Paul  frowned.  "  Oh,  I'm  getting  rather  tired 
of  myself."  He  glanced  furtively  at  the  crucifix. 
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"  Can't  you  talk  about  something  else  ?  Have 
some  cake."  He  pulled  out  a  big  seed  cake  from 
the  cupboard  and  cut  a  piece  off. 

"  Thanks."     Cecil  started  eating  and  twiddled 
his  thumbs.    Now  he  had  come,  he  didn't  know 
how  to  begin.     However,  he  must  say  something. 
**  Look  here,  Paul ;  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean — all  this  Roman 
Catholic  business." 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  thought  of  becoming  a 
Catholic  ?  " 

Cecil  glanced  round  the  room.  "  Well,  it's 
pretty  obvious,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Paul  frowned.  "  It  may  be  to  you.  It  isn't 
to  me.  Anyway  ...  I  should  have  thought  that 
was  my  own  look  out." 

"  It  may  be,  but  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact 
that  I  think  you're  making  a  damned  fool  of 
yourself." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  think — I  don't  see 
that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  you." 

"  Well,  may  I  ask  you  why  you  are  doing 
it?" 

"  Because  I  happen  to  believe  in  Christ — that's 
all." 

Cecil  smiled.  "  So  that's  why  you  have  St. 
Francis  bound  in  limp  leather  and  take  incense 
with  your  strawberry  jam." 
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"  Look  here,  Cecil,  if  you  want  to  be  offensive, 
you  can  go  outside  and  do  it  there." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  really  think  ?  " 

Paul  crossed  his  legs.  "If  it  gives  you  any 
satisfactioji." 

"  Very  well."  Cecil  drew  a  deep  breath. 
"  You're  a  frightfully  romantic  person,  Paul,  and 
a  very  artistic  one.  And  just  now  you've  got 
to  that  age  "  (Cecil  was  two  months  older  than 
Paul)  "  when  you  feel  you  simply  must  have  a 
religion  of  some  sort.  And  so  you  turn  R.C. 
Why  ?  Do  you  know  what's  the  real  reason  ? 
You're  doing  it  merely  because  it's  artistic,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less.  You  love  incense,  and  con- 
fessions in  dark  corners  with  pale  priests  leaning 
over  you — you  long  for  processions  and  scarlet 
and  gold  banners.  Even  in  the  communion,  I 
believe  it's  .  colour  that  appeals  to  you.  Before 
I  go  on,  do  you  mind  if  I  say  something  that 
you'll  think  dreadfully  blasphemous  ?  " 

"  I  can't  very  well  tell  till  you've  said  it,  can 
I  ?  "  said  Paul  very  quietly. 

"  All  right !  Well,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is 
this — what  would  your  opinion  of  Christ  have 
been  if  He  had  been  a  tobacconist's  assistant  in 
Edgware  Road  ?  " 

Paul  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  his  face  flushed 
with  anger.  He  clenched  his  fists  and  spoke  with 
great  emphasis.  "  I  could  never  have  believed 
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you  could  have  said  a  thing  like  that  to  me.  If 
you  ever  say  anything  like  that  any  more,  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again."  He  stood  there 
breathing  quickly,  looking  angrily  down  at  Cecil. 

Cecil  waved  his  hand  airily.  "  I  was  afraid 
my  perfectly  ordinary  remark  might  annoy  you. 
But  if  you  sit  down,  I'll  try  to  explain  it." 

"  I  shan't  sit  down  till  you  promise  never  to 
say  that  sort  of  thing  again.  If  you  do,  either 
you  or  I  go  out  of  this  room." 

"  Well,  I'll  promise  to  stop  when  you  want 
me  to.  Will  that  do  ?  " 

Paul  looked  at  him  fiercely  and  sat  down  with 
a  thump. 

Cecil  went  on  in  a  low  voice :  "  Christ  came 
down  to  earth  two  thousand  years  ago  to  share 
man's  life  in  full,  didn't  He?  Well,  then,  is 
there  any  reason  why,  if  it  was  a  great  and  noble 
act  to  share  that  life  then,  He  shouldn't  just 
as  well  share  our  life  now  ?  Of  course  there 
isn't.  Very  well,  then,  you  have  yourself  admitted 
that  there  is  nothing  indecent,  nothing  even  irrev- 
erent, in  the  idea  of  Jesus  Christ  coming  down 
to  share  our  life  as  a  poor  man  in  the  year  1915. 
Do  you  understand  all  that  that  means  ?  Can 
you  really  picture  to  yourself  the  Son  of  God  in 
modern  life?  " 

Paul  shuffled  and  made  as  though  he  were 
going  to  speak,  but  Cecil  went  on.  "  Yet  all 
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these  things  to-day  are  part  of  the  life  of  a  poor 
man.  Well,  Christ  was  a  carpenter,  and  He  lived 
the  beginning  of  His  life  in  a  carpenter's  shop 
in  some  quarter  of  Nazareth.  So  to-day  it  would 
be  just  as  correct  to  put  Him  as  a  tobacconist's 
assistant  in  Edgware  Road.  Yet  you  have  only 
to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  a  devout  Christian  to 
be  accused  of  the  most  intense  blasphemy." 

Paul  was  curled  up  in  his  chair,  looking  very 
tense  and  bright-eyed.  "  Well,  and  what  does  all 
this  lead  to  ?  "  he  said. 

"  What  does  it  lead  to  ?  Well,  it  leads  to  the 
fact  that  I'm  trying  to  stop  you  being  a  damned 
fool.  You're  just  being  misled  by  all  the  aesthetic 
part  of  the  business.  You  think  of  a  figure  in  a 
more  or  less  allegorical  past,  living  a  very  wonder- 
ful life,  going  about  uttering  very  deep  remarks 
at  intervals.  You  just  see  everything  through  a 
mist.  My  point  is  this,"  he  said,  "  put  that  figure 
in  modern  clothes  and  it  loses  half  its  signifi- 
cance." 

Paul  went  slowly  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  "  Look  here,  Cecil,  do  you  mind  going 
away  ?  " 

Cecil  looked  anxious.  "  You're  not  awfully 
annoyed,  are  you  ?  "  he  said. 

Paul  turned  round.  He  spoke  passionately : 
"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  annoyed — not  a  bit.  Rather 
not.  Only  just  a  little — upset."  He  laughed, 
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and  wiped  his  forehead  and  then  went  on  more 
calmly.  "  Oh,  Cecil — I've  thought  and  thought 
and  thought  about  all  this  and  tried  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  then  you  come  and  knock 
down  all  my  silly  little  theories.  You  see — I  feel 
I  must  have  some  belief — Pantheism  isn't  the 
end — it's  only  a  channel — and  where  it  leads, 
God  knows — I  don't.  And  I  can't  be  an  English 
Churchman — it  all  seems  so  vulgar  and  dreadful. 
I  can't  bear  singing  doggerel  to  bad  tunes  and 
hearing  the  same  old  narrow  moral  platitudes, 
week  after  week,  year  after  year.  So  naturally 
I  turn  to  Rome — what  else  is  there  to  do  ?  Rome 
is  beautiful,  dreadfully  beautiful,  and  Rome  gives 
you  what  the  English  Church  doesn't — certainty 
— if  you  can  believe.  It's  doubt  that  drives  you 
to  dogma  .  .  ." 

"  Doubt  drives  you  to  dogma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  don't  you  see  all  the  agonizing  uncer- 
tainty of  the  English  Church  ?  And  don't  you 
see  Rome  says,  'This  is  the  Truth.  Take  it  or 
leave  it '  ?  And  I've  tried  to  take  it,  to  swallow 
it  whole,  stopping  all  my  doubts  ;  and  I'd  nearly 
done  it.  And  then  you  come  along  and  make 
me  think,  and  thinking  isn't  exactly  compatible 
with  belief."  He  paused. 

Cecil  got  up  and  went  to  the  bookcase  and 
took  down  a  copy  of  Everyman's  Edition  of 
Browning.  He  opened  it  somewhere  about  the 
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middle.     "  Read  that,"  he  said,   and  then  went 
out  of  the  room. 

Paul  waited  till  he  had  gone  and  then  looked 
down  at  the  poem  Cecil  had  chosen.  It  was 
Bishop  Blougram's  Apology.  He  took  it  up  wearily 
and  started  to  read.  Soon  he  came  to  this  pas- 
sage : 

"  Pure  faith  indeed — you  know  not  what  you  ask  ! 
Naked  belief  in  God  the  Omnipotent, 
Omniscient,  omnipresent,  sears  too  much 
The  sense  of  conscious  creatures  to  be  borne. 
It  were  the  seeing  him,  no  flesh  shall  dare  ! 
Some  think,  Creation's  meant  to  show  him  forth. 
I  say  it  is  meant  to  hide  him  all  it  can, 
And  that's  what  all  the  blessed  evil's  for.  .  .  . 

With  me,  faith  means  perpetual  unbelief 
Kept  quiet  like  the  snake  'neath  Michael's  foot 
Who  stands  calm  just  because  he  feels  it  writhe." 

Paul  shut  the  book  with  a  snap  and  looked 
straight  in  front  of  him. 

"  With  me,  faith  means  perpetual  unbelief." 
How  amazingly  true  the  paradox  was  !  He  felt 
glad  now  that  Cecil  had  come  to  talk  to  him, 
glad  because  he  felt  he  had  been  saved  from 
doing  something  which  he  would  have  regretted. 
He  was  at  that  stage  of  questioning  where  one 
step  would  turn  him  to  a  monastery,  the  other 
to  profound  atheism.  And  yet  he  could  never 
be  an  atheist — one  rose  is  sufficient  to  disprove 
any  atheist  who  has  ever  lived. 

What,  then,  was  there  left  ?  Rome,  with  its 
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scarlet  and  gold,  its  incense  and  its  idols,  its 
arrogant  egotism — could  he  believe  enough  to 
worship  at  her  altars  ?  Paul  knew  he  could  not. 
He  said  the  line  out  loud  again — "  With  me,  faith 
means  perpetual  unbelief  "• — and  this  time  he 
meant  what  he  said.  After  all,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or,  rather,  any  true  Christian  at  all,  would  have 
to  live  for  absolutely  nothing  else  but  Christ. 
Belief,  even  a  half-belief,  once  it  was  realized 
what  one  was  believing,  would  be  such  a  stupen- 
dous and  awe-inspiring  fact  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  instant  to  think  of  anything 
else.  It  made  Paul  wonder  how  many  true  Chris- 
tians there  were  in  the  world. 

And  Protestantism  ?  Paul  shrank  instinctively 
from  that.  He  was  very  young,  and  it  is  no 
grave  censure  on  him  to  say  that  at  this  stage 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  join 
his  voice  and  prayers  with  the  feeble,  watery, 
comfortable  belief  of  the  majority  of  English 
Churchmen  and  Churchwomen  (and  after  all, 
women  seemed  to  form  the  majority  of  the  material 
and  spiritual  congregations  of  England).  Besides, 
how  could  he  belong  to  an  institution  that  could 
seriously  teach  its  children  to  sing  : 

"  We  love  the  good  old  Bible, 
The  glorious  Word  of  God, 
The  lamp  for  those  who  travel 
O'er  all  life's  dreary  road, 
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The  watchword  in  life's  battle, 
The  chart  on  life's  dark  sea  : 
The  beautiful  dear  Bible, 
It  shall  our  teacher  be." 

He  shrank  with  disgust  from  all  the  plebeian  trap- 
pings of  Protestantism — they  were  all  he  could 
see  just  then. 

As  he  wandered  into  his  place  in  Chapel  that 
night,  he  caught  sight  of  Cecil  and  watched  him 
go  into  his  seat.  Cecil  never  prayed,  he  never 
even  knelt  down — he  had  the  reputation  of  a 
profound  atheist,  and  like  a  true  poseur,  rather 
enjoyed  it.  Paul  smiled.  How  near  he  had  been 
to  making  an  utter  fool  of  himself.  He  wondered 
why  he  had  let  all  his  critical  faculties  sleep, 
those  faculties  in  whose  keenness  he  had  always 
taken  such  a  pride.  But  he  did  realize,  now, 
that  Cecil's  healthy  dose  of  cynicism  had  made 
him  make  up  his  mind  at  last,  it  had  destroyed 
any  orthodox  Christianity  that  he  might  ever 
have  had.  It  had  not  destroyed  his  pleasure  in 
the  aesthetic  side  of  the  business  nor  his  true 
love  of  a  school  service,  which  was  after  all 
fundamentally  sentimental,  but  it  made  him  see 
them  in  their  true  proportions.  He  looked  round 
the  Chapel  and  realized  what  fools  they  all  were, 
the  stolid  dames  gazing  vacuously  at  the  Burne 
Jones  paintings  on  the  walls,  the  preacher  utter- 
ing the  old,  old  catch-phrases,  even  the  boys  sing- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices.  He  listened : 
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"  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  Height 
And  in  the  depth  be  praise, 
In  all  His  work  most  wonderful, 
Most  sure  in  all  His  ways." 

How  those  words  had  thrilled  him  at  one  time  ; 
how  even  with  their  vague  generalities  and  their 
unsubstantiated  assertions,  they  thrilled  him  now  ! 
But  wasn't  it  just  as  thrilling  on  a  dark  night, 
when  the  Corps  had  been  out  for  a  long  field-day 
in  the  Forest,  to  march  through  those  mighty, 
dark  passages  of  immemorial  trees,  with 

"  Glory,  Glory,  Alleluiah  ! 
Glory,  Glory,  Alleluiah  ! 
Glory,  Glory,  Alleluiah  J 
As  we  go  marching  home," 

with  that  tune  ringing  to  the  stars  ? 

Once  again  he  asked  himself,  "  What  was  there 
left  ? "  Pantheism,  he  supposed,  the  old  Pan- 
theism which  had  led  him  unconsciously  at  home 
to  sing  to  the  trees  and  dance  reverently  in  the 
forest.  The  Pantheism  of  so  many  poets  who 
had  found  their  sermons  in  the  stones,  who  had 
learnt  to  love  the  perfume  of  a  rose,  as  an  incense 
that  is  never  stale.  Yes,  Christianity  to  him  was 
dead,  although  Christ  would  always  live,  along 
with  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  and  Beethoven. 

After  chapel  he  went  slowly  down  to  the  wil- 
derness and  sat  down  by  the  bathing-pool.  By 
and  by  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  little  crucifix 
that  had  started  all  the  trouble.  He  dropped 
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it  rather  wistfully  into  the  water  and  watched 
it  dive  with  a  little  flash  of  silver  into  the  deep 
black  weeds  below.  He  wondered  if  that  was, 
in  a  way,  symbolical  of  what  Christ  had  done,  a. 
flash  of  light,  darkness  again,  and  a  little  crystal 
bubble  breaking  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  as  though  to  drag  it 
out,  for  he  felt  dimly  as  though  he  had  lost  a 
friend.  But  it  had  gone  for  ever  ;  and  telling 
himself  not  to  be  a  fool,  Paul  got  up  and  walked 
slowly  back  to  House. 


END    OF   BOOK   III 
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THE    LAST    MOVEMENT 

Take  counsel,  oh  my  friend,  of  your  heart's  pride, 
And  choose  the  proud  thing  alway." 

GERALD  CHOW 


CHAPTER  I 

REFLECTIONS 

THE  curtain  was  just  going  up  on  the  third 
act  of  "Romance,"  and  Paul  leant  back  in 
the  box  with  a  little  sigh  of  happiness.  Cecil 
and  Jack  had  just  gone  out  to  bring  back  a  supply 
of  liqueurs  which  they  all  of  them  really  detested 
but  drank  because  it  looked  impressive.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  objected  mildly  but  was  unable  to 
resist  Cecil,  who  was  certainly  at  his  best  that 
night,  and  so  she  contented  herself  with  leaning 
over  the  box  and  listening  to  a  tremulous  ren- 
dering of  Offenbach's  "Barcarolle."  It  was  an 
interesting  house — the  blue  and  scarlet  of  the 
Grenadiers  jostled  mud-splashed  khaki,  while 
matrons  who  looked  like  bulwarks  of  British 
respectability  read  with  interest  that  if  "  black- 
mailed or  in  trouble  "  Pierpont  would  come  to 
their  aid.  Fat  provincials  listened  sentiment- 
ally to  the  swaying  orchestra,  exotic  women 
fluttered  their  fans  with  a  nervousness  heightened 
by  the  passion  of  Doris  Keane  and  Owen  Nares. 
And  over  the  whole  mass  of  heated  colour  the 
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gods  of  the  gallery  glowered  down,  their  hands 
still  sticky  from  an  orgy  of  damp  oranges,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  huge  curtain. 

Cecil  and  Jack  came  back  each  armed  with  a 
Grand  Marnier,  just  as  the  curtain  was  going  up 
on  the  scene  between  the  valet  and  Madame 
Cavallini's  maid,  and  they  sipped  placidly  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  play.  Doris  Keane 
was  more  amazing  than  ever  that  night,  and  the 
final  scene  left  the  audience  gasping  for  breath, 
ready  for  anything. 

Paul  turned  to  his  mother  with  wet  eyes.  "  You 
know — if  that  woman  came  up  to  me  with  a 
dagger  and  told  me  to  shoot  myself — I'd  do  it — 
she's  too  amazing." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  shivered.  "  My  dear  child,  how 
does  one  shoot  oneself  with  daggers  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — anyway,  I  should." 

The  curtain  rose  again  for  the  brief  epilogue, 
the  air  from  Mignon  with  its  exquisite  sadness 
floated  out  for  a  moment  on  to  a  silent  house, 
and  then  bursts  of  applause,  big  beams  of  lime- 
light on  to  the  pigmy  figures  that  came  out  for 
their  little  bows  and  their  bouquets,  and  then 
God  saved  the  king  while  every  one  got  on  their 
cloaks  and  tried  to  get  taxis. 

That  night,  when  they  had  sent  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
to  bed,  the  three  boys  sat  talking  in  Paul's  room. 
The  window  was  wide  open,  for  the  night  was 
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sultry,  and  a  big  August  moon  drifted  mistily 
over  a  starless  sky,  casting  trellised  shadows  on 
the  floor.  The  white  walls  seemed  to  glow  with 
an  almost  phosphorescent  radiance,  and  the  faces 
of  the  boys  shone  clearly.  Everything  was  very 
quiet,  except  now  and  then  when  a  stray  taxi 
whirred  past  in  the  street  below.  Paul  started 
the  conversation. 

"  I  wish  I  had  simply  thousands  of  lives,"  he 
said  softly. 

"Thousands?  I  think  one's  enough  for  me." 
Cecil  threw  away  a  cigarette. 

"  No — it  isn't,  really.  I  suppose  it's  frightfully 
conceited,  but  I  feel  I  want  one  life  to  give  to 
music,  one  to  writing  and  poetry,  one  to  just 
enjoying  myself,  and  talking  and  seeing  plays 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  one  for  mother,  and 
if  I  had  one,  for  father,  and  one  for  every  friend." 
He  looked  shyly  at  Jack. 

"  My  God,  you're  right."  Jack  got  up  and 
went  over  to  the  fire-place.  It  is  curious  what  an 
inspiration  many  of  us  seem  to  find  in  the  feeling 
of  a  mantelpiece  against  our  backs.  Paul  often 
thought  there  must  be  some  subtle  affinity  be- 
tween mantelpieces  and  men. 

'  You  left  out  one  of  the  lives  you  wanted," 
said  Jack. 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  Why,  Martinsell,  of  course."  He  paused. 
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"  My  God,  how  I  love  the  place.  You  know — the 
end  of  last  term  was  the  happiest  time  I  ever  had 
in  my  life." 

"  The  happiest — how  queer."  Paul  smiled  slowly 
and  got  up  and  went  to  a  little  drawer.  He  took 
out  a  bunch  of  papers  and  went  with  them  to  the 
window  and  sat  down.  The  moon  had  come  out 
from  behind  a  cloud  and  was  bright  enough  to 
read  by. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it's  very  idiotic,  but 
I  always  collect  every  little  thing  I've  ever 
written  or  done  or  had  said  about  me — here's  a 
little  bundle  of  essays  that  I  wrote  when  I  first 
went  to  Martinsell — when  I  hated  everything  most 
frightfully."  He  picked  out  one  and  started  to 
read.  "  Listen  to  this.  '  There  are  few  more 
common  ideas  than  this — that  our  school-days 
are  the  happiest  time  of  our  lives — and  there  are 
few  which  are  so  utterly  false.  The  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find — it  is  because  after  we  have  left 
school  we  forget  all  the  little  irksome  details,  all 
the  anxieties  and  the  worries — we  merely  remem- 
ber a  vague  and  quite  illusionary  existence  where 
we  were  free  from  responsibility  (we  were  not  free 
from  responsibility)  and  where  we  didn't  have  to 
work  (we  do)  and  where  everything  was  generally 
agreeable.  But  the  reason  I  dislike  the  phrase 
so  much,  as  I  write  this,  in  my  first  term  at  one 
of  the  great  English  public  schools,  is  because  I 
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feel,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  'same  mistake  myself  and  shall  be 
repeating  the  same  old  catch-phrase  in  years  to 
come.'  '  Paul  folded  up  the  essay.  "  What  a 
little  beast  I  must  have  been  then.  However, 
what  I  said  was  true.  I  do  believe  now  that  this 
is  about  the  happiest  time,  and  if  I  do,  good  Lord, 
you  and  Cecil  ought  to."  Cecil  stirred  languidly. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  you're  a  senior  prefect  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  leaving  after  next  term,"  he 
said  sadly.  "  You  see,  I  do  love  Martinsell,  only 
I  don't  say  so  quite  so  much  as  some  people. 
Jack's  the  person  who  ought  to  be  simply  jump- 
ing on  his  head  with  delight." 

"  I  am,  in  many  ways — but  I  don't  know 
why." 

Cecil  sat  up  quite  straight — languidness  was 
forgotten  for  the  moment. 

"  Well,  good  Lord,  man — look  at  yourself. 
Young,  handsome  " — he  smiled  cynically ;  Jack 
blushed  and  kicked  him — "  in  the  eleven,  a  most 
frightful  knut — — "  His  eulogy  was  broken  short 
by  a  wild  onslaught  from  Jack,  who  pretended 
to  hate  any  discussion  of  himself  almost  as  much 
as  Paul  liked  one. 

"  I  say,  don't  make  such  a  row."  They  straight- 
ened themselves  out  slowly.  Jack  sat  on  the 
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window-ledge.  "  But,  you  know,  when  all's  said 
and  done,  it's  Paul  that's  the  happiest  person  on 
earth." 

Paul  smiled.  It  is  only  the  mediocre  who  really 
dislike  being  talked  about.  Cecil  lit  a  cigarette. 
The  flame  lit  up  for  a  minute  his  rather  sharp  fea- 
tures, giving  him  an  almost  Machiavellian  aspect. 
"  Well,  are  you  surprised  ?  Look  at  the  child." 
He  pointed  to  Paul,  who  certainly  was  worthy  of 
admiration,  with  his  pale  face,  which  looked  in 
the  moonlight  like  a  Rossetti  drawing. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,"  he  said, 
"  but  I've  in  no  ways  particularly  distinguished 
myself." 

Cecil  kicked  him.  "  Don't  talk  rot.  You 
mayn't  have  been  an  infant  prodigy  in  games, 
like  our  friend  Jack,  but  you  are  in  most  other 
things.  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  seventeen  in  September' — only  a 
month  now." 

Jack  chimed  in.  "  Well,  you're  not  seventeen 
yet,  and  you  play  like  nothing  on  earth  " — Paul 
laughed — "  and  you're  about  the  most  promising 
of  the  history  specialists  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
— what  more  d'you  want  ?  " 

Paul  spoke  softly.  "  I  don't  want  anything 
more— now."  He  looked  at  Jack  and  then 
frowned.  "  Except  that  I  do  wish  I  didn't  feel 
such  a  damned  dilettante." 
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Cecil  felt  that  this  was  encroaching  on  his 
particular  province,  and  said  so. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Paul.  "  It's  awfully 
easy,  in  a  way,  to  impress  people- — one  can  talk 
airily  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and  can  play  a 
certain  amount  of  Bach  and  Chopin  and  modern 
stuff,  and  can  generally  pose — but  it's  all  most 
awfully  empty.  When  all's  said  and  done* — 
what  has  one  really  done  ? — what  does  one  really 
know  ?  " 

Neither  of  the  boys  answered  his  question.  A 
tiny  little  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  two. 
They  smiled,  but  did  not  feel  they  wanted  to  go 
to  bed.  Paul  went  on  slowly. 

"  I  feel  my  mind's  like  a  sort  of  scrap  heap — 
full  of  all  sorts  of  quotations  from  all  the  Roman- 
tics that  have  ever  lived,  full  of  stray  tunes  from 
Cesar  Franck  and  scraps  of  Bach  fugues,  full  of 
other  people's  thoughts  ..."  Cecil  interrup- 
ted him. 

"  You  remind  me  of  that  little  prose  poem  I 
read  you.  D'you  remember  ?  " 


"  I  have  been  reading  books 
For  about  twenty  years  ; 
I  have  laughed  with  other  men's  laughter, 
Wept  with  their  tears. 
Life  has  been  a  clichS 
All  these  years. 
I  would  find  a  gesture  of  my  own." 
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Jack  got  up  and  stretched. 

"  For  God's  sake  stop  philosophizing  and  come 
for  a  walk." 

Paul  got  up  and  danced  round  the  room. 

"  I  say — do  let's.  It'll  be  dawn  in  about  an 
hour — how  frightfully  exciting  !  Come  on,  Cecil, 
it's  quite  warm." 

"  All  right ;  nothing  could  be  more  delightful. 
Only,  do  let's  have  something  to  eat  first." 

They  went  softly  downstairs  to  the  dining- 
room  and  ate  peaches  and  drank  barley-water. 

"  I  love  dining-rooms,"  said  Jack.  "  All  the 
priceless  sort  of  darkness  of  them  and  old  liqueurs 
on  the  side-board  and  peaches  smelling  perfectly 
glorious." 

They  opened  the  door  softly.  After  Dorian  Gray 
and  Sinister  Street  and  Verlaine,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
gained  by  seeing  London  at  dawn.  But  to  three 
public  school  boys,  all  of  them  in  their  own  way 
intensely  enthusiastic  about  the  mere  fact  of 
being  alive,  it  was  a  sufficiently  stimulating 
experience. 

Park  Lane  was  deserted  except  for  an  occa- 
sional policeman  standing  silently  against  the 
railings,  and  was  lit  only  by  the  rows  of  lamps 
flickering  like  sultry  primroses  in  the  darkness. 
Now  and  then  a. black  cat  would  slink  past  the 
railings  of  some  dusty  area,  but  otherwise  the 
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streets  were  bald  and  blank.  Paul  thought  of 
the  de  Maupassant  story  that  he  had  read,  of  the 
man  who  walks  and  walks  through  the  night  in 
an  empty  city,  searching  for  sound  and  never 
finding  it,  comforted  only  by  hearing  the  tick- 
ing of  his  watch.  And  then  the  watch  stops  and 
there  is  indeed  silence,  and  he  gives  himself  up 
to  despair,  insanity  and  total  darkness. 

Now  and  then  a  woman  would  hurry  by  like  a 
marionette  pulled  by  wires,  and  an  occasional 
drunkard  lurched  past  with  eyes  on  the  ground. 
They  reached  a  coffee  stall,  a  little  oasis  of  light 
and  warmth.  -  . 

"  Let's   go   and   have   something,"    said   Jack. 

Cecil  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  Isn't  it  rather  .  .  .  ?  " 
He  glanced  at  his  spotless  white  waistcoat. 

"  No,  come  on  ;  I  want  to."  Paul  pushed  him 
along.  They  were  glad  they  went,  and  so  were 
the  occupants,  because  Paul  distributed  largesse 
right  and  left,  gaining  enormous  popularity  and 
departing  amid  a  shower  of  blessings. 

"  You  are  a  queer  old  thing,"  said  Jack  as  they 
went  away. 

"  Oh — I  don't  know — after  all,  it's  a  very  easy 
way  of  making  friends." 

They  walked  on  and  on  till  dawn  was  break- 
ing sallow  and  cold  over  the  wet  grass  of  Green 
Park,  and  a  hazy  sun  lent  a  faint  glow  of  rose 
to  the  grey  buildings,  staining  the  high  windows 
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of  Park  Street  and  lending  a  subtle  magic  to  the 
mist  that  wreathed  round  the  heavy  trees.  They 
went  in  and  clambered  up  to  bed,  too  tired  to 
speak,  and  were  soon  asleep.  And  outside,  in 
the  growing  light,  carts  rattled  by  mil  of  flowers, 
nodding  lilies  and  pink  carnations,  masses  of 
summer  roses  and  late  sweet  peas,  a  carnival  of 
colour  on  the  way  to  Covent  Garden. 


Meanwhile  the  war  went  on  its  tempestuous 
course.  The  summer  of  1915  had  branded  itself 
on  the  heart  of  the  world,  but  to  the  majority  of 
the  boys  in  the  public  schools  of  England  it  had 
as  yet  only  been  heard  as  a  faint  echo.  No  one 
up  to  the  present  had  really  realized  what  was 
happening,  but  as  time  went  on  the  sound  of  con- 
flict soon  started  to  penetrate  even  into  such 
peaceful  communities  as  Martinsell,  as  Paul  was 
soon  to  see. 

At  the  end  of  the  holidays,  as  he  was  saying 
good-bye  to  his  mother  at  Paddington,  a  curious 
old  woman  suddenly  dashed  up  to  them  looking 
very  hostile.  She  took  no  notice  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
but  went  straight  for  Paul. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  be  going  to  the  war  soon," 
she  said  very  snappily,  "  the  recruiting  office  is 
just  round  the  comes  here."  She  thrust  a  dilapi- 
dated umbrella  in  the  direction  of  the  gentle- 
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men's  lavatory.  Paul  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
remark — he  had  made  up  his  mind  if  ever  at- 
tacked on  the  subject  of  being  in  the  Army  to 
say,  "  Your  back  hair  is  coming  down."  It 
seemed  to  him  an  unanswerable  reply.  He 
immediately  gave  it,  with  a  suspicious  swiftness, 
and  it  had  the  desired  effect  of  completely  rout- 
ing the  old  lady.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  mass  of 
pink  indignation  and  almost  wept.  '  What  a 
hateful  woman — too  hateful  for  words — I  never 
saw  anybody  so  hideous — and  thinking  that  you 
were  old  enough  to  go  to  the  front.  Oh,  Paul — 
what  can  we  do  to  her  ?  " 

Paul  tried  to  look  blase",  but  he  was  very 
annoyed. 

"  I  don't  know  .  .  .  anyway,  she  thinks  her 
hair's  coming  down." 

"  Such  hateful  hair,  too — how  did  you  think  of 
such  a  brilliant  answer  ? — and  such  a  hideous  hat. 
I  was  simply  too  overcome  to  speak." 

She  looked  at  Paul  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
then  they  both  laughed.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  kissed 
him  again  when  the  train  went  off.  "  Anyway, 
it'll  all  be  over  before  you  have  to  do  anything." 

Paul  wondered  if  what  she  had  said  was  true. 
At  present  he  had  nearly  two  years  before  he 
would  have  to  join  the  Army;  he  had  no  wish  to 
fight  at  present,  simply  because  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any  reason  why 
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he  should.    He  had  not  probed  into  the  origin  of 
hostilities,  nor  had  he  read  any  accounts  or  criti- 
cisms of  them.     However,  he  determined  to  do  so 
henceforth,  and  as   he   got    out   he   looked  with 
new  interest  at  the  dusty  posters  that  fluttered 
on  the  walls  of  Martinsell.     He  wondered  if  the 
aggressive  old  woman  in  black  who  was  eternally 
patting  a  dull  young  man,  presumably  her  son, 
on  the  back,  was  right  in  wanting  him  to  go.     He 
could  never  imagine  his  own  mother  saying  to 
him,  "  Go,  my  son — it  is  your  duty  " — he  thought 
that  was  a  thing  for  the  son  to  decide,  especially 
as  he  had  to  go  and  the  old  woman  did  not.     He 
looked  with  interest,  too,  at  the  pictures  on  the 
back  of  the  Daily  Mail,  usually  of  a  prolific-look- 
ing private  soldier  with  a  moustache  making  his 
way  sheepishly  across  Trafalgar  Square  surrounded 
by    his    offspring    in    perambulators,    and    read, 
"  How  long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue  ?  " 
The  sooner  it  stopped,  Paul  thought,  the  better. 
Regiments,  too,  were  a  favourite  topic  of  con- 
versation among  the  older  boys.     Paul  wondered 
what  one  he  would  join  if  he  ever  had  to.     The 
Guards  and  the  Flying  Corps  seemed  the  most 
popular  up  to  the  present.     He  thought  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  fly  than  to  form  fours,  but 
then  one  would  have  to  fly  where  one  was  told, 
and  what  was  the  use  of  having  wings  if  they 
would  only  take  you  where  you  didn't  want  to 
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go  ?  Besides — a  kilt  would  be  priceless — he  felt 
if  he  had  a  kilt  on  he  would  be  capable  of  any- 
thing. However,  what  was  the  use  of  thinking 
about  it  ?  It  was  all  a  great  bore,  and  he  said  so, 
thinking  that  it  would  all  be  over  "  by  Christmas." 
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CHAPTER  II 

PAUL  SUMS    UP 

*'  "VTOU   know,  it  really  is  rather  awful,"  said 

JL  Jack  to  Hart  one  day  as  they  were  chang- 
ing for  scrum  practice. 

"What?" 

"  Well,  always  being  Cock  House  like  this. 
We're  obviously  going  to  be  Cock  House  again 
this  term." 

"  Yes,  we  probably  shall  be  ;    but  why  not  ?  " 

Jack  tugged  on  his  shorts  and  searched  for  his 
stockings.  "  Well,  it's  frightfully  hard  on  all  the 
other  people  ;  we've  been  Cock  House  at  every 
game  ever  since  I  came  into  House." 

"  Swank." 

"  It  isn't  swank,  it's  perfectly  true — and  it's 
bad  for  the  rest  of  the  school." 

It  was  undoubtedly  bad  for  the  rest  of  the 
school,  this  constant  triumph  of  Storey's,  especi- 
ally as  there  was  no  outward  sign  which  could  be 
pointed  to  as  the  reason — Storey's  was  no  larger 
than  the  other  houses,  the  system  of  training 
was  the  same — there  seemed  no  accounting  for  it 
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except  by  falling  back  on  the  baby -snatching 
theory — that  Storey  searched  the  preparatory 
schools  of  England  for  the  most  promising  athletes 
in  embryo. 

Storey  himself  was  one  of  those  silent  English- 
men who  are  the  delight  of  the  mediocre  and  the 
despair  of  the  intelligent.  He  was  silent,  not  be- 
cause he  was  strong,  but  because,  apart  from 
games,  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  worst  type  of  public  school  master.  He  was 
as  keen  as  anybody  on  denouncing  Germany,  but 
Cock  House  to  him  was  more  than  any  Battle  of 
the  Marne. 

This  Cock  House  match  Paul  watched  because 
he  had  nothing  better  to  do.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  in  middle  October  which  are  as  misty  but 
hardly  as  mellowly  fruitful  as  Keats  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  and  as  he  stood  there  shivering,  Paul 
realized  dimly  thd  sort  of  fierce  joy  which  there 
is  in  rugger.  The  last  time  Paul  had  played  him- 
self, before  his  heart  gave  out,  he  had  trodden 
on  Jack's  neck  and  twisted  his  ankle — that  was  at 
a  period  when  the  rapprochement  between  the 
two  boys  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  the  result 
was  disastrous.  This  match  was  equally  pain- 
ful to  Jack,  and  as  the  yellow  and  black  mass 
grappled  with  the  black  and  red,  he  came  out 
with  a  considerable  limp.  However,  the  match 
was  won  easily,  and  as  he  walked  down  with  Jack, 
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a  breathless  hero,  with  tousled  hair  and  muddy 
knees,  Paul  felt  that  there  might  be  something  in 
rugger  after  all. 

Term  went  on  its  usual  course,  and  after  a 
particularly  good  essay,  Macpherson  decided  that 
Paul  should  go  up  to  try  for  a  history  exhibition 
at  Oxford. 

"  Of  course,  you  probably  won't  have  a  chance 
this  year — you're  only  seventeen,  but  then  you'll 
be  able  to  try  next  year,  and  it  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  it's  like."  Paul  was  delighted ;  it 
meant  going  up  to  Oxford  and  a  few  days'  holi- 
day in  between — besides,  he  might  get  something, 
this  year,  and  that  would  mean  a  year's  slacking 
afterwards.  It  was  certainly  worth  working  a 
little ;  and  so  he  started  to  read  much  harder  than 
he  had  been  doing  before,  staying  for  hours  in  the 
study. 

'  You're  getting  a  most  awfully  dull  old  thing 
now,"  said  Jack  sulkily. 

'*  I  can't  help  it — I  don't  want  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself  in  this  exam."  Paul  went  on  with  his 
Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire — he  knew  the  first 
chapter  now  almost  off  by  heart.  What  a  wonder- 
ful style  it  was  !  He  used  to  repeat  to  himself 
the  first  three  lines. 

Those  were  studious  days* — music  was  neglected 
although  not  forgotten,  and  Stubbs  and  Maine, 
Greene,  Froude  and  Trevelyan  took  the  place  of 
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Baudelaire  and  Compton  Mackenzie.  He  wished 
he  had  not  read  so  widely  before,  that  he  had  con- 
centrated more  on  his  period.  The  policy  of  the 
Papacy  seemed  to  present  new  difficulties  which 
hitherto  he  had  not  dreamed  of,  and  the  character 
of  Frederick  II  subtleties  which  merited  years  of 
study.  However,  he  would  do  the  best  he  could 
—after  all,  one  need  know  no  history  to  get  a 
scholarship ;  in  fact,  the  less  one  knew  the  more 
favourably  one  seemed  to  be  regarded.  What 
they  were  after,  as  Macpherson  was  never  tired 
of  telling  him,  was  "  promise,"  a  term  which  is 
usually  applied  to  boys  with  no  memory.  One 
comfort  was  that  Cecil  was  going  up  for  the  same 
exams.,  and  Paul  felt  he  possessed  an  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  compared  to  him. 


Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  hear  fairly  regularly 
from  Rufus,  who  had  developed  into  a  Captain 
and  something  of  a  militarist. 

"  B.E.F. 

"15.  10.  15. 

"  MY    DEAR   KlD, — 

"  I'm  writing  this  in  the  most  appalling  dug- 
out God  ever  made,  wishing  like  Hell  that  I  could 
be  back  in  England.  We've  been  having  a  pretty 
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unhealthy  time  lately,  and  I  wonder  I'm  still  alive. 
I  expect,  apart  from  the  dirt,  you'd  rather  like  this 
place,  it's  got  the  sort  of  gloominess  you  used  to 
love.  Personally,  I  'think  dawn  is  a  very  over- 
rated institution,  when  there's  nothing  to  see 
but  mud  and  a  few  strands  of  decayed-looking 
wire  against  a  beastly  sort  of  sky. 

"  But  the  men  make  you  forget  all  that  sort 
of  thing — they're  positively  wonderful — I  love 
'em  all,  and  probably  treat  them  much  too  "well. 
There's  only  one  man  in  the  platoon  that  gives  me 
any  trouble  and  I  can't  help  laughing  at  him,  he's 
so  damned  cheeky.  He  refuses  to  shave,  and 
when  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he'd 
think  of  me  if  I  never  had  a  shave,  he  said  he  didn't 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  my  appear- 
ance. Of  course  I  roared  with  laughter,  and  he's 
worse  than  ever  now.  ..." 

All  Rufus'  letters  were  like  this,  they  reminded 
Paul  of  his  nature — a  charming  sulkiness  that 
was  always  breaking  into  smiles.  He  wished 
he  could  see  him  again — he  couldn't  think  what 
he  would  do  if  ...  well,  what  was  the  use  of 
thinking  about  it  ? 

Macpherson's  habit  was  to  let  all  history 
specialists  who  were  going  in  for  scholarship  exams, 
do  nothing  for  about  two  days  before  the  exam, 
itself.  Paul  was  thankful  for  the  respite — he  felt 
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stuffed  to  the  brim  with  facts.  He  discussed  the 
event  with  Cecil. 

"  I'm  jolly  glad  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Oxford, 
in  any  case,  schol.  or  no  schol.,"  said  Cecil ;  "  this 
Stubbs  has  reduced  me  to  pulp." 

Paul  sighed.  "  I'm  beginning  to  hate  history," 
he  said,  "  the  only  person  who's  any  use  is 
Froude." 

However,  when  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  staleness 
absolutely  vanished.  They  stayed  at  the  Mitre 
and  were  in  raptures  over  the  High — they  had  come 
a  day  too  early  and  were  able  to  explore  at 
leisure.  Blackwell's  was  a  feast  of  excitement, 
and  Cecil  ran  completely  wild  among  minor  poets, 
Fragments  bound  in  yellow  and  Contacts  bound  in 
orange,  and  old  editions  of  Beardsley,  and  thou- 
sands of  French  writers  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  before.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  spend 
years  at  Oxford  within  a  stone's-throw  of  this 
amazing  treasure-house !  They  wandered  down 
the  Turl  and  up  the  High  to  the  right,  and  finally 
down  the  Corn. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  galaxy  of  cigarette  shops 
before,  every  conceivable  sort  of  pipe."  They 
paused  opposite  Colin  Lunn's. 

"  Look  here,  I  must  have  a  hookah."  Cecil 
dashed  into  the  shop,  and  Paul  followed.  It  may 
have  been  extravagant — two  guineas  was  the  price 
— but  it  was  certainly  adorable,  and  after  they 
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had  had  coffee  at  the  Cadena  and  were  sitting  in 
their  rooms  at  the  Mitre,  Cecil  felt  the  little  bubbles 
of  rose  water  and  the  long  stem  with  the  mouth- 
piece of  curiously  carved  jade  was  essential  to  his 
existence. 

"  Thank  God  we  didn't  go  to  Cambridge,"  said 
Paul  that  night  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  down 
the  enchanted  High  and  watched  grey  turn  to 
gold  as  the  moon  came  out  from  behind  the 
clouds. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  Cambridge  is  rather 
lovely  in  bits — you  haven't  seen  it.  King's  is 
quite  wonderful  and  the  backs  are  as  lovely  as 
anything  at  Oxford." 

"  That's  what  people  always  say  when  you  com- 
pare Oxford  and  Cambridge." 

Cecil  smiled,  as  he  always  did,  before  producing 
an  epigram.  "  The  chief  thing  about  Cambridge 
is  King's,"  he  said ;  "  the  chief  thing  about  Oxford 

is  ...  Oxford." 

***** 

The  next  morning  the  first  thing  to  be  negotiated 
was  the  first  Medieval  History  paper.  Paul  felt 
very  nervous  as  they  stood  outside  the  big  stone 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  dining  hall.  All  the 
schools  kept  together  in  little  groups.  There 
were  about  half  a  dozen  Etonians,  some  Harro- 
vians, a  few  obvious  Wykhamists.  Paul  and 
Cecil  were  the  only  two  from  Martinsell — they 
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looked  round  at  the  others.     The  vast  majority 
were  certainly  rather  nondescript. 

"  I  wonder  where  they  all  come  from,"  said 
Paul.  Cecil  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  think 
it's  only  too  obvious,"  he  said. 

Paul  frowned.  "  Well,  they  probably  want 
scholarships  much  more  than  we  do." 

"  And,  judging  by  appearances,  they  will  pro- 
bably be  successful." 

It  was  bitterly  cold — the  dead  leaves  under  the 
chestnut  trees  were  black  and  frozen,  a  keen  wind 
blew  round  the  irregular  quadrangle,  and  they 
were  glad  when  a  grey-haired  don  beckoned  to 
them  to  come  up.  Paul  rather  liked  the  Hall. 
He  liked  the  pictures  of  Cardinal  Manning  with  the 
big  white  sleeves,  and  he  felt  proud  of  being  a 
future  member  of  the  same  college  as  the  great 
men  whose  pictures  glared  or  simpered  at  him, 
from  the  dark  walls.  He  began  to  feel  already 
that  sentiment  of  "  the  tranquil  consciousness  of 
effortless  superiority,"  which  one  of  its  famous 
men  had  described  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  exam,  was  rather  a  pleasant  surprise;  it 
seemed  far  easier  than  what  Paul  had  feared ;  he 
wrote  hard  for  three  hours  and  got  up  feeling  he 
could  have  gone  on  for  several  hours  more.  They 
went  out  together,  glad  to  get  into  the  cold  air  of 
the  Broad. 
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"  I  made  a  most  awful  mess  of  that  paper," 
said  Cecil. v 

"  Oh,  you  probably  did  all  right ;  I  rather 
enjoyed  it  myself.  I  liked  the  question  about 
Bernard  and  Abelard  ;  I  simply  cursed  Bernard 
— the  brute." 

After  lunch  they  assembled  again.  That  after- 
noon it  was  the  Jong  general  essay  for  which  three 
hours  was  allowed.  When  they  were  seated  he 
looked  at  the  question. 

"  Only  the  highest  ends  can  be  attained  by 
compromise."  "  Compromise  is  the  grave  of  the 
soul."  Contrast  these  two  statements. 

What  a  ripping  question  !  Paul  sat  down  and 
cursed  compromise. 

When  the  whole  exam.,  viva  and  all,  was  over, 
Paul  went  with  Cecil  to  dine  with  a  certain  Lister 
at  Christ  Church. 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  At  the  House." 

"  What  house  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  be  silly — at  Christ  Church, 
one  always  calls  it  '  the  House.  '  "  They  went  to 
Lister's  rooms.  He  was  an  agreeable  boy  but  had 
been  spoiled  by  too  much  money.  His  rooms  were 
magnificent,  and  Paul  dashed  to  a  huge  Steinway, 
as  soon  as  they  had  been  introduced.  Cesar 
Franck's  violin  Sonata  was  open  on  it. 

"  I  say,  do  you  play  the  violin  ?  " 
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Lister  for  answer  took  up  an  old  Italian  instru- 
ment and  played  the  opening  bars  very  creditably. 

"  We'll  play  it  after  dinner,"  he  said.  Dinner 
in  Hall  made  them  both  more  in  love  with  Oxford 
than  ever.  The  sparkling  glass  and  heavy  bril- 
liant silver,  the  shining  oak  and  wonderful  wines, 
and  then,  coffee  and  the  Cesar  Franck  Sonata — 
what  more  could  a  hedonist  desire  ?  The  exam, 
was  quite  forgotten. 

Martinsell  seemed  very  rough  and  crude  when 
they  returned,  but  it  was  good  to  be  back.  Jack 
met  them  at  the  College  gates.  "  It's  been  awfully 
dull  since  you've  been  away,"  he  said. 

Paul  smiled  and  took  his  arm. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  results  of  the  exam,  were  not  out  till  two 
days  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  Paul  found, 
to  his  great  surprise,  that  he  had  been  given  an 
Exhibition.  Every  one  seemed  delighted,  Jack 
capered  about  as  though  he  had  got  it  himself. 
Macpherson,  of  course,  took  all  the  credit  on 
himself. 

"  Of  course  I  shan't  take  the  money,  but  the 
Kudos  is  really  rather  nice,"  said  Paul.  "  I 
needn't  do  any  more  work  now  for  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  especially  delighted  and 
sent  so  many  wires  that  Paul  felt  embarrassed. 

Those  days  towards  the  end  of  1915  were  among 
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the  happiest  that  Paul  ever  spent — 1912  to  1915 
— what  a  time  of  growth  and  change  !  Paul  felt 
that  he  wished  this  crowded  life  could  stop 
for  a  moment,  so  that  he  might  pause  and  take 
breath  and  look  around  him.  As  he  said  to  Cecil 
and  Jack  one  night  in  the  study,  "  You  know, 
we  aren't  realizing  this  at  all." 

"  What  ?  "  murmured  Jack. 

"  Oh,  you  must  know  what  I  mean.  In  about 
a  year's  time,  when  we  have  all  gone,  I  shall  look 
back  on  to-night  and  say,  '  Good  God — there  was 
I,  sitting  back  in  that  chair,  still  young,  with.  Jack 
and  Cecil  and  all  the  other  old  things  round  me,  and 
I  didn't  understand  it !  '  That's  just  the  way  in 
everything — you  know,  I've  got  the  most  awful 
fear  of  growing  old  and  being  bald  and  hateful. 
And  I  dash  about  sometimes  and  say  to  myself, 
4  I'm  young,  I'm  young — I'm  seventeen  ' — and 
wave  my  hands  into  the  air  and  shout — but  still 
I  don't  feel  that  it's  very  wonderful.  When  all 
the  emotion's  over  I  feel  as  though  I  should  like 
to  step  outside  myself  and  look  on  at  the  curious 
person — me — that  was  telling  itself  that  it  was 
seventeen.  I  remember  wandering  down  the 
drive  at  home  once  and  saying  to  myself,  '  I'm 
seven.'  I  was  frightfullyjagitated,  and  pulled  a 
lot  of  roses  to  pieces,  and  cried  frightfully.  Oh— 
you  know,  it  will  be  utterly,  utterly  awful  to  be 
old." 
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He  turned  round  to  look  at  Cecil,  who  was  roar- 
ing with  laughter.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  laughing  at  the  remarks  in  this 
old  essay  of  yours  on  the  Public  School  System." 

"  Where  did  you  rake  it  up  from  ? — I  wish  you 
hadn't — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  now,  and  it's 
most  frightfully  bad.  Look  here,  do  give  it  to  me." 

Cecil  put  it  behind  his  back.  "  Not  till  I've 
finished  with  it — my  God,  what  decadence.  Mix- 
ture of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Chesterton,  and  every 
paragraph  ends  with  a  sort  of  hectic  Maeterlinck 
stuff." 

Paul  smiled  hopelessly.  "  All  right — have  your 
own  beastly  way.  But  do  realize  that  I  cancel  all 
things  I  said  in  it  cursing  the  public  schools,  and 
saying  they  were  no  good  from  an  educative  point 
of  view." 

Cecil  put  down  the  essay.     "  Well,  they  aren't." 

Paul  grew  annoyed.  "  What  ?  You  mean  to 
say  MartinselPs  done  yon  no  good  ?  " 

"  All  right — don't  get  angry,  Paul,  think.  What 
education  have  we  got  this  term  ?  What's  the 
Stoat  done  for  us  ?  Nothing.  All  we've  got — all 
we've  learnt,  we've  done  by  ourselves,  and  it's 
been  precious  little  in  my  case." 

"  Yes,  but  then  we're  history  specialists,  and 
we  do  damn  well  what  we  like — look  at  the  rest 
of  the  school." 

"  Well,  isn't  the  rest  of  the  school  far  worse  ? 
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Here,  when  we're  the  very  people  who'll  have  to 
be  among  what  you  call  the  governing  classes 
after  this  ruddy  war.  we're  being  taught  not  a  thing 
about  the  conditions  of  the  country.  Why,  damn 
it,  man,  instead  of  writing  Latin  elegiacs — although 
they're  jolly  good  for  giving  some  people's  brains 
exercise  who  wouldn't  take  it  any  other  way — 
we  ought  to  be  learning  about  what  the  socialists 
are  saying,  what  Henderson  and  Macdonald  are 
thinking — and  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  if  occasion- 
ally we  thought  what  we  were  fighting  about. 
You  ask  the  average  person  in  the  school  if  he 
knows  anything  about  the  Alsace-Lorraine  ques- 
tion and  he'll  look  at  you  as  though  you'd  been 
bitten  by  a  large  cow.  Ask  them  about  the 
Living  Wage,  the  standard  of  life,  Poland,  Ireland, 
Shaw,  if  they  ever  read  the  Herald,  life,  life,  life 
— what  people  are  saying  and  doing  and  suffer- 
ing— God* — they  don't  know.  We're  shut  out 
from  it  all,  it's  all  kept  from  us. 

"  That's  the  tragedy  of  the  whole  thing.  Here 
we  are,  and  we're  going  to  go  out  and  fight  and 
lead  men,  and  come  back,  with  any  luck,  and  lead 
them  in  peace.  And  what  shall  we  know  about 
them  ?  Nothing.  We  shan't  know  how  they 
live,  what  they  think,  what  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren think  and  eatv  I  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  do  when  the  war's  over — I'm  going  down  in  a 
mine." 
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'  What  ?  "  said  Jack  and  Paul  in  amazement. 
"  I  tell  you  I'm  going  down  in  a  mine,"  replied 

Cecil  emphatically. 

"  And  what '11  you  do  when  you  get  there  ?  " 
"  Pick  coal  and  stuff,  of  course.     You  see,  as 

soon  as  one  gets  away  from 

'  Martinsell  and  Four  Mile  Clump 
And  a'  that  lies  between  ' 

(and  you  know  damn  well  that  I  love  them  as  much 
as  anyone  here),  you  get  to  realize  that  it's  all 
wrong  what  we're  doing  here.  D'you  remember 
what  H.  G.  Wells  said  in  the  New  Machiavelli? 
He  said,  '  We  do  go  on,  we  do  get  on.  But  when 
one  thinks  of  the  millions  of  souls,  huddled  to- 
gether, misled  and  misunderstanding,  in  the  close 
darkness  of  a  thousand  creeds,  oh  God,  one  wants 
a  storm  out  of  heaven,  one  wants  a  great  wind 
from  the  sea  !  '  That's  how  I  feel  sometimes' — 
damn  it — we're  not  being  taught  to  live — we're 
not  even  being  taught  to  dream." 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
forehead  and  sighed.  Jack  lay  back  in  his  chair^ 
occasionally  sipping  port ;  Paul  sat  with  his  legs 
curled  up  under  him,  looking  very  serious  and 
thoughtful. 

"  You  know,  old  thing,  I've  thought  of  all  this 
for  ages,  and  been  just  as  worried  as  you  about  it 
all.  You  see,  there's  such  an  enormous  lot  of 
truth  in  what  you  say,  and  yet  somehow  it  doesn't 
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seem  to  say  the  last  word.  I  remember  the  other 
day  I  was  sitting  in  Sargeant's  window,  and  I'd 
just  read  E.  D.  Morel's  Truth  and  the  War, 
which  gives  a  pretty  unpleasant  picture  of  the 
diplomacy  of  ourselves  and  of  the  Germans  be- 
fore the  war,  and  makes  one  realize  what  utter 
rot  all  the  things  one  is  told  about  the  war  really 
are.  And  I  looked  out  on  to  Court  and  watched 
people  go  by.  Do  you  remember,  Jack — it  was 
after  we'd  all  got  so  frightfully  agitated  about  the 
whole  thing  ?  Well  I  looked  out  and  tried  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  things.  And  all  the  old  masters 
wandered  about  underneath,  old  things  who've 
spent  their  whole  life  at  school,  'Varsity,  and  then 
school  again,  all  absolutely  stagnant,  shut  out 
from  all  that's  going  on  outside,  teaching  the 
same  old  things  in  the  same  old  way.  And  as 
usual,  I  grew  furious  with  the  whole  system  and 
said,  '  Here  in  this  room  are  the  things  which 
should  be  taught :  E.  D.  Morel,  Lowes  Dickinson, 
Anatole  France,  Thompson :  all  here  at  my  side, 
in  this  book-case.  God  damn  the  system  that 
keeps  literature  from  these  boys  like  a  closed 
book,  and  gives  them  ^Eschylus  and  Dryden 
and  Chaucer  to  learn  by  gulps.'  And  then  I 
started  to  look  at  the  boys — all  the  old  priceless 
people  running  about  and  shouting  and  hitting 
one  another  on  the  back.  And  then — well  I 
thought  for  ages— and  still  felt  frightfully  worried, 
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Then   Sargeant  came  in,  and  we  started  to   talk 
— it    was    nearly    dark    then — and  we  talked  for 
ages.     And  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
educative     system     was     all     wrong — absolutely 
wrong — but   somehow   we   didn't   seem  to   think 
that  it  mattered.     I  think  the  basis  of  the  whole 
thing  is,  that  when  one  really  gets  to  see  into  the 
vast  majority  of  people's  minds,  there's  nothing 
there   but   just   a   big,    jolly   emptiness.     On   an 
average  about  1  in  200  boys  has  any  clairvoyance 
or  keenness  at  all  in  art  or  in  politics  or  in  any  of 
the  things  that  matter  in  life.     It's  the  same  with 
the    masters.     I    feel    somehow,    that,    with    the 
exception  of  topical  affairs,   which  you  can  get 
from  newspapers,  what  can  be  taught  is  taught. 
You  can't  teach  a  boy  to  love  literature  or  music 
or  anything  decent.     And  it's  silly  to  say  that  it's 
all  shut  away  from  one — it  isn't.     I  know  that 
if  a  boy  had  any  poetry  in   him  he'd  probably 
prefer   reading   Swinburne  to  learning   Milton  by 
heart,  but  if  he  can't  appreciate  Milton  he  won't 
appreciate  much.     I  know  I  learned  to  love  him 
by  having  to  learn  *  When  I  consider  how  my 
light  is  spent '  by  heart.     If  a  boy  wants  to  read, 
and  think,  and  live,  he  can.     And  all  the  Latin 
elegiacs  business  is  jolly  good  for  one — it's  a  sort 
of  mental  arpeggio.     You  see,   I   do  really  feel, 
perhaps  its  very  cynical,  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple with  any  intelligence,  real  intelligence  I  mean, 
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people  who  can  pierce  right  through  to  the  hard  solid 
heart  of  everything  and  take  hold  of  it  and  say, 
*  This  is  Truth  '• — well,  those  people  can  be  counted 
in  a  minute  or  two.  And  they  educate  them- 
selves. For  the  others — we've  got  a  system  going 
that  works — so  does  it  much  matter  ?  I've 
tried  to  help  other  boys,  and  it  hasn't  come  off. 
I've  read  them  scraps  of  Tagore,  given  them 
the  Wilde  comedies,  Love  in  a  Valley,  Marius,  Yeats 
— even  Claudel  and  Peguy — and  of  course,  like  the 
dears  that  they  are,  they  read  them  and  say 
they're  awfully  good,  but  I  know  that  in  the 
back  of  their  hearts  they  feel  they've  wasted  an 
hour  which  they  might  have  spent  in  reading  the 
Red  Magazine.  Oh,  I  love  them  all,  but  you  can't 
teach  people  what  they  can't  teach  themselves— 
I  know  that." 

He  stopped  again.  The  wind  caught  the  tassel 
of  the  blind  and  tossed  it  to  and  fro.  The  gas 
flickered.  Paul  caught  hold  of  the  tassel  and  went 
on. 

"  Some  one  wrote  a  school  book  once — I  don't 
know  what  school  it's  about,  but  it  ends  with  the 
hero  leaving  school  disillusioned,  a  school-hater, 
but  feeling  that  he  was  well  equipped  for  *  the 
long  littleness  of  life.'  Well,  the  person  who  said 
a  thing  like  that  ought  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  because 
in  a  way  it's  so  beastly  and  filthily  true.  And  yet 
it's  all  wrong.  In  a  way,  I  suppose,  with  the 
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majority  of  people  it  is  a  long  series  of  little  things, 
little  dry  dusty  thoughts  and  tiny  undeveloped 
desires.  I  wish  I  knew,  because  I  feel  that  we 
three  are  a  bit  different,  somehow.  I  know  it 
sounds  snobbish,  but  I  do  feel  that  I  always  am 
simply  bursting  with  excitement  and  love  of 
something  or  somebody,  and  instead  of  everything 
being  little  and  worthless.  I  just  find  that  all  one's 
life  seems  a  succession  of  absolutely  astonishing, 
breathless  greatness.  And  although  it  may  be 
disillusionment,  I  feel  even  if  you  do  have  a  differ- 
ent system,  with  different  masters  and  different 
books,  you'd  first  have  to  get  different  boys.  It'd 
all  settle  down  and  be  conventional  again — I  know 
it  would.  You'd  have  people  reading  Shaw  with 
notes  and  pictures  of  his  house  in  Putney,  and 
you'd  get  all  the  huge,  flaming  truth  of  a  man  like 
Tolstoy  split  up  into  tiny  little  sparks  and  bound 
in  red  paper  and  given  to  them  to  digest.  I 
suppose  it's  all  rather  a  doctrine  of  hopelessness, 
and  yet  it  doesn't  make  me  feel  hopeless,  because 
I  know  that  the  people  who  matter,  mentally,  I 
mean,  will  always  find  their  way  to  the  light, 
somehow  or  other." 

Again  Paul  stopped,  his  eyes-  fixed  straight  in 
front  of  him  on  a  grinning  golliwog  pinned  on  the 
wall  that  seemed  to  mock  them  all,  stumbling  as 
they  were  in  the  dark. 

Jack  rubbed  his  eyes.  "  Well,  I  hope  you've 
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got  something  out  of  all  that.  I  know  I  have. 
But  don't  you  realize  that  we're  all  talking  really 
in  an  absolutely  false  atmosphere  ?  " 

"  My  God — I  should  think  we  were,"  said  Cecil, 
and  opened  the  window. 

"  Don't  talk  rot,  you  blighter."  Jack  went  on. 
"  I  mean — how  can  we  criticize  this  place  with 
any  effect  when  we  all  love  it  so  much  ?  The  man 
who  wrote  the  Loom  of  Youth  could  criticize  as 
much  as  he  liked,  because  he  obviously  must  have 
loathed  school  and  had  a  beastly  time  there. 
But  as  for  us,  when  we're  simply  all  practically 
weeping  about  having  to  go  in  three  weeks, 
everything  we  say's  bound  to  be  biassed." 

"  I  suppose,  in  a  way,  you're  right,"  said  Paul, 
"  but  I  know  that  what  I  said  was  true." 
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PURPLE   PATCHES 

HHE  end  of  term  came  with  a  flash,  the  roof 
of  Upper  School  echoed  once  again  to  the 
shouts  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  Martinsell  was 
deserted  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  was 
Cecil's  last  term  and  he  had  asked  Paul  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  how- 
ever, had  intervened  and  said  that  a  week  was 
more  than  enough.  So  one  day  early  in  January 
Paul  arrived  at  Cavendish  Place,  where  Cecil 
lived  with  his  father. 

Sir  Henry  Cecil,  M.P.,  was  utterly  different 
from  his  son.  He  was  large  and  genial,  with  a 
conspicuous  talent  for  finance,  and  had  always 
carried  an  eyeglass  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Cecil  always  called  him  the  P.  H. — which  stood 
for  Pet  Hog.  This  was  really  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, and  had  originated  from  a  time  when  Sir 
Henry  was  unwell,  and  Cecil  had  asked  why  he 
was  made  such  a  pet  of.  Paul's  heart  went  out 
to  him  at  once< — he  had  always  longed  for  a  father, 
just  as  Cecil  had  longed  for  a  mother,  and  this 
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kind,  genial,  generous  man  made  an  instant 
appeal  to  him. 

When  Paul  arrived  he  found  Cecil  and  Sir 
Henry  in  the  hall  discussing  Cecil's  new  R.F.C. 
uniform.  Paul  was  introduced. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  aeronaut  ?  "  said 
Sir  Henry,  adjusting  his  eyeglass. 

"  It's   rather   a  gorgeous   uniform,    isn't   it  ?  " 

Cecil  pirouetted  about  the  hall.  "  Yes — it's 
really  rather  nice." 

"  I  shouldn't  care  to  go  up  with  him  just  yet," 
said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  he'd  probably  try  to  fly  over  the 
moon."  He  went  out  with  a  chuckle,  to  indulge 
in  his  favourite  amusement  of  writing  for  the 
particulars  and  plan  of  a  new  house. 

Cecil  jumped  over  a  table.  "  And  now  let's 
come  and  dine,"  he  said. 

They  went,  and  after  dinner,  Cecil  suggested 
that  they  should  go  to  the  Caf6  Royal. 

"  WhaVs  it  like  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  It's  one  of  the  few  places  left  in  London 
where  one  still  feels  one  ought  not  to  go." 

They  entered  the  long  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  Paul  felt  rather  nervous  at  the  extra- 
ordinary motley  crowd  that  sat  drinking  their 
coffee  and  their  liqueurs  over  the  marble  table, 
but  the  complete  assurance  of  Cecil  soon  put 
him  at  his  ease  and  he  started  to  look  around. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  re- 
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markable  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  Cafe"  d'Orange 
in  Sinister  Street.  The  whole  place  was  sordid 
in  the  extreme ;  fly-blown  mirrors  reflected  the 
lights  from  a  hundred  glaring  electric  lamps,  the 
preposterously  vulgar  frieze  of  hideous  young 
females  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  what  were 
apparently  bunches  of  diseased  gold  potatoes, 
the  tables  of  greyish  white  stone  with  their  bur- 
dens of  coffee  and  cassisse,  which  dripped  down 
from  their  glasses  and  made  sodden  the  little 
piles  of  stale  tobacco  ash,  the  stifling  fumes  of 
smoke  which  hung  over  the  whole  scene — Paul 
marvelled  that  any  human  being  could  possibly 
stay  there  for  more  than  five  minutes. 

However,  it  was  certainly  rather  fascinating. 
He  stared  at  the  woman  opposite  him  with  boy- 
ish horror,  only  to  take  his  eyes  away  quickly 
when  she  intimated  that  she  was  by  no  means 
averse  to  sitting  next  to  him. 

"  Cecil — for  Heaven's  sake  look  at  that  awful 
person — like  a  codfish — with  the  scarlet  hat,  just 
in  front  of  us." 

Cecil  did  so  languidly.  "  She's  merely  trying 
to  look  improper,"  he  said. 

Paul  smiled  grimly.  "  And  she  certainly  seems 
to  be  succeeding." 

Cecil  suddenly  greeted  another  female,  who 
looked  rather  more  respectable  than  the  rest  of 
them. 
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"  Hullo — going  to  the  Seckertsons  to-night  ?  " 
she  said,  puffing  away  at  a  large  cigarette. 

"  No ;   is  there  anything  on  ?  " 

'  Yes — some  sort  of  a  rag.  You'd  better  come 
along  and  bring  your  friend." 

"  All  right— thanks  awfully." 

Cecil  explained.  Seckertson  was  apparently  a 
very  brilliant  English  painter  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  these  "  rags." 

'  You'll  be  very  much  en  evidence  if  you 
play,"  said  Cecil.  Paul  felt  decidedly  apprehen- 
sive, especially  as  more  and  more  curious  people 
came  up  and  greeted  Cecil.  There  was  Handel,  a 
strange  man  with  side- whiskers,  long  hair  and  a 
face  like  a  good-natured  pig,  who  had  written  a 
play  which  was  one  day  to  be  produced  in  Paris 
It  had  already  been  read  and  freely  condemned 
by  every  member  of  the  Cafe  Royal.  After 
Handel  came  Galvaro,  a  young  Chilian  painter 
who  was  rather  charming.  He  drew  a  quick 
sketch  of  Paul  on  the  table  and  then  rubbed  it 
out. 

"  Oh,  I  say— why  did  you  do  that  ?  I  hadn't 
seen  it."  Galvaro  smiled.  "No — you'd  be  con- 
ceited if  you  did." 

Cecil  chimed  in.  "He  is — ridiculously  con- 
ceited, the  child."  A  major  with  a  long  beard 
drifted  past,  accompanied  by  several  women 
with  short  hair  and  long  noses. 
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"  That's  John  Beazley,"  said  Cecil.  "  They've 
just  made  him  an  official  war  artist,  and  ..." 
He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  outburst  of  song 
just  behind.  An  outrageous  French  female  was 
swaying  about  on  top  of  one  of  the  tables  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  concertina — singing  and 
putting  a  large  pink  balloon  over  the  barricade. 
She  and  her  attendant  were  soon  evicted,  how- 
ever, and  the  balloon  slowly  expired  in  a  little 
pool  of  brandy. 

"  Isn't  it  an  amusing  place  ?  "  said  Cecil. 

Paul  smiled  faintly.  He  had  suddenly  thought 
of  Martinsell,  the  huge  silent  downs  and  the  grave 
trees  of  the  Forest — and  of  Rufus,  and  with  that 
in  his  mind,  to  look  at  this  hot  mess  of  clashing 
colours  .  .  . 

"  Couldn't  we  get  out  ?  "  he  said. 

"  All  right ;  it's  about  time  we  went  to  the 
Seckertsons." 

They  got  a  taxi  and  glided  up  Regent  Street, 
through  Oxford  Circus,  finally  landing  in  Quebec 
Street.  They  went  straight  into  a  rather  dingy 
house  and  met  Seckertson  in  the  hall.  He  was  a 
charming  old  man  who  reminded  one  simul- 
taneously of  an  old  French  aristocrat  and  Corney 
Grain — he  had  beautiful  features,  snow-white 
hair  and  a  big  black  bow.  He  led  the  way  into 
the  studio,  which  was  already  full.  It  was  a 
big  room  with  black  oak  beams  for  the  ceiling  and 
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oak  planks  for  the  floor.  Pictures  were  scattered 
over  all  the  walls — modern  pictures  full  of  curious 
ugliness  and  strange,  sudden  beauty ;  pictures  of 
women  whose  faces  were  angular  but  full  of  energy, 
and  whose  movements,  though  at  first  apparently 
wooden,  were  really  marvellously  full  of  life. 
And  the  throng  of  people  who  were  looking  at 
them  were  like  a  rather  refined  selection  of  the 
Calfe  Royal,  the  same  "  intense  "  looking  long- 
haired men,  the  same  "  soulful "  women  with 
very  short  hair  indeed. 

Mrs.  Seckertson  approached,  an  amiable  gar- 
goyle with  a  coral  necklace. 

•"  Dear  boy — we  haven't  seen  you  for  ages. 
What  an  amazing  uniform."  She  gazed  with 
round  eyes  at  Cecil's  tunic,  as  though  she  had 
never  seen  khaki  before.  However,  it  was  her 
habit  to  be  amazed  at  everything.  Paul  was 
introduced  as  an  infant  prodigy,  and  was  asked 
to  play. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  wash  my  hands  first  ?  " 
he  said,  wishing  to  leave  the  rooms. 

Mrs.  Seckertson  swept  round.  "  Of  course," 
she  grated.  "  Over  there  in  the  corner."  And 
Paul  for  the  first  time  felt  a  true  Bohemian, 
washing  his  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  salon, 
two  yards  away  from  the  supper  table. 

He  played  some  Debussy,  never  expecting 
to  be  heard  in  the  general  metee.  However, 
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strangely  enough,  every  one  stopped  talking  and 
applauded  loudly  at  the  end.  Paul  was  most 
embarrassed  by  the  cascade  of  superlatives  with 
which  his  effort  was  greeted,  so  he  immediately 
switched  on  to  Chu  Chin  Chow  to  relieve  the 
situation,  with  the  result  that  a  strange-looking 
Indian  woman  started  to  gyrate  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Paul  felt  alarmed  and  was  glad 
when  supper  was  ready. 

When  the  little  party  broke  up,  Seckertson  came 
up  to  him.  *  You  must  come  and  stay  with  us," 
he  said,  "  some  day." 

Mrs.  Seckertson  chimed  in :  "  Oh,  quite- — of 
course  he  must,  some  day." 

Paul  laughed — the  role  of  an  automatic  piano 
player  hardly  appealed  to  him,  and  he  said  so  to 
Cecil  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  in  the  direction 
of  Cavendish  square. 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  said  Cecil,  "they'd  have 
asked  you  if  you  couldn't  play  a  note." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh — because  you're  such  a  " — he  looked  at 
him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye — "  such  a 
cherub." 

And  the  policeman  at  the  end  of  Fitzroy  Street 
wondered  if  he  ought  to  have  arrested  the  two 
young  gentlemen  who  rushed  past  him  like  a 
dishevelled  whirlwind. 
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Back  at  Martinsell,  Paul  found  that  he  had  very 
little  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  He 
gave  up  his  time  almost  entirely  to  amusing 
himself  and  Jack,  and  prevailed  upon  Cecil  to 
send  him  a  large  case  of  claret  and  liqueurs.  It 
arrived  one  day  just  when  school  was  over,  and 
they  carried  it  across  Court  to  the  study — a 
suspicious-looking  wooden  case  with  little  bits  of 
straw  peeping  coyly  out  of  the  sides.  It  was  great 
fun  undoing  it  and  hearing  the  pop  of  the  first 
drawn  cork — it  seemed  to  echo  all  over  the  school. 
They  grew  into  the  habit  of  giving  little  parties 
to  select  members  of  House  in  the  privacy  of  the 
study. 

One  night  Paul  was  carrying  over  a  bottle  of 
claret  to  one  of  these  receptions.  The  night  was 
very  cold  and  there  was  a  mist  on  the  glass  like  the 
bloom  on  a  grape.  Suddenly,  to  his  horror,  he 
dropped  the  bottle,  which  smashed  with  a  crash 
on  the  stone,  sending  little  red  rivulets  into  the 
gutter.  As  he  was  clearing  up  the  mess,  Hart 
appeared  unexpectedly.  He  was  now  Captain  of 
the  School,  and  Paul's  heart  sank. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  this  ?"  he  said. 

Paul  sucked  a  red  thumb,  and  then,  as  though 
suddenly  inspired,  "  Chateau  Lafitte,  1877,"  he 
said  with  a  charming  smile. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  then  Hart 
took  Paul's  arm. 
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"  Come  on  my  boy  !  "  Two  bottles  of  Chateau 
Lafitte,  1877,  were  drunk  that  night. 

There  were  many  purple  patches  to  make  life 
amusing  that  term.  For  instance,  Paul  started 
to  play  the  organ  at  evening  service  in  chapel. 
The  first  time  was  a  great  success,  but  during 
the  second,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer 
"  Lighten  our  Darkness,  O  Lord,"  the  Chapel 
(which  was  illuminated  by  petrol  gas)  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  pitch  darkness.  This  was  decidedly 
embarrassing  for  Paul.  However,  he  rose  to  the 
occasion,  pulled  out  every  stop,  felt  for  the  chord 
of  E  flat  major  and  improvised  on  the  full  organ, 
saving  the  situation  and  drowning  the  noise  of 
hundreds  of  young  Britons,  most  of  them  with  a 
decided  sense  of  humour,  all  herded  together  in 
pitch  darkness,  trying,  not  too  quickly,  to  get 
out. 

There  was  the  flying  adventure  too,  when 
Cecil  suddenly  landed  on  Broadleze  in  a  Handley 
Page.  He  was  more  languid  than  ever  and  pro- 
fessed complete  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of 
flight,  a  confession  which  was  rather  weakened 
by  the  two  wings  which  now  sprouted  on  his 
left  breast,  He  was,  however,  in  a  half-friendly 
revolt  against  the  Army. 

"  The  more  military  they  try  to  make  me,  the 
more  civilian  I  try  to  become,"  he  said. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  diplomatic  persua- 
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sion,  Paul  got  permission  to  go  up  with  him,  to 
the  intense  envy  of  Jack. 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  day  in  late  February, 
almost  free  from  mist  and  with  absolutely  no 
breeze.  They  walked  up  to  Broadleze  together, 
with  big  fur  caps  round  their  heads  and  goggles 
over  their  eyes.  Paul  felt  ridiculously  hot  in 
his  leather  jacket  and  fur  coat.  He  wondered  if 
he  would  be  sick,  or  killed.  However,  it  was  cer- 
tainly worth  it.  He  put  his  foot  on  the  plane 
and  clambered  in.  Cecil  got  in  front  and  strapped 
him  in.  It  was  very  comfortable,  but  the  leather 
strap  looked  an  exceedingly  frail  barrier  between 
a  man  and  eternity. 

"  Don't  do  any  very  awful  stunts,  will  you  ?  " 
said  Paul. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  never  know  what  I'm  going 
to  do — and  anyway,  the  thing  never  does  what 
I  want  it  to."  He  settled  himself  in.  "  Start 
her  off,"  he  shouted  to  a  mechanic.  The  engine 
•  snorted,  first  spasmodically  and  then  continuously, 
and  almost  imperceptibly  they  glided  off  the 
ground,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  A  swift  rush 
of  cold  air  and  a  sinking  sensation  in  his  stomach 
told  Paul  that  they  were  rising,  and  when  they 
straightened  out  again  he  looked  over  the  side 
more  calmly.  It  was  just  as  he  had  expected, 
like  an  aeroplane  photograph.  All  the  fields  looked 
like  little  toy  squares,  the  houses  like  Noah's 
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Arks,  while  human  beings  were  quite  invisible. 
They  flew  over  the  downs,  sweeping  majestically 
across  valley  and  hill,  sailing  triumphantly  over 
Four  Mile  Camp,  and  then  with  an  ecstatic  turn 
changed  their  course  and  soared  once  again,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Forest.  It  stretched  out  below 
them  cold  and  black,  and  the  engine  roared  louder 
than  ever,  for  they  were  flying  only  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  hosts  of  bare  branches. 

The  first  flight  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
experiences  it  is  possible  for  man  to  have — so  at 
any  rate  Paul  thought,  and  as  they  turned  and 
twisted,  he  longed  for  deeper  dives,  wilder  somer- 
saults, more  daring  curves.  He  shouted  to  Cecil 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Stunt !  " 

He  could  see  him  smile  by  the  curve  of  his 
cheek,  and  they  turned  rapidly,  and  rose  in  a  zig- 
zag, clear  of  the  Forest,  over  the  red  roofs  of  Mar- 
tinsell.  The  College  looked  like  a  model  village, 
with  its  tiny  court  and  regular  row  of  dwarfed 
elms,  its  clustering  museums  and  lecture  rooms, 
its  toy  chapel.  They  were  very  high  now,  and 
Cecil  decided  to  come  down.  He  made  a  signal 
to  Paul  to  hold  tight  and  suddenly  the  engine 
shut  off  and  they  dived.  The  earth  swam  closer 
and  closer,  greener  and  greener,  everything 
broadened  out  quickly  and  majestically,  while 
Paul  wondered  if  he  would  ever  be  able  to  retrieve 
his  stomach,  which  he  felt  convinced  was  hang- 
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ing  on  the  topmost  cloud  of  the  grey  sky  they 
were  leaving  so  quickly.  However,  he  found  it 
again  when  the  engine  roared  out  and  they 
"  tuf  tufd  "  gently  down  on  the  soft  turf,  just  as 
he  was  trying  to  decide  which  tree  they  would 
crash  on  ... 

How  more  and  more  like  an  H.  G.  Wells  novel 
life  was  becoming  every  day  !  Nevertheless,  all 
that  term  Paul  felt  dimly  that  he  was  marking 
time.  He  had  got  all  he  wanted ;  he  felt  he 
wanted  to  go  out  and  live  more  fully,  more  richly. 
However,  he  had  nearly  a  year  more  if  he  chose 
to  stay,  and  life  was  very  happy  now.  .  .  . 
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PAUL  sat  down  at  a  rickety  table,  lit  by  a 
candle  carelessly  stuck  in  a  beer  bottle,  and 
looked  around  the  room.  It  was  a  typical  billet, 
in  a  dilapidated  village  behind  the  line  in  France, 
but  it  was  the  only  place  he  had  to  go  to  now,  and 
occasionally  the  other  officers  would  go  out  and 
he  would  be  left  alone.  He  was  very  tired,  but 
he  took  some  notepaper  out  of  his  breast  pocket, 
and  smoothing  it  out,  he  started  to  write.  It  was 
a  letter  to  Jack. 

"  B.E.F., 
"  FRANCE. 

"14.  10.  16. 
"  MY  DEAR  OLD  JACK, — 

"  I  am  writing  this  in  a  funny  little  bare  room 
not  so  far  from  the  front  line,  in  a  village  which  is 
so  knocked  about  that  I  really  am  getting  to  feel 
that  the  war  is  going  to  become  real.  We  are 
due  to  go  into  the  line  in  a  day  or  two.  So  per- 
haps this  is  the  last  letter  I  may  write  for  some 
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time,  because  I  feel  pretty  excited  about  things. 

"  Life's  rather  rotten  in  a  way,  now.  I  had  my 
first  sight  of  death  the  other  day,  and  it  didn't 
make  me  anxious  to  see  any  more.  We  were 
coming  up  nearer  the  line  in  a  slow  train — (they  are 
incredibly  slow,  only  go  about  two  miles  an  hour) 
— and  had  stopped  at  a  station.  We  could  hear 
the  guns  going,  away  in  the  distance,  like  faint 
thunder,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  beastly  row, 
and  a  Hun  aeroplane  dropped  a  bomb  on  a  siding 
only  about  twenty  yards  away.  The  brute  was  off 
again  before  he  could  be  got  at,  but  three  of 
our  chaps  were  killed — one  with  his  head  blown 
clean  off — blood  all  over  the  place. 

"  Sorry — I  hadn't  meant  to  write  a  sort  of  heavy 
letter  like  this,  full  of  blood  and  thunder.  I  want 
to  write  about  Martinsell.  I  try  to  picture  you, 
lying  back  in  the  big  arm-chair  in  the  bin,  read- 
ing Bryce  or  Francis  Thompson,  but  it  all  seems 
so  very  far  away  now. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  yet  quite  understand  my 
sudden  change  of  ideas.  It  isn't  just  a  sort  of 
conventional  rage  at  poor  old  Rufus'  death — it 
was  at  first,  and  I  do  mean  to  revenge  him  if  I  can 
— but  I  don't  think  I  should  have  come  out  if  it 
had  only  been  that.  It's  probably  really  only 
selfishness  in  the  end.  You  see,  I've  always  been 
a  person  that's  taken  an  awful  amount  of  interest 
in  what  goes  on  inside  him — you  can  call  it  my 
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soul  or  whatever  you  like> — and  somehow  I  felt 
I'd  been  so  damned  empty,  shallow — I  don't 
know  what,  but  there's  been  nothing  really  great, 
besides  my  friends,  to  live  for.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
how  to  put  it — even  a  few  months  in  the  Army 
gives  you  so  much  to  say  and  takes  away  what- 
ever power  you  may  have  had  of  saying  it.  But 
I  feel  I  want  to  be  a  man  and  live  more  fully.  I'd 
been  in  some  ways  an  artist,  but  I'd  only  been 
half  a  man.  I  used  to  play  the  piano  jolly  well — 
(sorry,  but  it's  true,  isn't  it,  old  thing  ?) — well,  I'd 
rather  play  a  bit  worse  and  yet  perhaps  play  with 
more  understanding,  since  I've  realized  that  there 
are  other  things  in  life.  I  used  to  think  a  poet 
or  a  musician  (like  I  tried  to  believe  that  I  was) 
was  some  one  who  was  so  precious  that  he  shouldn't 
run  the  risk  of  mixing  with  other  people,  or  he'd 
knock  the  bloom  off.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  is 
so  now.  Great  art  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  clay 
and  the  worms,  and  the  deeper  the  roots,  the  more 
lovely  the  flowers. 

"  I  can't  say  what  I  want  to,  I  know  I  can't. 
There's  so  much,  and  any  minute  the  others  may 
come  back  and  turn  on  the  gramophone  and  kick 
up  a  row.  If  only  I  could  see  you  .  .  . 

'  You've  never  been  in  the  same  danger  as  my- 
self, of  just  becoming  a  parasite.  I'd  been  fright- 
fully spoilt — you  see,  I  was  an  only  son,  and 
mother,  who  is  the  most  wonderful  woman  that 
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God  ever  made,  just  let  me  do  what  I  liked.  If 
I  had  never  been  to  Martinsell,  God  knows  what 
I  should  have  turned  into.  As  it  was,  I  stopped 
short  of  beastliness  and  just  worshipped  Nature. 
And  I  never  understood  what  Nature  was.  I 
used  to  think  it  was  all  that  mattered,  that  art 
was  dependent  only  on  oneself,  and  the  trees 
and  the  flowers — that  one  could  get  everything 
in  the  world  from  a  rose.  But  I  do  realize  now 
that  it's  life — wonderful,  clean,  dirty,  ugly,  beau- 
tiful, sordid,  hideous,  breathless  Life — that's  what 
matters.  Art  for  Life's  sake. 

"  And  I  am  learning  to  fight.  A  singer  is  a  fighter. 
Everything  in  the  world  is  at  war* — men  some- 
times, Nature  always — always  red  in  tooth  and 
claw. 

"Some  day — if  I  come  out  of  this  all  right  (and 
I  mean  to  if  I  can) — I  want  to  try  to  write  a  school 
book  about  kartinsell.  It  shan't  be  about  games, 
it  shall  just  be  frightfully  enthusiastic,  fright- 
fully romantic — and  perhaps  a  bit  sentimen- 
tal. And  why  the  Devil  shouldn't  it  be  ?  We 
were  only  boys  when  we  were  there,  and  I'm 
not  nineteen  yet — why  shouldn't  we  be  senti- 
mental ?  I  dream  and  dream,  in  this  funny  bare 
little  room,  that  really  makes  me  laugh,  it's  so 
ugly>  with  its  broken  glass  and  pictures  of  Kirch- 
ner  girls  all  over  the  walls.  I  dream  of  Martinsell 
and  perhaps  a  time  when  I  can  come  down  and 
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see  you  before  you  are  gone,  and  have  tea  in 
the  old  bin,  and  walk  over  the  downs  and  through 
the  Forest,  when  Spring  is  making  it  fresh  and 
green  again — year  after  year,  green  for  spring,  red 
and  gold  for  autumn,  black  for  winter.  Yet  here 
it  seems  always  grey. 

"  And  my  book,  when  I  write  it,  shall  be  just 
about  me  and  you  and  Rufus  and  Cecil — the  most 
wonderful  friendships  that  have  ever  been  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  you've  been 
to  me. 

"  Sorry,  I'm  getting  morbid  again,  I'm  not 
really — only  a  bit  sentimental — I  feel  so  young, 
and  useless  and  rotten,  somehow — thank  God,  I 
can  still  love. 

"  '  I  will  complain,  yet  praise ; 
I  will  bewail,  approve ; 
And  all  my  sour-sweet  days 
I  will  lament  and  love.'  " 

"  Dear  old  George  Herbert !  I've  got  him  now, 
in  the  little  edition  you  gave  me  in  my  last 
term  .  .  . 

"But  when  all's  said  and  done,  it's  Martinsell, 
Martinsell  Martinsell,  that  I  long  for,  Martinsell 
that,  somehow — I  don't  know  how — has  given  me 
strength  and  power  and  has  made  me  love.  I 
don't  know  whether  its  system  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  it  is  Martinsell  that  has  made  me  come  out 
here  and  fight,  and  has  guided  me  right,  all  along. 
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It's  all  over  now,  and  in  a  way  it's  all  ghastly 
sad,  but  what  if  it  had  never  been  ?  That's  what 
one  must  say  to  oneself,  and  I  do  try  to  say  it. 
What  if  it  had  never  been  ? 

"  Good-bye   till   we   see   each   other   again — oh 
God — if  it  were  at  Martinsell,  and  in  the  Spring  ! 

"  Ever  yours, 
"  PAUL." 


The  following  extract  is  reprinted  from  an 
edition  of  The  Times,  in  the  end  of  December, 
1916,  under  the  Column  "  Fallen  Officers  "  : 

L4  Trevelyan,   Paul    Beaumont,  -  Guards. 

Previously  reported  missing,  now  officially  re- 
ported died  of  wounds.  He  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember the  9th,  1898,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Beaumont  Trevelyan,  J.P.,  ofPortman  Square, 
W.  He  was  educated  at  Martinsell,  and  in  1915 
was  awarded  an  Exhibition  for  Modern  History 
at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  had  only  been 
in  France  six  weeks  when  he  was  missing,  after 
leading  his  platoon  in  a  gallant  counter-attack  in 
a  local  engagement  in  the  Ypres  salient.  His 
colonel  writes :  '  Though  he  had  only  been  in 
my  Battalion  for  a  few  weeks,  Paul,  for  so  we  all 
called  him,  had  endeared  himself  to  us  all.  He 
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was  as  fine  a  boy  as  I  have  ever  had  under  my 
command,  and  his  death  is  a  loss  which  we  shall 
not  easily  replace.'  " 

GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  MAN  THAN  THIS,  THAT 
A   MAN  LAY  DOWN  HIS  LIFE  FOR  HIS  FRIEND. 
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